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JV* CXI. 


Arr. L.—The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Davin (now Sir 
Davin) Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S., 12mo. London: 1831. 


T is a remarkable circumstance in literary history, that more 
than a century should have elapsed from the death of the 
greatest philosopher of this or any other country, before any 
detailed Life of him appeared. Until the publication of Dr 
Brewster’s work, the most considerable biographies of Newton 
were the Eloge by Fontenelle, and the article by M. Biot, in 
the Biographie Universelle, or its translation, with some slight 
variations, in the Library of Useful Knowledge; yet, in this 
country, biography has been long a favourite department of lite- 
rature. The absence therefore of any considerable Life of New- 
ton, seems to furnish strong evidence of the indifference to 
science, which has until lately been general among the merely 
literary portion of English society. We have been proud of his 
fame, and peremptory in the assertion of his superiority, but we 
have little cared to know in what it consisted. Maclaurin’s 
excellent account of Newton’s discoveries, furnishes no excep- 
tion to the truth of these remarks. Though comparatively po- 
pular, it is yet addressed to those possessed of some mathema- 
tical science, and desirous of a pretty full insight into the details 
of Newton’s investigations. 

The consequence of this neglect has been, that little research 
was made while information might have been obtained, and that 
the materials for the personal history of Newton are very scanty, 
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and even those imperfectly known. They are principally to be 
found in scattered notices, in the Biographia Britannica, and 
in papers still preserved at Cambridge and other places. Even 
these have been imperfectly searched. The greatest mass of 
them is in the possession of the Portsmouth family, and has 
never, we believe, been carefully examined. 

The literary history of Newton is better known. His disco- 
veries are their own record, and every work devoted to the his- 
tory of science necessarily comprises an account of them. They 
were also the occasion of much controversy at the time of their 
publication ; and although, from Newton’s reluctance to pro- 
duce any thing to the public, some uncertainty still exists as to 
the precise date and circumstances of some of his investigations, 
yet the materials for this portion of his history may be consider- 
ed as pretty full, and they have been carefully examined. 

It was however undoubtedly desirable that this portion of 
literary history should be presented in a collected form, and 
treated with relation to the discoverer himself. Some of the 
greatest discoveries of Newton consist of principles not diffi- 
cult of popular explanation, and abounding in popular interest. 
The details of science are generally inaccessible or uninteresting 
to all but the scientific ; but hardly any one is indifferent to the 
general outline of the system of the world, or the fundamental, 
yet most striking, phenomena of light and colour. 

It has been Dr Brewster’s object to present an account of 
Newton’s various discoveries, which should be interesting and 
intelligible to the great mass of readers; a task which was not 
likely to fall into hands more competent to its execution. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that a man of Dr Brewster’s scientific 
attainments should have published the first elaborate Life of 
Newton in a shape so nearly excluding refined scientific discus- 
sion. But taking the work as we find it, and considering it as 
written for the class of readers whom it principally addresses, 
its literary and scientific narrative deserves very high commen- 
dation. Dr Brewster is too intimately acquainted with the 
sciences which owed their first developement to Newton, to 
introduce any thing materially incorrect into any view of them 
which he presents ; and his account of them is also distinguish- 
ed by the scarcely less essential merits of great clearness in 
statement, a popular manner of communicating the results, 
and a competent notion of the processes of very refined investi- 
gations. There are perhaps two exceptions to the general com- 
ene of this part of the work. The nature and value of 

ewton’s chronological theory deserves a fuller and more care- 
ful discussion than it has met with. We think also, that Dr 
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Brewster’s own continued attention to optical pursuits, has made 
him assign rather too great a portion of his work to the history 
of Newton’s optical discoveries; and that the account of the 
Principia is rather meagre in comparison. The great principles, 
however, of the latter admit of only a short and general state- 
ment, unless followed into a good deal of mathematical detail. 
The experiments and phenomena of the Optics, furnish more 
matter of popular explanation, and the account given of them is 
full of interest. 

The most important part of the Life of Newton is undoubtedly 
the account of his scientific and literary career; but this may be 
found elsewhere. The peculiar interest of such a biography 
will be found in the personal history of the man himself, in the 
display of his character, and the narrative of those circumstances 
which have varied in his case the proverbial want of incident of 
a literary life. The history of Newton is not deficient in these, 
and his personal character will repay the most attentive study. 
It would be difficult to find a more admirable combination of 
temper, simplicity, humility, benevolence, and ae 
and high moral and religious principle gave to all these quali- 
ties their due support and direction. 

The biographer of such a man would be unfit for his task if 
he did not feel an enthusiastic admiration for his subject ; but 
enthusiasm sometimes leads to error and incorrectness, and ex- 
cessive attachment to the fame of one may occasionally produce 
injustice to others. We cannot entirely exculpate Dr Brewster 
from these charges. He has certain theories which he is evi- 
dently anxious to support; and we cannot entertain any very 
high opinion of the accuracy with which he examines any facts 
which appear to bear on them. We do not impute any intention 
to mislead ; but circumstances, which appear to have a particu- 
lar tendency, are eagerly adopted, or hastily rejected, as they 
aid or oppose the author’s preconceived notions ; and we would 
not give much credit to his judgment with respect to any fact 
which should militate against the belief of Newton’s labouring 
under poverty and neglect for a large portion of his life, which 
should confirm the opinion of his temporary insanity, or which 
should tend to establish the honesty and fair-dealing of some of 
his opponents, and especially of Leibnitz. Dr Brewster’s bias 
on these subjects has occasioned considerable misrepresentation ; 
and as these questions are interesting in themselves, and deserve 
correction in a work likely to continue for some time the standard 
Life of Newton, we propose to examine them in detail. : 

It has been the fashion lately, in certain quarters, to declaim 
loudly against the neglect which men of science have experienced 
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from the government of this country. Dr Brewster appears, at 
the time of the composition of his Life of Newton, to have enter- 
tained his full share of this feeling. The book is accordingly 
full of complaints, expressed with a violence hardly consistent 
in most cases with good taste, and sometimes very far ex- 
ceeding all bounds of sobriety in expression. It seems to have 
been an object with Dr Brewster, to show that Newton himself 
was no exception to this general neglect. It is true indeed that 
he received high official station and emolument, but this was 
due to the only English minister who ever patronised science, 
and was not given till after a long period of neglect and ob- 
scurity. 


‘ He had now reached the fifty-third year of his age, and while 
those of his own standing at the University had been receiving high 
appointments in the church, or lucrative offices in the state, he still 
remained without any mark of the respect or gratitude of his country. 
All Europe, indeed, had been offering incense to his name, and Eng- 
lishmen themselves boasted of him as the pride of their country, and 
the ornament of their species ; but he was left in comparative poverty, 
with no other income than the salary of his professorship,* eked out 
with the small rental of his paternal inheritance. Such disregard of 
the highest genius, dignified by the highest virtue, could have taken 
place only in England, and we should have ascribed it to the tarbu- 
lence of the age in which he lived, had we not seen, in the history of 
another century, that the successive governments which preside over 
the destinies of our country, have never been able either to feel or to 
recognise the true nobility of genius. —P. 246-7. 

‘ The sages of every nation and of every age will pronounce with 
affection the name of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science of 
England will continue to deplore that he was the first and last Eng- 
lish minister who honoured genius by his friendship, and rewarded it 
by his patronage.’—P, 250. 

It is rather amusing to find the circumstance that others had 
received preferment in the church used as an argument that a 
layman was neglected; but it is more material to observe, that 
for the sake of treating Newton as neglected, he is represented 
as in a state of privation ; and that this is entirely untrue. The 
evidence of ‘ comparative poverty,’ on which Dr Brewster re- 
lies, is an order excusing Newton from making payments of one 
shilling a week, ‘ on account of his low circumstances, as he 
‘ represented.’—(P. 236, note.) The date of this order is Ja- 


* This is incorrect. Newton was still fellow of Trinity College, 
having received a dispensation from Charles IT. to continue in his fel- 
lowship without taking orders. 
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nuary 28, 1674-5, more than twenty years before the time in 
question ; when Newton was only thirty-two years of age, and 
probably was not in the receipt of the rent of his paternal pro- 
perty. It was after his optical theories had been made public, 
but they were still the subject of much doubt and controversy ; 
and his other great discoveries, although made, were still known 
only to himself. Neither from age therefore, nor from recog- 
nised distinction, was he at that time entitled to any peculiar 
consideration. But did his poverty continue after the period of 
his more established eminence? In 1688, only a year after the 
publication of the Principia, Newton was Member of Parliament 
for the University of Cambridge, and quitted his residence there 
for London. This might entail no very heavy expense upon 
him, but it is not the station or act of a needy man. He con- 
tinued absent from Cambridge during the year 1689, but return- 
ed thither in 1690, and continued in almost uninterrupted resi- 
dence there till 1696, when he quitted it. 

Dr Brewster’s ingenuity has extracted from these dates proof 
of Newton’s straitened circumstances. ‘ He was seldom absent 
‘ from Cambridge, and must, therefore, have renounced his Par- 
‘liamentary duties. During his stay in London, he had no 
* doubt experienced the unsuitableness of his income to the new 
‘ circumstances in which he was placed, and it is probable that 
‘ this was the cause of the limitation of his residence to Cam- 
‘ bridge. His income was certainly very confined, and but 
‘little suited to the generosity of his disposition.’—(P. 222.) 
One fact, which Dr Brewster has unaccountably overlooked, 
puts an end to the whole of this argument. The Convention 
Parliament was dissolved in February 1689-90, and Newton 
was not a member of that which succeeded. 

But it is not merely that the argument suggested does not 
apply. There exists evidence that at this time Newton was not 
in want of money, for we find him refusing a lucrative situation 
at the Charter-House on that express ground. ‘I thank you 
‘ for putting me in mind of the Charter-House, but I see nothing 
‘in it worth making a bustle for: besides a coach, which I con- 
‘sider not, it is but L.200 per annum, witha confinement to the 
‘ London air, and to such a way of living as I am not in love 
¢ with; neither do I think it advisable to enter into such a com- 
‘ petition as that would be for a better place.’* According to 


* (Letter to Locke, dated Dec. 13th, 1691, published in Lord King’s 
Life of Locke, p. 222.) And again, ina letter dated June 29th, 1695, 
Newton speaks of a person of the name of Collins, ‘ whom I can em- 
ploy for a little money, which I value not.—( Brewster, p. 223, note.) 
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Dr Brewster’s account, indeed, this last extract would bear 
date after Newton’s appointment to the Wardenship of the 
Mint, but this is a mistake.* Montague’s letter, offering him 
that situation, is dated on the 19th March, 1695; but that date 
corresponds, in the ambiguity of the commencement of the year 
at that time, to the year 1696, as we should now describe it. 
The date of Newton’s appointment is so stated in the Biographia 
Britannica, and by his nephew, Mr Conduitt ; and he appears, 
by the records still preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
have resided there during the whole of the year 1695, and for 
more than half of 1696. Even without this confirmation, the 
letter as to the Charter-House seems in itself conclusive against 
the notion of Newton’s poverty till his appointment to the Mint. 
And if the notion is erroneous, it is difficult not to attribute it 
to some wish to arrive at such a conclusion. 

Many of the same facts are again, as it appears to us, perverted 
with a view to another question, on which Dr Brewster has 
manifested the same eagerness to force evidence into conformity 
with a foregone conclusion. 

It is certainly a singular circumstance, that after the lapse of 
nearly a hundred years from the death of Newton, a new and 
most important incident in his life should for the first time have 
been brought to light; and that, from the period of its discovery, 
evidence should have rapidly accumulated, whereby to judge of 
the nature and character of an affliction, till then unsuspected, 
but amounting, if full credit be given to the information we now 
possess, to a temporary derangement of the most powerful among 
human minds. It was natural that much enquiry should be 
made into the truth of so startling an assertion. Accordingly, 
since the first publication of the statement in M. Biot’s Life of 
Newton in the Biographie Universelle, every thing which could 
throw any light on the question has been diligently examined ; 
and the whole body of evidence now collected may probably 
warrant a conclusion in some degree varying from that naturally, 
and almost unavoidably, adopted by that distinguished writer in 
a very different stage of the investigation. The earnestness, 
however, with which the enquiry has been pursued, has not been 
due merely to the intrinsic interest of the speculation. In con- 


* The same mistake of date has led Dr Brewster into the error of 
considering Mr Montague’s election as president of the Royal Soeiety, 
in November 1695, as a mark of gratitude for the honours conferred 
upon Newton. The election really took place four months before the 
appointment of Newton to his office. 
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formity with the custom long established on such occasions, and 
perhaps more uniformly acted on at the present than at any 
former time, the question has not been considered in, or for 
itself only, but with reference to the imputed objects of the pub- 
lisher and the propagators of the report, and to the supposed 
consequences of its reception. 

The simple love of truth, for its own sake, is perhaps one of 
the rarest affections of the mind: there certainly is none for 
which credit is so seldom given. Accordingly, as the first 
account of Newton’s supposed derangement of mind appeared in 
the work of a French philosopher, who also ascribed the compo- 
sition of Newton’s theological writings to a period subsequent to 
this calamity, it was in the regular course to attribute the pub- 
lication to one of two motives,—a desire to lower the intellectual 
character of the great English discoverer, or a wish to derogate 
from the value of an important testimony to the great truths of 
religion. It was not, however, while the knowledge of the new 
fact was nearly confined to the scientific world, that these 
charges were currently made. We believe that most readers then 
acquiesced in the trath of the statement, and were satisfied that 
it accounted for a circumstance, which had often been felt to be 
perplexing, namely, the comparative inactivity of the last thirty- 
five years of Newton’s life. 

Dr Brewster indeed is of a different opinion, and represents 
anxiety as to the religious effect of the report, as arising imme- 
diately on its promulgation. In many instances this may have 
been the case; certainly not at all universally; and many per- 
sons, who would as much as any have regretted any evil conse- 
quences of the kind suggested, either did not fear them, or 
thought the evidence too strong to be disbelieved, whatever 
might be its effect. Little general interest, however, was excited 
on the question, until the statement was repeated in the Life of 
Newton, published in the Library of Useful Knowledge ;—a trea- 
tise professedly little but a translation from Biot, but which, 
by its wide circulation, at once gave a notoriety to the report 
that it would have been long in gaining while it was only to be 
found in a foreign language, and in one of the fifty-two volumes 
of the Biographie Universelle. Then national and religious feel- 
ings were at once brought into action ; and many readers would 
allow of no other doubt, than whether the statement proceeded 
principally from enmity to England or to Christianity.* It may 


* « A Frenchman’s libel on the greatest of English philosophers, 
in which, inter alia, it is insinuated that his mental faculties had lost 
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not be an improbable conjecture, that the circumstances of the 
publication added to the violence of the outcry; and that the 
statement might have been more impartially discussed, had it 
not come forth under the sanction of a society, which (how far 
by its own fault, we do not stay to enquire) has certainly incur- 
red the misfortune of exciting in no ordinary degree the alarm 
of many very excellent, and the enmity of some very well- 
meaning persons. 

The charge of hostility or indifference to the philosophical re- 
putation of Newton, is too absurd to deserve any refutation.* 
That of an intention to depreciate the value of Newton’s theo- 
logical researches, requires more attention. Dr Brewster in 
many passages deservedly exculpates M. Biot from any design 
to injure religion; but a different account must be given of the 
conduct of a still more distinguished person. We believe it is 
unquestionable that La Place did attach much importance to 
the question ; and was anxious to establish the fact that New- 
ton’s theological works were written at a late period of his life, 
after his intellect had received a shock, from which, in his opi- 
nion, it never recovered. It was not unnatural, that those who 
heard that the enquiry had been taken up in this spirit on the 
one side, should enter with something of the feeling of partisans 
into the controversy on the other. The question seemed one of 
considerable interest ; for if the testimony of any one man could 
be considered as peculiarly valuable on such a subject, it was 
that of Newton, alike distinguished by the power of his mind, 
the purity of his character, and the singleness of his will. 

Yet no real importance attaches to the solution of this doubt, 
which has been considered as so material. The notion that 
Newton’s theological writings were composed in the decline of 
‘his life, is not new; and that period has often been represented 


their vigour before he thought of writing on theological subjects, 
has been literally translated, and published as the “ Life of Newton,” 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. — Quarterly 
Review, vol. xliv. p. 57. 

* It is, however, curious to see the terms in which Biot, using the 
words of La Place, speaks of the philosopher, whom they are both 
accused of maligning. ‘ Malgré ces défauts inévitables, l’importance 
et la généralité des découvertes sur ce systéme et sur les points les 
plus intéressants de la physique mathématique, un grand nombre de 
vues originales et profondes, qui a été le germe des plus brillantes 
théories des géométres du dernier siécle, tout cela, présenté avec beau- 
coup d’élégance, assure, a l’ouvrage des Principes, la pré-éminence sur 
les autres productions de Seupeit emate,’ 
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as one of mental inaction and comparative imbecility. If the 
value of the works depends at all on the supposed state of the 
author’s mind when they were written, it had been depreciated 
at least as much before the publication of M. Biot’s Life as since. 
We know no passage of more unhesitating contempt for New- 
ton’s authority, than one contained in an article on Conti, in the 
Biographie Universelle, published some years before the notion 
of his temporary alienation of mind had been suggested; but 
proceeding on the supposition that his theological works were 
composed during dotage. 

In any case, the importance of the dates assigned to New- 
ton’s theological writings is exceedingly small. Dr Brewster 
has satisfactorily established the fact, that the letters ‘ on two 
‘ notable corruptions of Scripture’ were written, and many at 
least of the opinions in the ‘ Observations on Prophecy’ matured, 
before any doubt can exist as to the sanity of the author; but 
this is utterly immaterial to the question of his religious opinions. 
The value of the particular works must depend exclusively on 
their intrinsic merits ; the argument as to the authenticity of par- 
ticular texts, or a particular mode of interpreting prophecy, must 
be judged by itself, not by the supposed character or wisdom of 
the writer. As far as the personal character of Newton is con- 
cerned, all that we are interested to know is the undoubted fact, 
that, before the time at which his mind is said to have sunk 
under exertion or disappointment, he was habitually engaged in 
the studies of religion, and had prosecuted them to such an ex- 
tent as to have already acquired the character of ‘ a most excel- 
* lent divine,’ as well as mathematician and philosopher. 

In truth, however, it is but an ill compliment to religion to 
consider the testimony of any individual, even Newton himself, 
as of importance to its interests. It is not on such evidence 
that its reception or authority will ever depend. The practical 
interest of the question is rather on the side of philosophy ; and 
it may seem of some moment to enquire, at a time when accu- 
sations of infidel tendency are frequently brought against physi- 
cal science, what was its effect on the opinions of its greatest 
professor. The enquiry assumes additional importance, from 
the consideration that the founder of a system is more likely to 
contemplate it in all its bearings and tendencies, than the most 
distinguished of his followers, who are chiefly engaged in per- 
fecting its processes, and the minute elaboration of its details. 

Even in this view, the importance of the question may be very 
easily overrated. We attribute much less influence to particu- 
lar intellectual pursuits, than it is the fashion to ascribe to them. 
Opinions depend much more on individual character, and on the 
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general temper and tone of feeling of the age, than upon courses 
of reading, or devotion to any particular pursuit. A particular 
work will sometimes produce a lasting effect, and determine the 
character either to good or evil. But we are very sceptical as 
to the general influence of courses of study not immediately 
bearing on religious or moral principle. They may indeed 
occupy the mind too exclusively, but that risk is common to 
them all. So also are their other dangers and advantages. What- 
ever be the subject of contemplation, —the vicissitudes of empires, 
or the revolutions of nature,—the internal constitution of the 
mind, or the mechanism of the universe,—in each the spirit of 
scepticism and unbelief will find topics for cavil, the spirit of 
piety will discover fresh matter of admiration and devotion. 
Indeed the history of literature seems to furnish demonstra- 
tive evidence that this is so. Religious or irreligious tendencies 
are found to prevail rather in particular eras than among par- 
ticular classes. The deep enthusiasm of the times which fol- 
lowed the Reformation in this country, and gave birth to the 
Commonwealth, long continued to produce its natural effect in 
a high and serious tone of mind. Statesmen, philosophers, 
lawyers, and poets, all habitually pursued the study, and spoke 
the language of religion, and most of those who used their pen 
at all, consecrated some part of its action to the service of their 
God. Clarendon, Falkland, Boyle, Hale, and Milton, imme- 
diately occur to the memory in such a review: and even the 
spirit of doubt and error sounds a high toned and enthusiastic 
note when breathed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The feel- 
ings of the times were changed, after the return of Charles II. 
had substituted profligacy for austerity, and levity for serious- 
ness. The habits of the court were indeed too alien from the 
feelings of the people to become amalgamated with the substance 
of their thoughts and actions ; yet the influence spread wide over 
all classes. Theology, while it retained its form, almost parted 
with its spirit ; and while absolute infidelity received a formi- 
dable extension, indifference to religion became fearfully com- 
mon among those who had any thing else to attend to. Happily 
there was a strong under-current: the feelings and principles 
of better times were not entirely overpowered ; but the charac- 
ter of the most distinguished men of the day was changed; and 
literature and science talked a language, differing indeed from 
that of the succeeding age in France by a manifest inferiority 
both in malignity and wit, but resembling if in its cold and 
heartless style, and in the absence of that continual reference to 
high feelings and holy affections which had been so remarkable 
in the preceding age. Even during the period when the infi- 
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delity imputed to many of the most distinguished votaries of 
science has furnished matter of charge against science herself, 
the spirit of the age, rather than of the pursuit, has been in 
fault. Where is the justice of ascribing the infidelity of par- 
ticular natural philosophers to the nature of their studies, when 
a similar spirit was-found, about the same time, in Diderot and 
D’Holbach, in Hume and Gibbon ? 

When stripped of the adventitious importance which has been 
attached to it, the investigation of the state of Newton’s mind 
at the time of his supposed insanity loses much of its interest. 
Yet so remarkable an incident in the history of such an under- 
standing deserves some curiosity for its own sake. We propose 
therefore to examine into the true state of a question which M. 
Biot had not the necessary evidence for determining, and which 
Dr Brewster appears to have been predisposed to determine in 
one way. His own expressions are, that by reason of ‘ the 
* consequences of the disclosure of Newton’s illness, I felt it to 
‘ be a sacred duty to the memory of that great man, to the feel- 
‘ ings of his countrymen, and to the interests of Christianity it- 
‘ self, to enquire into the nature and history of that indisposi- 
‘tion, which seems to have been so much misrepresented and 
‘ misapplied.’ (P. 227.) And again, after stating some argu- 
ments against the truth of the statement—‘ but we are fortu- 
‘ nately not confined to this very reasonable mode of defence.’ 
(Ibid.) We make no apology, therefore, for considering Dr 
Brewster as the advocate for Newton’s uninterrupted sound- 
ness of mind; and in that capacity, while he has faithfully col- 
lected all the most important evidence on the question, he has 
exhibited considerable dexterity in its arrangement. We will 
adopt a different course, and state the different circumstances 
which seem to bear on the discussion simply in the order of 
their occurrence ; prefixing merely the passage in Huygens’s 
Journal, from which the whole controversy has arisen, and an 
extract from the Journal of Mr De la Pryme, a gentleman resi- 
dent at Cambridge, which has been much relied on as determi- 
ning it. 

‘On the 29th May, 1694, Mr Colin, a Scotsman, informed me, that, 
eighteen months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac Newton, had be- 
come insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by fire his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,* he made some observations which indicated 


* The words of the original, as given in M. Biot’s Life are, eum ad 
Archiepiscopum Cantabrigrensem venisset, and they are accordingly trans- 
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an alienation of mind. He was immediately taken care of by his 
friends, who confined him to his house and applied remedies, by means 
of which he had now so far recovered his health that he began to 
understand the Principia. —( Huygens's Journal. Brewster, p. 223-4.) 

‘ 1692, February 3d.— What I heard to-day I must relate. There 
is one Mr Newton, (whom I have very often seen,) Fellow of Trinity 
College, that is mighty famous for his learning, being a most excellent 
mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c. * * * * Of all the books 
he ever wrote there was one of colours and light, established upon 
thousands of experiments, which he had been twenty years of making, 
and which had cost him many hundreds of pounds. This book, which 
he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill luck 
to perish and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was almost 
at putting a conclusion to the same, after this manner: In a winter's 
morning, leaving it amongst his other papers, on his study table, 
whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he had unfortunately left 
burning there too, catched hold by some means of other papers, and 
they fired the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed it and several 
other valuable writings, and, which is most wonderful, did no further 
mischief. But when Mr Newton came from chapel, and had seen 
what was done, every one thought he would have run mad ; he was so 
troubled thereat, that he was not himself for a month after.'—(De la 
Pryme's Diary. Brewster, pp. 228-9.) 


We need not take up Newton’s history at an earlier period 
than the year 1688, when he was elected Member of Parliament 
for the University of Cambridge. The Convention Parliament 
was dissolved in February 1690, and during its continuance 
Newton appears to have resided principally in London. He did 
not sit in the following Parliament ; and again made Cambridge 
his principal abode until the year 1696, when he was appointed 
Warden of the Mint, and returned to London. During his at- 
tendance on Parliament however, he had become intimate with 
many persons of distinction ; and a wish seems to have been en- 
tertained to find some appointment for him which might keep 
him in the metropolis. Wor this purpose his chief dependence 
appears to have been on Lord Monmouth, afterwards the cele- 
brated Earl of Peterborough, and on Charles Montague, after- 
wards Earl of Halifax, an early and constant friend, to whom 


lated by M. Biot, and Dr Brewster has followed him, the Archbishop 
of Cambridge. The translator for the Library of Useful Knowledge 
has avoided this mistake by a bold maietamhonmditnca having 
made ‘observations before the Chancellor of Cambridge. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
person intended. Newton was in London when his illness was most 
severe. 
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he was finally indebted for his appointments in the Mint. Some 
of these circumstances have been already mentioned, but it is 
material to the understanding of part of the subsequent letters, 
that they should be shortly collected together. 

The attempt to find Newton some appointment seems to have 
been continued during the whole of the year 1691. In letters 
to Locke, published by Lord King, which bear date September 
26th, and November 14th, 1690, we meet with very warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude to Lord Monmouth; and we have already 
made an extract from a letter of December 13th, 1691, in which 
he declined a situation offered to him at the Charter House. 
Whether his indifference to this proposal had relaxed the exer- 
tions of his friends, it would not now be easy to discover; but 
a period of dissatisfaction on Newton’s part succeeded. On 
the 28th January 1691-2, he wrote from Cambridge to Locke 
in these terms. ‘ Being fully convinced that Mr Montague, 
‘upon an old grudge which I thought had been worn out, is 
* false to me, I have done with him, and intend to sit still, un- 
‘less my Lord Monmouth be still my friend. I have now no 
‘ prospect of seeing you any more, unless you be so kind as to 
‘ repay that visit 1 made you the last year,’ &c. (Lord King’s 
Life of Locke, p. 219. Brewster, p. 237.) And again, in a letter 
of February 16th, 1691-2, requesting Locke to prevent the pub- 
lication of his papers ‘ on two notable corruptions of Scripture,’ 
he says, ‘ I am very glad my Lord Monmouth is still my friend, 
‘ but intend not to give his lordship and you any farther trouble. 
‘ My inclinations are to sit still. I am to beg his lordship’s 
‘ pardon for pressing into his company the last time I saw him. 
‘I had not done it, but that Mr Paulin pressed me into the 
‘room.’ (Brewster, p. 275.) 

We need not minutely pursue Newton through the year 1692, 
though Dr Brewster has entered into much detail concerning 
the whole of that period. We find him in a letter to Locke, of 
May 3d, continuing some observations on miracles already enter- 
ed upon in that of February 16th ; and at a later time, discussing 
with much care some of Boyle’s experiments. Besides these 
evidences, which Dr Brewster has not noticed, of his continued 
attention to his usual pursuits, he was engaged in the course of 
the year in a mathematical correspondence with Dr Wallis, and 
occupied himself in the month of June with observations upon 
some remarkable haloes. 

We now arrive at an epoch to which particular importance 
has been attached. Mr Boyle had founded a lecture ‘ for pro- 
‘ ving the Christian religion against notorious Infidels;’ and 
Bentley was appointed to deliver the first course of Sermons. 
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The latter discourses ‘of the series were devoted to an exposition 
of the evidences of a Providence, from the constitution of the 
world, as explained in the Principia. The last was preached on 
December 5th, 1692; and after it was preached, Bentley trans- 
mitted some questions to Newton as to points on which he re- 
quired farther information. Newton returned an almost im- 
mediate answer, dated on December 10th ; and this was followed 
iy other letters, on the 17th January, and the 11th and 25th 

ebruary, 1692-3.* 

After this time we have no traces of Newton’s state of mind 
or feeling till the month of September 1693, when he unques- 
tionably laboured under a very serious indisposition, which, 
whether it amounted to temporary insanity or not, seems for 
the time to have produced the utmost depression of spirits, and 
materially interfered with the sound exercise of his understand- 
ing. No other account, as it appears to us, can be given of the 
following letters:—‘ Sir, Some time after Mr Millington had 
* delivered your message, he pressed me to see you the next time 
‘I went to London. I was averse; but upon his pressing con- 
‘sented, before I considered what I did, for I am extremely 
* troubled at the embroilment I am in, and have neither ate nor 
‘ slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency 
‘of mind. I never designed to get any thing by your interest, 
‘nor by King James’s favour, but am now sensible that I must 
‘ withdraw from your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the 
‘ rest of my friends any more, if I may but leave them quietly. 
‘I beg your pardon for saying I would see you again, and rest 
‘ your most humble and obedient servant, Is. Newron.’ (To 
Mr Pepys, September 13th, 1693. Brewster, p. 232.)—* Sir, 
‘ Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
‘ women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it, 
‘ as that when one told me you were sickly and would not live, 
‘I answered, “‘’T were better if you were dead.” I desire you 
‘to forgive me this uncharitableness; for I am now satisfied 
‘ that what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for my 


* The order of the third and fourth of these celebrated letters is in- 
verted in all the publications of them; the letter of February 11th, 
which purports to have been written as a final supplement, being placed, 
probably on that account, as the fourth. It is obvious, however, in 
reading the letters, that it refers only to the first and second, and that 
the remaining letter was written in answer to one from Bentley re- 
pees a speedy reply, and probably received after Newton consi- 

ered the correspondence at an end. 
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‘having had hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing 
‘ that you struck at the root of morality, in a principle you laid 
‘in your book of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, 
‘ and that I took you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for 
‘ saying or thinking that there was a design to sell me an office, 
‘or to embroil me.—I am your most humble and unfortunate 
‘servant, Is. Newton.’ (To Mr Locke, September 16th, 1693. 
Brewster, p. 238.) 

Mr Pepys, on the receipt of Newton’s extraordinary letter, 
wrote to Mr Millington, the gentleman named in it, to enquire 
as to the existence of any ‘ discomposure in head, or mind, or 
both.’ Mr Millington’s answer, dated September 30th, fur- 
nishes some remarkable circumstances, though only part of it 
need be extracted. 

‘I was, I must confess, very much surprised at the enquiry you 
were pleased to make about the message that Mr Newton made the 
ground of his letter to you, for I was very sure I never either re- 
ceived from you or delivered to him any such ; and therefore I went 
immediately to wait upon him, with a design to discourse him about 
the matter, but he was out of town, and since I have not seen him, 
till, upon the 28th, I met him at Huntingdon, where, upon his own 
accord, and before I had time to ask him any question, he told me 
that he had writ to you a very odd letter, at which he was much con- 
cerned ; added, that it was in a distemper that much seized his head, 
and that kept him awake for above five nights together, which upon 
occasion he desired I would represent to you, and beg your pardon, 
he being very much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom he hath so great an honour. He is now very well, and though 
I fear he is under some small degree of melancholy, yet I think there 
is no reason to suspect it hath at all touched his understanding, and I 
hope never will.’ (Brewster, p. 234, 5.) 

It may be collected probably from this letter that, whatever 
had been the character of Newton’s disorder, it had by this time 
much subsided ; and the same conclusion will follow from the 
letter which he addressed to Locke on October 5th,* in reply to 
a most kind and friendly answer to the melancholy letter of 
September 16th. 

‘ Sin, The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an ill 
habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which this summer has been epide- 
mical, put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, I had 








* There can be no doubt that Newton's letter was in answer to 
Locke’s. There must however be some mistake in the date of one of 
them, if this be so; for they both bear date October 5th, Newton's at 
Cambridge, Locke’s at Oates, his seat near High Laver in Essex, about 
40 miles distant from Cambridge. 
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not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and for five days 
together not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what I said of 
your book I remember not. If you please to send me a transcript of 
that passage, I will give you an account of it if I can.—I am, your 
most humble servant, Is. Newron.’ (Brewster, p. 240.) 


From this time we may probably consider Newton’s health of 
body and mind as re-established. The letter itself, though 
marked by the singular circumstance of his having forgotten 
those cireumstances which had given him so much pain not three 
weeks before, has no features of querulousness or incoherence ; 
and we soon find him restored in some measure to the prosecu- 
tion of his former studies, and ready to attend to scientific re- 
search, and to answer scientific enquiries. In November 1693, 
he corresponded with Pepys on a mathematical question of pro- 
bability ; and from September Ist, 1694, for several years, he was 
in communication with Flamstead, for the purpose of farther 
verifying his lunar theory by comparison with the observations 
of that great astronomer. 

It is unnecessary to advert to the later occupations of New- 
ton’s life, as any notion of a permanent affection of mind must 
already be completely disproved ; but there is a remarkable pass- 
age in Mr Conduitt’s narrative, which deserves notice, as it shows 
a complete return, in appearance at least, to all his former ha- 
bits. * At the University he spent the greater part of his time 
* in his closet, and, when he was tired with his severer studies of 
‘ philosophy, his relief and amusement was going to some other 
‘ study, as history, chronology, divinity, and chemistry, all which 
‘ he examined and searched thoroughly, as appears by the many 
‘ papers he has left on those subjects. After his coming to Lon- 
‘ don, all the time he had to spare from his business, and the 
‘ civilities of life, in which he was scrupulously exact and com- 
‘ plaisant, was employed in the same way; and he was hardly 
‘ ever alone without a pen in his hand, and a book before him; 
‘ and in all the studies he undertook, he had a perseverance and 
‘ patience equal to his sagacity and invention.’ —(Turnor’s His- 
tory of Grantham, p. 163.) 

We have spoken of Dr Brewster’s dexterity in marshalling 
his evidence. The term will not appear misapplied, when we 
mention that he decides the question against the insanity of 
Newton, on the evidence merely of Huygens’s journal, and De la 
Pryme’s diary ; on certain general considerations of improbabi- 
lity, and the comparison of some particular dates ; without even 
mentioning the letters to which we have referred, and especially 
those of September 1693. When he has arrived at his conclu- 
sion, he gives the letters in question, to show ‘ the real nature 
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‘and extent of the indisposition to which Huygens’s statement 
‘refers.’ Even in the argument from dates, he attaches far too 
great weight to the evidence of particular writings, from an 
over strict and erroneous interpretation, as it appears to us, of 
the passages in Huygens and De Ja Pryme, from which he ar- 
ues. 

. Huygens’s journal speaks ambiguously of the exciting cause 
of Newton’s supposed derangement. It is said to have arisen, 
‘either in consequence of his too intense application to his 
‘studies, or from excessive grief at having lost, by fire, his 
‘ chemical laboratory, and several manuscripts.’ Dr Brewster 
adopts the latter suggestion exclusively, and much of his argu- 
ment as to the general improbability of the statement is drawn 
from the inadequacy of this particular cause. 


‘ The unbroken equanimity of Newton’s mind, the purity of his 
moral character, his temperate and abstemious life, his ardent and un- 
affected piety, and the weakness of his imaginative powers, all indi- 
cated a mind which was not likely to be overset by any affection to 
which it could be exposed. The loss of a few experimental records 
could never have disturbed the equilibrium of a mind like his. If they 
were the records of discoveries, the discoveries, themselves indestruct- 
ible, would have been afterwards given to the world. If they were 
merely the details of experimental results, a little time could have 
easily reproduced them. Had these records contained the first fruits 
of early genius—of obscure talent, on which fame had not yet shed its 
rays, we might have supposed that the first blight of such early am- 
bition would have unsettled the stability of an untried mind. But 
Newton was satiated with fame. His mightiest discoveries were com- 
pleted, and diffused over all Europe, and he must have felt himself 
placed on the loftiest pinnacle of earthly ambition. The incredulity 
which such views could not fail to encourage, was increased by the 
novelty of the information. No English biographer had ever alluded 
to such an event. History and tradition were equally silent, and it 
was not easy to believe that the Lucasian professor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, a member of the English Parliament,* and the first phi- 
losopher in Europe, could have lost his reason, without the dreadful 
fact being known to his own countrymen,’ —224-—5, 


It is not merely in these general reasonings that Dr Brewster 
has been led into erroneous argument, by the assumption that 
the loss of the papers was the exciting cause of Newton’s de- 
pression of mind. His reasoning as to the earlier writings on 
which he relies, turns entirely on the same supposition ; for he 





* We have already pointed out the mistake on which this argument 
is founded. 
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fixes the commencement of the imputed insanity by the date of 
the fire, which he collects from De la Pryme’s Diary ; and the 
cogency of his argument from the employments of the earlier part 
of the year 1692, depends entirely on the correctness of this date, 
which does not correspond with that given by Huygens. Again, 
the importance of the letters to Pepys about chances depends 
mainly, and that of the correspondence with Flamstead in 1694 
entirely, on the assumption that Newton is represented by Huy- 
gens as only beginning to understand the Principia in May 
1694, the date of the entry in his journal. It is plain that such 
an interpretation cannot be relied on. The report of Colin is 
evidently a vague one; but the discovery of which he spoke pro- 
bably preceded his departure from England, of the date of which 
there is no trace; and it is not unlikely that the circumstance 
did not come to the knowledge of a Scotchman, as he is de- 
scribed, until some time after its occurrence. Dr Brewster in- 
deed conjectures that Colin was a Bachelor of Arts of the name 
of Collins, whom Newton afterwards employed in his calcula- 
tions ; and this would give a higher authority to the details of 
his report than they would otherwise seem to deserve. There 
is, however, no evidence whatever of the identity of the parties, 
except the similarity of the names; and it is, in other respects, 
unlikely that they were the same. In June 1695, Newton men- 
tions Collins as a Bachelor of Arts whom he could employ for a 
little money. (Brewster, p. 223, note.) In May 1694, there- 
fore, he must have been a very young man ;—not very likely, 
since his pecuniary circumstances were such that he was to be 
paid for the honour of assisting the great philosopher, to be 
abroad at all, nor, from his youth, to be in communication with 
Huygens. If he were so, he would be more likely to be known 
as a member of the University where he had received his edu- 
cation, than as a Scotchman ; nor is the circumstance itself, that 
he was a Scotchman, very probable before the union of the two 
kingdoms. If known indeed to Huygens as a Cambridge man, 
he would hardly fail to be so described on a question of Cam- 
bridge anecdote. 

Omitting many of the circumstances above detailed, and which 
we have mentioned only to deprive them of that importance 
which has been attached to them, there seems to be enough of 
unquestionable evidence to lead us to a conclusion somewhat 
different from any hitherto formed. It is clear, from Newton’s 
own letters, that in September 1693 he had suffered for a year 
under a disorder, which in some degree affected his mind. 
* I am extremely troubled at the embroilment I amin, and have 
‘ neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my former 
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‘ consistency of mind ;’—an obscure expression, undoubtedly, but 
which clearly points to some mental affection. It might be only 
great nervous depression,—it might in some stage of its career 
assume a more formidable character. In the letter of October 
to Locke, Newton again refers the beginning of his illness to the 
preceding winter; but in neither letter does he allude to the 
loss of his papers, or refer his sufferings to any such cause. In 
the candour and openness of his nature, such an omission is 
almost conclusive. It was very easy for Colin to confuse the two 


_ stories ; or to conjecture, what he does not assert, that they were 


connected. 

According to the dates given by both these letters, the disease 
must have had its origin before the composition of the letters to 
Bentley ; and perhaps there may be reason to suspect that it had 
rather an earlier date than Newton himself was aware of. At 
least, the letter to Locke, of January 1692, shows a tendency 
to suspicion and dissatisfaction, very little consonant with the 
general calmness of Newton’s temper ; and apparently the more 
unreasonable, as attaching to the conduct of an excellent and 
constant friend; and the letter of the following month shows 
some disinclination to society, and jealousy as to the construction 
which might be put upon his demeanour there, which hardly cor- 
respond with his character as described by Mr Conduitt. Though 
studious and retired, he was not reserved or recluse ; and these 
letters were written after he had removed from Cambridge, and 
had mixed, during his Parliamentary career, with many of the 


' great and noble. The indications, however, which they present 


would be of little moment, unless they corresponded rather 
closely with those afforded at a time when the disorder was at 
its height. 

We do not, however, attach much weight to the letters of Ja- 
nuary and February 1692. At a later part of that year the 
disease must, from Newton's own statement, have been in ex- 
istence ; and it is clear, from the letters to Bentley, which must 


| have been written during its progress, that it did not, during its 


earlier stages, impair the vigour or soundness of his reasoning 
powers, however it might interfere with his happiness, or irri- 
tate his temper. We cannot mark its advance; but we have 
Newton’s own authority for considering it to have been aggra- 
vated by the intervention of some epidemic disorder in the sum- 
mer of 1693; and the effect seems to have been a short parox- 
ysm, during which neither his memory nor his reason were proof 
against the assault to which they were exposed. Erroneous 
fancies and feelings crowded upon him—a message from Pepys, 
which was never sent or delivered ;—a notion that Locke had 
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endeavoured to embroil him with women,—an imagination pe- 
culiarly absurd, when considered with reference to the character 
of both the parties ;—a wish for absolute retirement and seclu- 
sion ;—a belief that there was a design to sell him an office, 
itself not an unremarkable reference to the events of a season, 
during which the first seeds of disease were perhaps sown. 

Less weight is to be given to the opinions which Newton ex- 
pressed about the moral tendency of Locke’s great work, for 
they were only those very generally entertained at the time ; 
but they are not to be left out of the account, for they seem to 
have differed from his more habitual judgment; and, as we have 
already noticed, though the subject of humble apology in Sep- 
tember, they were forgotten early in October. At that time 
indeed, Newton, whatever had been the nature of his disease, 
was probably convalescent ; but forgetfulness of what has been 
said or done during a season of mental disorder does not unfre- 
quently accompany convalescence. That there had, before then, 
been a time during which his mind had so far yielded to the 
effects of long continued exertion, and the additional pressure of 
immediate bodily illness, that on his recovery he might natu- 
rally be very careful not again to expose himself to the danger 
of the like suffering, seems to us a conclusion hardly to be 
avoided. 

We had rather use this result to explain the comparative in- 
action of Newton’s latter days, than draw from that inaction an 
argument in support of the conclusion itself. But their con- 
nexion is too close to be altogether neglected ; and the careful 
examination of the dates at which the foundation of Newton’s 
different works was laid, only makes the absence of any new 
career of research more remarkable. Not only did his applica- 
tion to theological study exist before his illness, but his works 
connected with it were then in a state of forwardness or com- 
pleteness. The Chronology was composed at Cambridge ; 
probably before 1693, for he ceased to reside there in 1696. 
His cessation from any new course of mathematical invention 
or discovery has long been the subject of surprise. Yet his 
habits of life continued apparently unaltered. His time indeed 
was less at his own disposal; the duties of office and of society 
claimed a larger portion of it; but enough remained_for him, 
who at the early age of twenty-four, had laid the foundation of 
his wonderful discoveries in optics, physics, and mathematics, 
to open other fields of investigation, had he still ventured on 
that patient and laborious application of his whole mind to the 
gradual evolution of a theory, to which, and not to sudden con- 
jecture or intuition, he uniformly attributed the success of his re- 
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searches.* Dr Brewster indeed says that ‘ Newton was satiated 
‘ with fame’ (p. 225); that ‘the ambition of fame is a youthful pas- 
‘sion, which is softened, if not subdued, by age;’ that ‘ Newton 
‘ was invested with all the insignia of immortality ; but, endow- 
‘ed with a native humility of mind, and animated with those 
‘hopes which teach us to form a humble estimate of human 
‘ greatness, he was satisfied with the laurels he had won, and 
‘ he sought only to perfect and complete his labours’ (p. 245.) 
The love of fame is perhaps as much displayed in care for the 
completion and perfection of the great works already achieved 
as in the undertaking of new toils; and so far as it is evin- 
ced by eagerness in the assertion of his own claims to priority 
and originality of discovery, it appears to have been at least as 
strong in the latter as in the earlier part of Newton’s life. The 
argument, however, has singularly little application to New- 
ton, on whose career the love of distinction had unusually small 
influence. Fame was at all times much less tempting to him, 
than the contentions which might follow it were fearful. Du- 
ring the most active part of his life, it was with the utmost 
difficulty that his friends could prevail on him to allow the 
publication of his discoveries ; a reluctance attributable prin- 
cipally to his aversion to controversy; but in part, perhaps, 
to that singular modesty which led him, as Mr Conduitt tells 
us, to compare himself to ‘ a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
‘ diverting himself in now and then finding a smoother pebble 
‘or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
‘ truth lay all undiscovered before him.’ 

So easily indeed was Newton deterred from the pursuit of 
fame, that we find him in 1672, in consequence of the bicker- 
ings occasioned by his theory of light, declaring his intention 
‘ to be no farther solicitous about matters of philosophy ;’ and 
in 1675, saying that he finds it ‘ yet against the grain to put 
‘ pen to paper any more on that subject :’ and the publication 
of the Optics was delayed till 1704, lest, if it took place during 
Hooke’s lifetime, it should become the occasion of renewed dis- 
putes. Even when he had determined on the publication of the 


* The well-known story that the fall of an apple led Newton ta 
the discovery of the theory of gravitation, is no exception to the 
truth of this account. It merely turned his attention to a particular 
part of the subject, but patient thought worked out the principles on 
which it was to be explained. Dr Brewster (p. 344, note) says, that 
there is no authority for the story; it is however referred to as a 
known fact by Mr Conduitt.—Turnor's History of Grantham, p. 160. 
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Principia, he was anxious to suppress the third book, and as- 
signed as a reason that ‘ Philosophy is such an impertinently 
‘ litigious lady, that a man had as good be engaged in lawsuits 
‘as have to do with her. I found it so formerly, and now I 
‘ can no sooner come near her again but she gives me warning.’ 
Yet this indifference to fame, when combined with the disquiet 
attendant upon it, failed to turn him aside from those studies 
in which he delighted for their intrinsic interest. Activity 
was the natural state of his mind, research its favourite occu- 
pation. No degree of vexation or disappointment prevented his 
continual application to the pursuits in which he was absorbed. 
The love of quiet could conquer the appetite for fame; but the 
quiet was retirement from the contests of publicity, not from 
the exertions of investigation. Why, then, were these exertions 
intermitted, at a time when all his pursuits remained apparently 
unchanged? If we believe that he had learned from experience 
to fear the effect of overstrained exertion continued for a long 
period, a motive is at once suggested sufficient to account for an 
unwilling abstinence. But no less cogent reason seems adequate 
to explain so great and sudden a change in the real habits of a 
life so little altered in its apparent tenor. 

We have been led into so much detail on this question, that 
we can allow but little space to the consideration of others. 
There is however one, which, from the excitement it occasion- 
ed at the time, and the feeling of partisanship which is still 
connected with it, requires some attention in any notice con- 
nected with the Life of Newton. We refer to the celebra- 
ted controversy about the doctrine of Fluxions and the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. Little doubt is now entertained as to 
the independent right of each claimant to the fame of his in- 
vention. The priority of Newton is beyond dispute; but there 
is little more question as to the complete independence of Leib- 
nitz’s discovery. But the passions which raged so fiercely, while 
these points were unsettled, left behind them an agitation which 
has not yet entirely subsided ; and the personal conduct of the 
contending parties is still a topic of discussion, when the sub- 
ject on which they disputed is at rest. 

A dispassionate review of the real facts will perhaps leave nei- 
ther party completely free from blame, though very little will 
attach to Newton. But it will vindicate each from much obloquy 
which has been cast on him by the supporters of the other, and 
show that there was very little to condemn in either, long after the 
epochs from which blame has been imputed. The zeal of inju- 
dicious friends on each side seems to have taken umbrage where 
no offence was intended; and the principals at length learned 
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to construe the conduct of their respective opponents in the 
sense originally affixed to it by less worthy commentators. 

Nothing can be more free from suspicion than the earlier in- 
tercourse between Newton and Leibnitz. Adopting the fashion 
of that time, or perhaps of an age a little earlier, Newton, who 
was never prompt to communicate discoveries which he had 
not brought to that perfection in which he desired to produce 
them, announced to Leibnitz his possession of a new method of 
calculation, and the subjects to which it was peculiarly appli- 
cable, but concealed the statement of the method itself in an 
anagram. It has never been pretended that Leibnitz deciphered 
the anagram ; but it has been said that the announcement of the 
existence of a method applicable to the subjects in question was 
enough to set him upon the track of the discovery. Such a 
belief does not appear to us well founded; if it were, the ho- 
nour of the invention would hardly be worthy of so much con- 
tention as it has occasioned. But there seems to be no reason 
for doubting the truth of Leibnitz’s answer, in which he inform- 
ed Newton that he had himself already discovered a similar 
method, and communicated its nature most frankly and freely. 

At this time, and long after, each of the two inventors 
might be unaware of the exact date of the discovery by the 
other; but neither appears to have had any suspicion that the 
discoveries were not perfectly independent. Newton, who 
had kept his method to himself for some years, and knew 
that at the date when he first possessed it, Leibnitz was not 
twenty years old, might be nearly sure that he was the first; 
but neither imagined that the other had received any assistance 
from himself. On Newton’s part, this very clearly appears from 
the celebrated scholium in the Principia, which has been a good 
deal misrepresented or overstrained on both sides. In that great 
work, the immortal author seems to have been scrupulously 
careful to give due honour to all those who had been on the 
same track of discovery with himself. The manner in which 
he speaks of Wren, Hooke, and Halley, with reference to the 
law of gravitation, is well known ; and the same spirit led him, 
when publicly announcing his discovery of Fluxions, to give 
his due share of credit to Leibnitz. After stating his own com- 
munication to Leibnitz, he gives this account of that philoso- 
pher’s answer. ‘ Rescripsit Vir Clarissimus se quoque in ejus- 
‘ modi methodum incidisse, et methodum suam communicavit, 
‘a mea vix abludentem, preterquam in verborum et notarum 
‘ formulis, et idea generationis quantitatum.’ 

It seems impossible to doubt that at this time Newton believed 
Leibnitz to be an independent discoverer; and accordingly, M. 
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Biot treats the passage as ‘ eternalizing the rights of Leibnitz, 
‘ by recognising them in the Principia.’ This is giving too much 
weight to it. The controversy as to priority and invention had 
not then begun; and Newton’s belief as to the independence of 
Leibnitz’s discovery, entertained at a time when he had no par- 
ticular reason to doubt or investigate it, cannot be conclusive on 
the question ; though it is undoubtedly a very important testi- 
mony in favour of his rival. 

The first public suggestion of plagiarism on Leibnitz’s part, 
proceeded many years after (in 1699) from Fatio de Duillier, 
who spoke in positive terms of Newton’s priority, and threw out 
at least a suspicion that Leibnitz, ‘the second inventor,’ might 
have borrowed something from the other. Dr Brewster, in his 
willingness to find Leibnitz in the wrong, says that the remark 
of Fatio ‘by no means amounts to a charge of plagiarism, for 
* Leibnitz is actually designated the second inventor.’ It is not 
a charge certainly, for he only suggests the question as a matter 
for farther enquiry; but it is for enquiry into a suspicion of 
direct plagiarism, and cannot be tortured into any thing less, by 
any narrow interpretation of the word inventor. No recrimina- 
tion, however, was excited by this publication. Leibnitz was 
contented with asserting his own rights without discussing 
Newton’s, and referred to Newton’s scholium, among other evi- 
dence, in support of them. In estimating the weight to be attri- 
buted to that scholium, it is not immaterial to observe that it was 
retained in the second edition of the Principia, which was pub- 
lished in 1713, long after Leibnitz had made this use of it. The 
only alteration was the addition of the words, ‘ et idea genera- 
‘ tionis quantitatum,’ which were not in the first edition. The 
change proves that the passage did not pass without obser- 
vation, but was deliberately retained after the use made of it 
was known. Indeed it is not improbable that the alteration 
was made in direct reference to the next stages of the contro- 
versy, in which the two systems had been treated as very nearly 
identical, and the difference of principle involved in them had 
been apparently overlooked. 

The publication of Newton’s Optics in 1704 is an epoch from 
which an angrier tone of feeling prevailed. The editor of the 
Leipzic Acts, whom Newton believed to be Leibnitz, in review- 
ing the treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, published with 
the Optics, entered into a comparison of the method of fluxions 
with the differential calculus ; and used some expressions which 
may very probably have been misinterpreted, but which occa- 
sioned a great ferment in England. Dr Brewster (p. 202) calls 
it a sentence of some ambiguity,’ and immediately proceeds to 
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say that ‘there can be no doubt’ that it contains a charge of pla- 
giarism against Newton. The passage is of sufficient importance 
to be extracted. It isas follows: ‘ Pro differentiis igitur Leibnit- 
‘zianis D. Newtonus adhibet, semperque adhibuit, fluxiones, 
‘ quee sunt quam proxime ut fluentium augmenta, equalibus 
‘ temporis particulis quam minimis genita; iisque tum in suis 
‘ Principiis Nature Mathematicis, tum in aliis postea editis, 
‘cleganter est usus; quemadmodum et Honoratus Fabrius in 
‘ sua Synopsi Geometrica motuum progressus Cavallerianz me- 
* thodo substituit.’ 

The whole argument for treating this as a charge of plagiarism 
against Newton is drawn from the fact that Fabri had decidedly 
pillaged Cavaleri. To us it seems very questionable whether 
the inference is legitimately deduced. Comparisons do not 
usually run on all-fours ; and the writer might well mean merely 
to illustrate the resemblance between the two systems, without 
at all considering whether the circumstances under which it ex- 
isted in the two cases were similar or unlike. The object was to 
point out the correspondence of the methods. The absence of any 
intention to charge Newton with plagiarism, seems tobe confirmed 
by a minute examination of the wording of the passage. It is in 
other respects complimentary in expression; and the contrast of 
the words ‘adhibet’ in the case of Newton, and ‘substituit’ in that 
of Fabri, seems rather to favour the notion that, if the writer 
had Fabri’s plagiarism at all in his mind, he was willing by the 
terms he adopted to exclude the imputation of a similar proceed- 
ing to Newton. This conjecture is much strengthened by the 
insertion of the words, which otherwise have very little meaning, 
‘ adhibet, semperque adhibuit.’* 


* The same construction is given to the passage, and the same ar- 
guments used to support it, by Leibnitz himself, in his second letter 
to the Abbé Conti. The arguments will speak for themselves; but 
as Leibnitz’s veracity and fair-dealing have been called in question, it 
may be worth while to mention that the passage in the text was 
written before examining the correspondence with Conti, and from 
the mere inspection of the statement complained of, as extracted by 
Dr Brewster. Newton was not satisfied with the explanation, which 
he thought inconsistent with the expressions igitur and guemadmodum. 
We do not feel the force of the difficulty. At all events, Dr Brews- 
ter, who mentions Newton's suspicion that Leibnitz wrote the review 
in the Leipzig Acts, ought to have mentioned the construction which 
Leibnitz himself affixed to it. It is material evidence in any case ; but 
if he was the author, -_ the manner in which he speaks of the pas- 
sage, with full knowledge that he had been accused of writing it, gives 
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However this may be, it was not Newton who first took um- 
brage at the review. Keill thought it behoved him to interfere 
and assert Newton’s rights. In Dr Brewster’s phrase, ‘as the re- 
‘ presentative of Newton’s friends, he could not brook this base 
‘attack upon hiscountryman.’ He accordingly asserted Newton’s 
undoubted right to the invention of fluxions, and retorted the 
supposed charge of plagiarism on Leibnitz. ‘ The same calculus 
‘was afterwards published by Leibnitz, the name and the mode 
‘ of notation being changed.’ Keill’s letter was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and Leibnitz naturally was offended, 
and called, although in very courteous terms, for a retractation. 
Keill then put forward as his justification the passage already 
quoted from the Leipzig Acts; and it is said that Newton, and 
other members of the Royal Society, agreed in understanding it 
to imply an accusation of plagiarism. Contemporary construc- 
tion is never to be neglected in ascertaining what was really in- 
tended by a writer. In this instance, however, it is a construction 
formed after the question had been raised. It therefore is not 
the independent belief of the parties referred to, but only their 
assent to an interpretation suggested to them. In the result, 
Keill was authorized to explain and defend his statement; and 
he did so by asserting, not that Leibnitz had known the details 
of Newton’s method, but that he had seen letters containing 
‘ indications of it sufficiently intelligible to an acute mind, from 
‘ which he derived, or at least might derive, the principles of his 
‘ calculus.’ 

Dr Brewster thinks that Leibnitz ought not to have been 
offended with this statement; that it makes no distinct assertion 
that he derived his principles from the letters of Newton, or that 
he had them not before; that it is a mere statement of opinion 
as to the degree of facility with which the method might be di- 
vined from the letters; that this was an opinion which Keill or 
any other person was entitled to maintain ; and that the dispute 
therefore should have been allowed to terminate here. Consi- 
dering the circumstances of the publication, and the discussions 


some confirmation to that notion,) he was undoubtedly entitled to 
the benefit of his disavowal of the obnoxious meaning which had been 
attributed to it. ‘ C'est une interprétation maligne d'un homme qui 
cherchoit noise ; il semble que!'auteur des paroles inséré dans les Actes 
de Leipzig 4 voulu y obvier tout exprés par ces mots, adhibet semperque 
adhibuit : pour insinuer que ce n'est pas aprés la veue de mes differences, 
mais déja auparavant, qu'il s'est servi des fluxions. Et je défie qui 
que ce soit de donner un autre but raisonnable a ces paroles, semperque 
adhibuit,’—-Horsley's Newton, vol. iv. p. 600. 
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which had preceded it, this seems rather singular doctrine. Dr 
Brewster perhaps thinks that a literary controversy ought to be 
conducted after the model of those battles ubi tu pulsas ego va- 
pulo. And accordingly he speaks in very severe terms of Leib- 
nitz’s conduct in attempting to return the blow that he received, 
and is very indignant at the want of civility with which he speaks 
of Keill. Indeed, his indignation prevents him from discovering 
the true meaning of the expressions which he censures. ‘ He 
‘ branded Keill with the odious appellation of an upstart, and 
‘one little acquainted with the circumstances of the case.’ 
(Brewster, p. 205.) The word upstart would certainly be an of- 
fensive expression ; but the rest of the phrase is as little uncivil 
as any which could be adopted by a person who denied the truth 
of the writer’s assertions. But the whole passage is mistrans- 
lated. Leibnitz describes Keill under the terms, ‘ homine docto, 
‘sed novo, et parum perito rerum ante actarum cognitare ;’—a 
learned man (a qualification entirely omitted in Dr Brewster’s 
version), but coming late into the field, and little qualified to take 
cognizance of matters occurring before his own time. It is very 
true, that novus homo may sometimes mean an upstart, but it is 
difficult to account for the utter neglect of the context displayed 
in so rendering it in this passage. 

Another charge is better supported. Leibnitz, in a letter to 
Sir Hans Sloane, dated December 19th, 1711, declared, that in 
the review in the Leipzig Acts, ‘ no injustice had been done to 
‘ any party, but every one had received what was hisdue.’ Dr 
Brewster, acting on his interpretation of that passage, treats this 
as an adoption by Leibnitz of the charge of plagiarism against 
Newton. If we are right in our view of that passage, it is not 
absolutely so; but Leibnitz must have known that the passage 
had been so interpreted, and, if he did not mean to adopt it in 
that sense, he ought to have explained the construction which he 
himself put upon it. He did not, and here was the first fault, 
as far as we can see, in his conduct ;—a fault not sufficiently re- 
paired by his subsequent denial of such an interpretation in his 
letter to Conti. 

We do not propose to enter minutely into the later history of 
the controversy. From this time forward Leibnitz’s conduct 
was marked with much of heat and intemperance, and parts of 
it would deserve yet stronger reprehension. He had perhaps 
some cause of complaint connected with the publication of the 
Commercium Epistolicum; but this is no justification of his own 
course. We find him dealing about charges of malicious false- 
hood against the editors of that collection; eagerly adopting and 
obstinately persisting in an opinion of Bernoulli’s, that Newton 
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had formed his calculus after having seen Leibnitz’s; and accu- 
sing Newton himself of want of veracity, and of principles 
amounting to materialism, and injurious to the interests of re- 
ligion. We do not suppose that these charges were made insin- 
cerely ; but it is impossible not to attribute them to the wilful- 
ness of prejudice and hostility. The last accusation is peculiarly 
odious, when we recollect that it was repeatedly made, and that 
the slander was introduced into Leibnitz’s correspondence with 
the Princess of Wales, apparently for the purpose of injuring 
Newton in her estimation. It is also singularly offensive, when 
we remember Newton’s declaration to Bentley, of which Leib- 
nitz indeed was ignorant, ‘ When I wrote my treatise about 
* our system, I had an eye upon such principles as might work 
‘with considering men for the belief of a Deity, and nothing can 
‘ rejoice me more than to find it useful for that purpose.’ — Letter 
to Bentley, Dec. 16th, 1692. 

It is with a very different feeling that we turn to the conduct 
of Newton. He was naturally earnest in the assertion of his 
own claims ; but there was scarcely any thing undignified or il- 
liberal in his conduct. The only material exception seems to 
exist in the anxiety which he manifested in his letter to Conti, 
and his notes on Leibnitz’s reply, to identify the principles of 
the differential calculus with these of Barrow’s method of tan- 
gents. M. Biot indeed dwells much on some passages in which 
Newton treats the celebrated scholium in the Principia as in- 
tended to establish the priority of his own discovery, and not to 
recognise the independence of Leibnitz’s invention. With the 
opinion we have already expressed as to the importance of that 
passage as a testimony, we certainly cannot but regret that 
Newton, in insisting on interpreting it as a claim upon his 
own part, should have at all disavowed its bearing in favour of 
his rival also. But we see no reason whatever to doubt his as- 
sertion, that his principal object was to assert his own priority. 
It is to be observed that this was the only question in which he 
was personally interested : the independence of Leibnitz’s dis- 
covery could not prejudice his fame, and he accordingly treated 
it in general as a matter of indifference. ‘ Whether Mr Leib- 
‘ nitz invented it after me, or had it from me, is a question of no 
‘ consequence; for second inventors have no right.’ * 

One step indeed taken after Leibnitz’s death, may seem to re- 
quire a more considerable deduction to be made from the praise 
due to Newton’s general candour and temper; but it is not 





* Notes on the Letters to Conti, Horsley's Newton, vol. iv. p. 616. 
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quite certain that he concurred in it. In the third edition of 
the Principia, published in 1725, under the superintendence of 
Dr Pemberton, the scholium was omitted. Pemberton was in 
frequent communication with Newton with respect to the edi- 
tion, and perhaps it is not likely that he would have ventured 
on such an alteration without authority. Yet we would fain 
believe that Newton, who appears to have prevented Cotes from 
making any personal attack upon his rival, who retained the 
passage in the edition of 1713, long after the use made of it was 
known, and who had subsequently, in the notes on Leibnitz’s 
letter to Conti, referred to it as containing a claim on his own 
behalf, was not a party to its subsequent suppression. Dr 
Brewster indeed sees nothing to blame in the omission. ‘ He 
* was justified in withdrawing a passage which had been so erro- 
‘ neously interpreted, and so greatly misapplied,’ p. 216. ‘ He 
‘was bound either to omit it altogether, or to enter into expla- 
‘nations which might have involved him in a new controversy,’ 
p- 218. We cannot concur in these observations. We have al- 
ready explained the manner and degree in which the passage 
appears to bear upon the question between the parties. What- 
ever was its weight, Leibnitz was entitled to the benefit of it. 
If misinterpreted, the error might have been exposed, or the 
sense which the author intended it to bear, explained. But the 
attempt to withdraw it seems to us both undignified and un- 
fair; and we would readily suppose, either that Newton had no 
part in it, or yielded, in almost the extremity of old age, to the 
persuasions of those about him, equally zealous with himself for 
his reputation, but less scrupulous as to the means of asserting it. 

Our notice of Dr Brewster’s work has consisted principally 
of dissent. Yet we think highly of its general value. But the 
merit of the book, and its probable popularity, make it im- 
portant to refute any material errors which it contains. This 
is especially necessary wherever these errors affect the character 
of other distinguished votaries of science. Dr Brewster’s zeal 
for Newton’s glory sometimes renders him unjust to others. 
This is the case, in a very remarkable degree, with respect to 
Lord Bacon. The opinion that Newton’s mind was in any de- 
gree formed or guided by the precepts of the Novum Organum, 
is offensive to his biographer; and his attempt to disprove it 
has led him into a very disparaging view, both of the value and 
the effects of the Baconian Philosophy. His arguments are not 
devoid of plausibility, and are stated with considerable force 
of style; but his notions are eminently unsound and illogical, 
and they are expressed in a tone of arrogance, and of confident 
assertion contrary to fact, not a little calculated to lessen our 
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respect for his judgment, and our belief of his competency as a 
historian of science. 

His attack on ‘ the pretensions of the Baconian Philosophy’ 
opens as follows : ‘The method of investigating truth by obser- 
‘ vation and experiment, so successfully pursued in the Princi- 
‘ pia, has been ascribed by some modern writers of great cele- 
‘ brity to Lord Bacon; and Sir Isaac Newton is reported as 
‘ having owed all his discoveries to the application of the prin- 
‘ ciples of that distinguished writer. One of the greatest admi- 
‘ rers of Lord Bacon has gone so far as to characterise him as a 
‘man who has had no rival in the times which are past, and 
‘ as likely to have none in those which are to come. In a eulogy 
‘ so overstrained as this, we feel that the language of panegyric 
‘has passed into that of idolatry; and we are desirous of 
‘ weighing the force of arguments which tend to depose Newton 
‘ from the high-priesthood of nature, and to unsettle the proud 
‘ destinies of Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler.’ (P. 333.) We 
must pause a little to consider this beginning ; for it affords a 
specimen of that vagueness of statement, and of that declama- 
tory style in which the whole discussion is conducted. Who, 
we would ask, are the ‘ modern’ writers here referred to; and 
what are those arguments of theirs which militate against the 
claims and the fame of either Newton, Copernicus, Galileo, or 
Kepler? By the term ‘ modern,’ Dr Brewster probably means 
recent writers, and has more particularly in view Mr Dugald 
Stewart, Professor Playfair, and Sir J. Herschel.* Any opi- 
nion regarding the history of philosophy that comes to us sanc- 
tioned by three such names, is assuredly favourably recom- 
mended; and Dr Brewster would have done well, by mention- 
ing those to whom he opposes himself, to enable his readers to 
judge what is due, in the matter of authority, to the disputants 
on either side. But, is the view which these eminent writers 


* It is very evident, though Dr Brewster does not name the ido- 
latrous admirer, that he refers, in the above statement, to the following 
remarkable passage of Professor Playfair’s Dissertation on the Progress 
of Mathematical and Physical Science :—‘ Bacon is destined, if, indeed, 
‘ any thing in the world be so destined, to remain an instantia singularis 
‘ among men, and as he has had no rival in the times which are past, so 
‘ is he likely to have none in those which are to come. Before any 
‘ parallel to him can be found, not only must a man of the same talents 
: be produced, but he must be placed in the same circumstances, the me- 
‘mory of his predecessor must be effaced, and the light of science, 
‘ after being entirely extinguished, must be again beginning to revive. 
‘ If a second Bacon is ever to arise, he must be ignorant of the first.’ 
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have taken of the services of Lord Bacon peculiar either to 
themselves or their age; or have they advanced any thing in 
behalf of the author of the Novum Organum, incompatible with 
the claims of those illustrious men whom Dr Brewster has 
thought himself called upon to defend? Was Maclaurin, the 
faithful expositor of Newton’s discoveries, less ardent in his 
admiration of Bacon, or less ample in his acknowledgments 
of the utility of the Inductive Logic, than the ‘ modern’ writers 
above-named? Or, to go farther back— Was Gassendi, the bio- 
grapher of Copernicus, and the contemporary of Galileo and 
Kepler, less a champion for Bacon than those recent extollers 
whom Dr Brewster represents as unsettling, by their undue ad- 
miration of him, ‘the proud destinies’ of greater men? Noenlight- 
ened assertor of Bacon’s claims, as the father of the Inductive Lo- 
gic, ever insinuated any thing calculated to disparage these memo- 
rable discoverers. His admirers have only represented him as 
the first professed expounder and systematizer of those rules of 
philosophizing which were fortunately followed by some philo- 
sophers who never had made them a particular object of inves- 
tigation. It detracts nothing from the peculiar merits of Bacon, 
that they succeeded without his express aid ; and it detracts no- 
thing from theirs to say, that his labours shed a new, asurer, and 
a more animating light over that path of enquiry into which the 
force of their inductive genius instinctively led them to enter. 

Dr Brewster’s argument may be stated as consisting of two 
parts. He contends, in the first place, that experimental en- 
quiry had been recommended, and successfully followed, by 
several philosophers preceding Bacon ; and, in the second place, 
that among those who succeeded him there is nowhere to be 
found any grateful admissions of his services. There is some 
truth, but a much larger portion of misapprehension, error, and 
mistatement in these views. The subject, if fully treated, 
would require a long dissertation; but we must limit our- 
selves to a few of the observations and facts which occur to our 
minds. 

The first argument is expressed as follows :—‘ The necessity 
* of experimental research, and of advancing gradually from the 
‘ study of facts to the determination of their cause, though the 
‘ groundwork of Bacon’s method, is a doctrine which was not 
‘ only inculcated, but successfully followed, by preceding philo- 
‘ sophers. In a letter from Tycho Brahe to Kepler, this indus- 
‘ trious astronomer urges his pupil ‘* to lay a solid foundation 
‘ for his views by actual observation, and then, by ascending 
‘from these, to strive to reach the causes of things ;” and it 
‘ was no doubt under the influence of this advice that Kepler 
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‘ submitted his wildest fancies to the test of observation, and 
‘ was conducted to his most splendid discoveries. The reason- 
‘ ings of Copernicus, who preceded Bacon by more than a cen- 
‘ tury, were all founded on the most legitimate induction. Dr 
‘ Gilbert had exhibited in his treatise on the magnet, the most 
‘ perfect specimen of physical research. Leonardo da Vinci 
‘ had described in the clearest manner the proper method of 
¢ philosophical investigation ; and the whole scientific career of 
‘ Galileo was one continued example of the most sagacious 
‘ application of observation and experiment to the discovery of 
‘ general laws.’ 
In what is here set forth by this new sifter of ‘ the pretensions 
‘ of the Baconian Philosophy,’ there is nothing approaching to 
originality. Dr Brewster has merely followed a remark of 
Iiume’s, contained in the well-known passage where he com- 
ares Galileo and Bacon, and some similar observations of 
Fabroni and Biot, in their respective Lives of Galileo,* and of 
Venturi, in his Essay on the works of Leonardo da Vinci. We 
are not aware of its having been ever denied by any one, that be- 
fore Bacon wrote, there were some examples of successful experi- 
mental enquiry, and some casual recommendations of that me- 
thod of philosophizing. Bacon himself has said as much; he 
was not ignorant either of Aristotle’s observations in Natural 
History, or of Gilbert’s experiments in Magnetism; and some 
of his contemporaries, to whom he submitted the outline of his 
plan, told him, like Dr Brewster, that in proposing the method 
of experiment, he proposed nothing altogether new. The re- 
marks and the logic of all Bacon’s oppugners have been very 
much alike. Here is their syllogism: Lord Bacon recom- 
mended enquiry by observation and experiment; but there 
were men before his day who practised that method of en- 
quiry ; therefore the world was in nought indebted to Lord 
Bacon. But have those far-seeing logicians overlooked no- 
thing in their first proposition? Is it founded on a full 
induction of all that is included in Lord Bacon’s perform- 
ances? Is it not, on the contrary, eminently defective in this 
essential point? Admitting all they have urged as to prior 
exemplifications of what Bacon enjoined, we may still ask, is 
there no distinction between the prosecution, in some few in- 
stances, of observation and experiment to a successful issue, 
and the deliberate and detailed exposition and enforcement of 


* Vite Italorum qui seculis 16 et 17 floruerunt, tom. 1.—Biogra- 
phie Universelle, tom. 16. 
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the Inductive, as the only method of legitimate enquiry ?—be- 
tween the occasional and general statement of a great prin- 
ciple, and the establishment of its paramount authority as a uni- 
versal rule and condition of all sound philosophical investiga- 
tion ?-—between transient recommendations of experiment, and 
the authoritative revelation of its power illimitably to extend 
and multiply the field and fruits of human knowledge? Who 
can be mentioned among the predecessors or contemporaries of 
Bacon, as having, like him, drawn the principles of the Induc- 
tive method from the nature of the human understanding—as 
having, in the most explicit manner, chalked out the steps by 
which we are to proceed in the discovery of truth, so as to 
ascend securely from the simplest laws of nature to the loftiest 
generalizations of her agency—as having classed the errors and 
prejudices by which we are apt to be misled in our philoso- 
phical enquiries—and as having attempted to weigh and assort 
experiments according to their value as helps to discovery ? ¢ It 
has been attempted by some,’ says a truly philosophical and ex- 
cellent writer,* ‘ to lessen the merit of Bacon’s great achieve- 
* ment, by showing that the Inductive method had been practised 
‘in many instances, both ancient and modern, by the mere in- 
* stinct of mankind; but it is not the introduction of inductive 
‘ reasoning, as a new and hitherto untried process, which cha- 
‘ racterises the Baconian Philosophy, but his keen perception, 
‘and his broad and spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic, an- 
‘ nouncement of its importance, as the alpha and omega of 
‘ science, as the grand and only chain for the linking together 
‘of physical truths, and the eventual key to every discovery 
‘ and every application.’ It is on this account, as the same very 
competent authority observes, that Bacon, * though his own 
* actual contributions to the stock of physical truths were 
‘small, is justly entitled to be looked upon as the great re- 
‘ former of science.’ 

Dr Brewster seems unable to perceive the utility of that body 
of rules and precepts, and that animated assertion of their fruit- 
fulness, for which we are indebted to the Novum Organum. He 
thinks it enough to deprive Bacon of any peculiar merit—‘ to 
‘ unsettle his proud destiny’—that a few had struck into that 
avenue to science which he first laid open to the universal know- 
ledge of mankind, then, for the most part, ignorant of its exist- 
ence, and of the grand results to which it was calculated to lead, 


* Sir J. W. Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoso- 
phy, p. 114. 
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Was it, then, of no importance to the cause of truth, and the pro- 

ess of genuine science, that the world should be possessed of 
the Method of Bacon, when its attention and admiration were so 
soon to be challenged for the opposite Method of Descartes ? 
Though this great genius proclaimed with a loud voice, that 
facts are as nothing towards the establishment of principles, 
and that all perfect science must be founded on the deduc- 
tion of effects from causes, we are still, it seems, to hold, that 
Bacon’s delineation and enforcement of the contrary, as the true 
course of scientific procedure, was trite and valueless! If Kepler 
was so much indebted to the advice of Tycho, to take facts as 
his guides in the search after causes, as to be thereby led to his 
* most splendid discoveries,’ how much must not the world gene- 
rally have been indebted to Bacon, who administered that advice 
so much more earnestly, largely, and methodically ? Dr Brews- 
ter cites the letter of Tycho for one purpose, but does not seem 
to have seen its value for another of far more importance. What 
he overlooked did not, however, escape the sagacity of Maclau- 
rin; for that eminent philosopher long ago noticed the letter in 
question, not to discredit Bacon, but to show how much such 
precepts as he delivered were calculated to accelerate the pro- 
gress of science. 

The preceding line of observation might be greatly extended ; 
but we must stop here, in order to reserve space for some notice 
of the second branch of Dr Brewster’s argument, in which he 
assumes a still more triumphant tone, and in respect to which, 
also, we hope to be able to satisfy our readers of his imperfect 
knowledge of the ground upon which he has ventured to tread 
with so confident a step. ‘ Having shown,’ says he, ‘ that 
* the distinguished ae ery who flourished before Bacon 
* were perfect masters both of the principles and practice of 
* Inductive research, it becomes interesting to enquire whether 
‘ or not the philosophers who succeeded him acknowledged any 
‘ obligation to his system, or derived the slightest advantage 
‘ from his precepts. If Bacon constructed a method to which 
* modern science owes its existence, we shall find its cultiva- 
* tors grateful for the gift, and offering the richest incense at 
* the shrine of a benefactor whose generous labours conducted 
‘them to immortality. No such testimonies, however, are to 
‘be found. Nearly two hundred years have gone by, teeming 
‘ with the richest fruits of human genius, and no grateful dis- 
‘ ciple has appeared to vindicate the rights of the alleged legis- 
* lator of science. Even Newton, who was born and educated 
‘ after the publication of the Novum Organum, never mentions 
‘the name of Bacon or his system, and the amiable and inde- 
‘ fatigable Boyle treated him with the same disrespectful silence.’ 
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This is strongly and boldly said; but, unfortunately for Dr 
Brewster’s credit as a historian of science, his statement is preg- 
nant with error, and inconsistent with fact. In part, we must 
confess ourselves unable to discover Dr Brewster's meaning ; 
for he says, that ‘ no grateful disciple has appeared to vindicate 
‘the rights of the alleged legislator of science,’ almost in the 
same breath in which he complains of the exaggerated preten- 
sions set up for Bacon, by some ‘ modern writers of great cele- 
‘ brity.’ Does he mean, that all vindicators of recent date are to be 
discounted, and that we must search farther back in the history 
of science, if it is wished to produce any competent witnesses 
in the cause of Lord Bacon ? What, then, will he say of Maclau- 
rin and Pemberton—of D’Alembert and Gassendi? The first 
two were professed expounders of Newton’s discoveries, and 
ranked, besides, in the list of his personal friends. Now, Mac- 
laurin describes Bacon as, in an especial manner, ‘ the founder 
* of Experimental Philosophy ;’ and tells us, * that his exhorta- 
‘ tions had a good effect, and that Experimental Philosophy had 
‘been much more cultivated since his time than in any pre- 
* ceding period.’ Pemberton’s work, which was perused before 
its publication by Newton himself, is prefaced with a view of 
the Novum Organum, in which Bacon is commemorated as the 
first promulgator of the true method of science. D’Alembert 
offers the richest incense at ‘ the shrine’ of Bacon, by an elabo- 
rate panegyric, in which he styles him ‘ the greatest and most 
‘universal of philosophers ;’ and Gassendi, after largely explain- 
ing the Inductive Method, in his Treatise on Logic, characterises 
it as a great and heroical undertaking for the regeneration of 
philosophy. Had Dr Brewster practised a little of that induc- 
tive caution, which is as necessary in the history as in the pro- 
cesses of science, he would have found a multitude of proofs 
running through the whole of the two hundred years, which he 
has specified as producing none, of pointed acknowledgments of 
Bacon’s merits, and of the beneficial effects of his precepts and 
exhortations. We could fill many pages with such proofs ; but 
we shall content ourselves with the mention of those furnished 
by three of the earliest and most eminent of that great experi- 
mental school which was embodied by the formation of the 
Royal Society. Hooke particularly distinguishes ‘ the incom- 
‘ parable Verulam as being the first who had any thoughts of 
‘an art for directing the mind in physical enquiries;’ Dr 
Wallis states, that the cultivation, in England, of ‘ the new 
‘ philosophy,’ was to be dated from Bacon’s time; and Evelyn 
tells us, in a loftier tone, that it was Bacon ‘ who emancipated 
‘ and set free philosophy, which had long been a miserable cap- 
‘ tive, and which ever since made conquests in the territories of 
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‘nature. Dr Brewster has greatly deceived himself. The dis- 
ciples of Bacon have not, it would appear, been quite so forget- 
ful of, or ungrateful to, the immortal founder of the Inductive 
Logic, as he so confidently and complacently represents them. 
But we must not forget his special and exulting reference 
to the ‘ disrespectful silence’ of Newton, and of the ‘ amiable 
‘and indefatigable Boyle.’ The first certainly does not ex- 
pressly name Bacon; nor was it his habit to mention any wri- 
ters but those who had in part preceded him in his discover- 
ies, or those whom it was necessary to cite in support of a 
particular fact. But though Newton does not mention Bacon, 
it would be absurd, on that account, to doubt either his own 
acquaintance with the Novum Organum, or his obligations to 
those logical instructions which it had diffused throughout that 
school in which his mind was formed. Newton, in fact, follow- 
ed the Novum Organum even in its misuse of terms. Thus, he 
applies the word axiom, in the sense peculiar to Bacon, to the 
laws of motion, and to certain fundamental principles of optical 
science. Mr Stewart’s observations on this point are quite 
decisive, and leave nothing to be added.* With respect to 
Boyle, we are really sorry to find a man of Dr Brewster’s name 
and character speaking so confidently of the ‘ disrespectful si- 
* lence’ of an author, whose works teem not merely with allu- 
sions, but with the most pointed references to the writings 
of Bacon, and bear unquestionable proofs of their influence on 
his philosophical views and pursuits. We are not, indeed, ac- 
quainted with any averment of the kind so utterly and ludicrously 
unfounded. In every one of the six portly quartos which contain 
the writings of Boyle, the name and ‘ proud destiny’ of Bacon 
are frequently commemorated and honoured. Thus, to take a few 
examples: in his treatise on the ‘ Mechanical Origin of Heat and 
§ Cold,’ he tells us, that Bacon was the ‘ first among the moderns 
* who handled the doctrine of heat like an experimental philo- 
‘ sopher ;’ in his *‘ Considerations touching Experimental Essays 
‘in general,’ he mentions, that he had made considerable col- 
lections, with the view of following up Bacon’s plan of a Natural 
History ; in his ‘ Experiments and Observations touching Cold,’ 
he extols Bacon ‘ as the great ornament and guide of the philo- 
‘ sophical historians of nature ;’ in his ‘ Excellency of Theology,’ 
he says that Bacon was ‘ the great restorer of physics, and had 
§ traced out a most useful way to make discoveries ;’ and in his 
essay on the ‘ Usefulness of Experimental Philosophy,’ he states, 
that it ‘ was owing to the sagacity and freedom of Lord Bacon 
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‘ that men were then pretty well enabled both to make discoveries, 
* and to remove the impediments that had hitherto hept physics 
‘ from being useful.’ So much for the ‘ disrespectful silence of 
* the amiable and indefatigable Boyle!’ 

We have now shown, we think, that in that branch of his 
argument in which he has followed those who have attempted 
to lower Bacon’s claims by citing some prior instances of in- 
ductive enquiry, Dr Brewster has, like them, wholly overlook- 
ed the peculiar and paramount merits of the Novum Organum ; 
and that, in the other branch of it, where he so loudly asserts 
the absence of all proofs of homage to, and acknowledgments 
of, its author’s agency in accelerating the progress of genuine 
physics, his failure has been equally signal and surprising. It 
gives us pain to say so. We are well aware of Dr Brewster’s great 
merits, and esteem them highly. He does not require our 
commendations; but it would have been more agreeable to 
ourselves had we, on the present occasion, found less ground 
for censure, and more for praise. With one or two exceptions, 
he is the only man of science of any considerable name, who 
has laboured to detract from the glory of the great reformer of 
philosophy ; and we must be permitted to express some doubt, 
whether his mind has been habituated to the course of enquiry 
and study best fitted to lead to a sound and adequate estimate of 
the nature and importance of Bacon’s share in that reformation. 
We are, upon the whole, thankful to him for his Life of New- 
ton; but we greatly fear that we never should be able to thank 
him for any life of Bacon which he could produce. That sub- 
ject, indeed, opens a wider and more varied field of enquiry 
than even the one irradiated by the immortal glories of the 
Principia ; and it is devoutly to be wished, that the desidera- 
tum which it presents may be ultimately supplied in a manner 
worthy of the theme, and honourable to our literature. 


Art. II.—1. Gedichte; von Ludwig Uhland. Fiinfte vermehrte 
Auflage. (The Poems of Lupwic Untanp. The Fifth en- 
larged Edition.) Stuttgart and Tubingen: 183]. 

2. Reisebilder; von H. Heine. 2e Auflage. (Pictures of 
Travel; by H. Herne. 2d Edition.) Hamburg: 1830. 


A VOLUME of short and unpretending lyrics, which, almost 
without an allusion to political events, or to any of the 
great questions which of late have been agitating Europe, and 
- which, without the aid of those mysterious pneumatic processes 
—that ‘ windy suspiration of forced breath’—by which almost 
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any book may be puffed for a time into temporary notoriety, 
has already reached a fifth edition in its own country, may fairly 
be regarded in these prosaic times as a curiosity not unworthy of 
the notice of a British Review. At least, such a distinction 
is rather a rare one among ourselves, as any one will perceive, 
who endeavours to recollect how many of the works of our best 
poets of the present century, with the exception of Byron’s, and 
some of the earlier ballad romances of Sir Walter Scott, have 
reached this consummation; for after tasking our memory with 
a view to enlarge the catalogue, and to ascertain their numbers, 
we fear we must answer with the messenger in Bombastes, ‘ As 
‘ near as we can guess—we cannot tell !’ 

The truth is, however, that this same prosaic aspect of the 
time may, in the case of Uhland, in some measure account for 
the phenomenon of the five editions. In Poetry, as in Political 
Economy, the rate of wages naturally rises with the diminished 
supply of effective labour ; and when a man of real talent with- 
draws himself, or studiously keeps aloof from the tumultuous 
arena of political life or controversy—content, in the more se- 
questered path of poetry, to find fit audience, though few, and to 
exchange the rapid but evanescent popularity of the one, for the 
more gradual, but more enduring distinctions of the other, his 
merit, as Johnson observes of a nobleman appearing in print, is 
likely, to say the least of it, to be ‘ handsomely acknowledged ;’— 
rated at its full value, if not a little overrated, by those for whom 
poetry still retains its interest. In summer, while all is verdant 
and vigorous about us, the holly aud the laurel are apt to be 
overlooked ; higher trees overtop them—brighter shrubs over- 
power their quiet green; but when autumn strips the trees, and 
even ‘ the one red leaf, the last of its clan,’ which has so long 
quivered at the top of the tree, yields at last, and drops down 
the wind, with what delight does the eye rest on their hardy and 
perennial verdure, which acquires a new beauty from its contrast 
with the leafless dreariness of surrounding objects ! 

To some extent, no doubt, this may have been the case with 
the reputation of Uhland. In the more meridian lustre of Ger- 
man literature, he probably would have attracted less attention. 
Placed beside the commanding spirits of Schiller and Goethe, 
in the full vigour of their powers, his might have seemed dwarfed 
by the comparison. But the star of Schiller had sunk beneath 
the horizon before he appeared, and that of Goethe, though 
still bright, 


‘ Toward heaven's descent bad sloped its westering wheel.’ 


Twilight was visibly settling down on the poetical hemisphere of 
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Germany, while only a few smaller stars glimmered through the 
coming darkness. It was like the approach of night in some 
large town, where the ‘ good men and true’ have left the streets ; 
but still from blind alleys, or haunts whose tenants outwatch 
the Bear, comes at times the sound of boisterous song or tipsy 
revelry; or here and there some serenade, breathed from a cracked 
guitar, startles the ear of night. No wonder, if at sucha time 
such strains as those of Uhland, ascending from some sequestered 
seat, breathing of devotion and tender feeling, yet manly and 
simple as the olden time, should have found many listeners, and, 
like a monument on which the traveller stumbles in the wilder- 
ness, have derived a charm from the silence and obscurity un- 
der which they were encountered, which they would scarcely 
have possessed had they been heard in daylight, or beside the 
echo of a more commanding lyre. 

It would be very unjust to Uhland, however, to suppose we 
mean to insinuate, that he owes his reputation merely to the 
want of competition. Speaking in an avoirdupois point of view, 
we suppose the quantity of verse manufactured during the last 
twenty years in Germany, has been pretty much the same as 
during the twenty that preceded them. Laying aside the stage, 
which, from its immediate wants and immediate returns, always 
finds a tolerable supply, the day-labourers for almanacks and 
riodical publications, who, more accommodating than the Israel- 
ites of old, are always ready to deliver in their tale of bricks to 
their editorial Pharaohs, even without any straw to make them 
of,—continued to do their spiriting gently as ever ; nor, so far as 
we can see, does the Mess Catalogue, which may be considered 
as a sort of price-current of the verse market, or official return of 
the poetical exports and imports of the country, exhibit any de- 
cline in the number of ‘ Occasional Poems,’ ‘ Fugitive Pieces,’ 
‘ Stray Leaves,’ ‘ Lyre Tones,’ ‘ Love Glances,’ and similar 
wares, manufactured by responsible business-like people,—with 
the rhymes warranted, if required, and the whole, if not too 
roughly handled, fit to keep in any climate. So much the re- 
verse, indeed, that we see the Germans have latterly taken to 
reviewing their literary as they do their military forces, in com- 
panies; no less than fifty-six enterprising young men rank and 
file being despatched in a single article of a late miscellany 
which happened to fall into our hands.* For a time, too, many 
of these poetical ventures, aided by the strenuous blasts of re- 
viewing, seemed far more likely to be wafted with a fair wind 


* Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung. June 1832, 
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down the stream of popularity, than these unassuming and unas- 
sisted pocms of Uhland’s. Shortly, however, it was found, that 
those crazy little vessels were not seaworthy; they, with their 
supercargoes, as well as the Reviewing Craft, which had rashly 
taken them in tow, were visibly seen wavering in their course, 
then taken aback, as some statelier vessel passing them took the 
wind out of their sails ; and at last dropping with an accelerated 
motion down the stream of neglect, till, in the course of a year 
or two, the future Schiller or Goethe, with the Aristarchus who 
had volunteered, or perhaps been paid for his convoy, were to 
be found by any one whom curiosity, chance, or compulsion 
might induce to visit that slumberous region, moored side by 
side, or lying high and dry in the Haven of Oblivion. 

Fortunately the work of a man of genius, even though it may 
be of a comparatively trivial nature, neither requires these aids, 
nor can be materially advanced by them. In nothing more cer- 
tainly than in the final award of poetical reputation, does the 
opinion of the judicious few direct and determine the opinion 
of the misjudging or inconsiderate many. It is fortunate, that 
be the direction of popular taste what it may,—whether it may 
be directed in the main to the fierce encounters of polemical or 
political warfare, or prying either into the secrets of physical 
science, or the more subtle mysteries of the mind, or working 
among the ruins of the past,—there are never wanting a sufli- 
cient number to listen to and appreciate a strain of genuine poetry. 
Let its voice be ever so still and low—its subject, to use the ex- 
pressive epithet of our German neighbours, ‘ stone old’—old, in 
fact, as the heart itself—and hackneyed, if human feelings ever 
could be so to human beings—and yet let it be but imbued with 
the real essence of poetry, and even among the most unobservant 
crowd, it shall go hard but there will be found some who, as 
Milton said of the prospects of his great epic, ‘ would not wil- 
‘ lingly let it die.’ 

In such cases we may truly apply the scholastic maxim, 
Tres faciunt collegium : the two or three thus gathered together, 
and speaking neither from personal partiality nor interested 
feelings, form a nucleus of opinion round which that of the 
public at last winds itself, till the mass acquires extent without, 
as well as strength and 2 firm resting-place within. We have seen 
what we may call the Muse’s progress illustrated by a homely 
example. We remember an old flute-player who used regularly 
to wend his way down the Champs Elysées while the evening 
diversions of that gay and childish scene were at their height. 
At first, though his flute discoursed most eloquent music, in 
comparison with his rivals of the Grimaldi and Katterfelto 
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school, he was decidedly unpopular. ‘ No one bade God speed 
‘him.’ Every one seemed to be in the vein of Yorick, ‘ prede- 
* termined not to give him a single sous.’ But as he went on, 
his prospects gradually brightened; now and then a few of the 
lovers of music, deserting the more noisy amusements of Ely- 
sium, would gather round him ; gradually his suite swelled into 
something like a crowd, till at last, before he reached the Place 
Louis XV., he had entirely shorn his noisy or particoloured 
competitors of their beams. The juggler, deserted by his au- 
dience, vanished like his own cups and balls; the tight rope- 
dancer slackened his ineffectual gambols; the Parisian badaud 
left the gigantic hobby-horse or flying dragon on the which he 
had been airing his person, to swell the triumph of music; till 
at last there remained only ‘ the long hollow valley of Bagdad,’ 
with long faces among the proprietors of Seesaws, and empty 
benches in the Region of Roundabouts. 

Such has been pretty much the case with these poems of 
Uhland, who, though stoutly elbowed for a time by the legerde- 
main men on the one side, and the Kraftminner or strong men 
on the other, has gradually made his way in the course of the 
last fifteen years into a wide and steadily increasing popularity. 
His poems were published as far back as 1815, but were mainly 
indebted (as many a one has been to the good offices of an infe- 
rior master of the ceremonies) for their more general introduc- 
tion to the public, to the success of two of the author’s dramatic 
pieces, Ernest Duke of Swabia, and Lewis the Bavarian, works 
which, though ‘ highly respectable,’ as the phrase is, were truly 
of inferior ability to the work for which they were the means 
indirectly of bespeaking favour, or at least attention. And now 
since Goethe, the ultimus Romanorum, the last link in litera- 
ture between the present century and the preceding is gone,— 
and when William Schlegel bas exchanged poetry for philo- 
sophy, and Tieck has abandoned it for novel-writing and dra- 
matic criticism, Uhland seems—we think almost by general 
consent—to stand at the head of the lyric poetry of the day. 

The volume to which we are now alluding, consists almost 
entirely of ballads or short lyrical pieces, many of them not ex- 
ceeding a few lines in length, but almost all of them containing 
some slight or more finished picture of natural scenery or men- 
tal emotion, many of them strongly pathetic or touching, and 
all of them adorned by a manly and captivating simplicity. 
This union of feeling with a plainness that moves us more than 
eloquence, is particularly the characteristic of his ballads. 

In no country, with the exception of Spain, has the ballad 
been more cultivated than in Germany. We mean not the 
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rude song of feadal times, (for the poetry of the Minnesingers 
was seldom narrative, and rather resembled the amatory casuis- 
try or monotonous love complaints of Provence) but the mo- 
dern ballad in which merely the leading characteristics of the 
old are preserved—such as its dramatic movement, leaping like 
the theatre from scene to scene, leaving the mind te fill up the 
intermediate links ; its light and rapid touch, which dwells on 
nothing minutely, but paints by a few strokes thrown in here 
and there,—tints of summer verdure and sunlight, hues of tem- 
pest and carnage, disposed with seeming artlessness, but real art ; 
its popular and half antiquated style—(for to be wholly anti- 
quated is to be only half intelligible)—its simple childlike cha- 
racter ; its melody, its monotony. And yet so difficult in reality 
is that which might at first sight appear so easy, that we can 
only name four German poets who have, in our opinion, decided] 
succeeded in this department—Biurger, Goethe, Schiller, and 
Ubland. 

We are aware that there are many others who enjoy a tradi- 
tional reputation in Germany in the ballad line; and that some, 
such as Tieck, the Schlegels, and Count Stolberg, may very 
probably be mentioned as unjustly excladed—curtailed of their 
fair proportion of merit as members of the guild of northern 
Trouveurs. We cannot say, however—all things considered 
—that we are disposed to make an exception in their favour. 
In the ballads of the Count—to begin within the peerage— 
there is great straining but little strength, much show of depth 
and feeling, but no substance. They remind us of those castles 
in fairy tales, which, seen at a distance, seem wrapt in a glow 
of fire, but on coming near, the blaze is found to be a fire with- 
out heat, a flickering meteoric gleam. In those of Tieck a 
more genial glow is doubtless perceptible; they are not with- 
out a mild, sustained, and natural warmth, but not enough to 
rouse the blood, or set the languid current of feeling in action. 
Tieck has, in fact, given undue weight to the mere musical ele- 
ment in his ballads, to the visible impairing of their force and 
strength ; they are all soft gentle strains, Jaboured into a Julling 
music like the continued sound of a waterfall,—such as might 
be breathed in the Castle of Indolence or the House of Sleep. 
Schlegel, again, does not want fire, but it is a fire not natural but 
borrowed. In poetry his is one of those minds, great only by its 

wer of putting on, like successive dresses, the modes of think- 
lug and expression of others—‘ as if his whole vocation were 
* endless imitation ;’ hence, as a translator he is admirable, but 
in his original poetry, particularly in his ballad writing, we re- 
cognise little that can be considered as remarkable, with the ex- 
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ception of an exquisite tact of versification, and a style a little 
too ornate perhaps, but generally of rich and classic beauty. If 
indeed we were disposed to add to the names we have already 
mentioned any other, it would probably be that of Miiller (Mah- 
ler Miiller, as he is generally called), in whom, we are inclined 
to think, more of the genuine spirit of the ballad is to be found 
than in any of those to whom we have here alluded. 

To return, however, to those whom we have described as suc- 
ceeding where so many have conspicuously failed, the palm, we 
have little doubt, would be generally awarded to Schiller. Biir- 
ger’s ballads, forcible, valgar, but in themes of superstition 
often most powerfully impressive, are all pitched on one barrel 
organ key. Where he attempts a higher flight, as in Leonardo 
and Blandine, it has almost the ridiculous effect of an oratorio 
on the hurdy-gurdy. Goethe again, whose taste preserves him 
from this error, and whose more plastic mind enables him to 
vary his tone with his theme, errs perhaps too much on the 
opposite side. If Birger be too violent, too theatrical, too noisy, 
Goethe addresses himself too purely to the fancy, is too tranquil 
himself, too indifferent about touching the feelings of others, too 
much a Greek in short, for any thing so Gothic in its origin and 
essence as the ballad. Schiller appears to have steered a happier 
mean: classical and contemplative like Goethe in the Burgs- 
chaft (Damon and Pythias), the Ring of Polycrates, the Cranes 
of Ibycus, he can emulate Biirger’s force in the Diver, and his 
simplicity without his vulgarity in the Toggenburg; while in 
such poems as the Fridolin, and the Fight with the Dragon, 
there is a union of pure taste with deep feeling and exquisite 
beauty and picturesqueness of diction,—a religious inspiration, 
harmonizing beautifully with the romantic character of the bal- 
lad, for which we should seek in vain in either of his rivals. 

Uhland’s ballads unite many of the excellences of his prede- 
cessors. Like Biirger, he knows well the capabilities of the old 
ballad style, with all its quaintness, its repetitions, and inver- 
sions, but a purer taste preserves him from those unintentional 
travesties into which Birger is perpetually falling. For the 
rest he more resembles Goethe than Schiller. The deeply medita- 
tive and brooding spirit, and strong feeling of the latter, he does 
not attempt to cope with; yet he seems aware too, that Goethe’s 
ballads (models as they are in point of grace, fancy, and a bound- 
ing elasticity of style) hang too purely in a world of imagina- 
tion, and that a stronger substratum of emotion is necessary as 
a support to this play of the fancy; and hence in his ballads he 
has tried to interweave with the latter a gentle vein of feeling, 
sometimes warming into passion, but oftener dying away in ac- 
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cents of mournful remembrance and regret. It is time, however, 
to let Uhland speak for himself; and perhaps the following 
translations afford a tolerably characteristic idea of his style. 


“THE MINSTREL. 





‘ Wuar stranger hies through the castle garden, 
Stealing alone by the pale star-light ; 
Do the opening arms of love await him, 
Shall he taste its joys or pangs to-night ? 
It is the Minstrel—see he lays him 
Down by the grass of the castle towers, 
Where they beetle o’er the lonely valley, 
And with harp and song his descant pours. 






‘« Q! listen from thy lofty lattice, 
Lady fair, to the well-known chime,— 
And let a gentle dream enfold thee, 

A dream of childhood’s rosy time. 
I came when evening bells were ringing, 

Ere morning breaks far hence I'll be, 
And the hall where my infant footsteps wander'd, 
O never more in sunshine see ! 


* “ When in those halls with torches blazing, 
Thou satst enthroned, I came not nigh, 
I sought thee not in bower or banquet, 
When lordly dames and knights were by: 
I knew, by sights of joy surrounded, 
Thou couldst but call for measures light ; 
Thou couldst not hear love’s sad complaining, 
Thou couldst not heed love's ancient right. 


‘ « Thou envious day, delay thy breaking, 
Bloom out ye branches dark and hoar ! 
In childhood’s old enchanted region 
Let me lie down and breathe once more : 
I'll bed me deep in the dewy grass, 
Till she, my love, come gliding over, 
A fairy child with lightsome tread, 
To strew with flowers her childish lover. 


‘ « The days of youth are gone for ever, 
But sweet remembrance cannot die, 
It glitters still like a heavenly rainbow, 
That spans a sad and solemn sky. 
I shun thy sight—lest aught should make 
Thy form less bright than memory bore it: 
I only ask thee—beats thy heart 
When thoughts of childhood rise before it?” 
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‘ The Minstrel ceased his mournful measure, 
All underneath the castle wall ; 
But soft he hears the casement rustle, 
And a glittering gem on the grass let fall. 
“« O take this ring and think upon me— 
Think still of childhood’s days so dear, 
Take this ring—a costly jewel 


qr? 


Glitters on itmand a tear ! 


How gracefully and tenderly is a common thought embodied 
in the lines entitled 


* THE PASSAGE, 


‘ MANY a year is in its grave, 
Since I crossed this restless wave ; 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 


‘ Then in this same boat beside 
Sat two comrades old and tried, 
One with all a father’s truth, 
One with all the fire of youth, 


‘ One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought ; 
But the younger brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm. 


‘ So, whene’er I tarn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 
Friends that closed their course before me. 


¢ But what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend ? 
Soul-like were those hours of yore, 
Let us walk in soul once more. 


‘ Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee, 
Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.’ 


It is in this gentle, yet never overstrained melancholy, that 
the charm of these little pieces rests. There is no dwelling on 
the subject for the sake of effect ; the idea is always rather indi- 
cated by a glimpse, than studiously turned in all its different 
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lights. Often, for instance, a story which, in the hands of the 

nny-a-line school of poetry, would have filled a canto, is con- 
densed by Uhland into a stanza or two; a single situation is 
chosen, but it is one denoting many foregone conclusions. Take, 
for instance, a trifle entitled 


* THE DREAM. 


‘ Two lovers through the garden 
Walk’d hand in hand along, 
Two pale and slender creatures, 
They sat the flowers among. 


‘ They kiss’d each other’s cheek so warm, 
They kiss’d each other's mouth ; 

They held each other arm in arm, 

They dreamt of health and youth. 


‘ Two bells they sounded suddenly, 
They started from their sleep ; 

And in the convent cell lay she, 
And he in dungeon deep.’ 


We shall conclude our extracts with two specimens of Uh- 
land’s manner, one tinged with the somewhat mystical tone of 
Schiller’s earlier ballads, the other more resembling the light, 
free, and fanciful touch of Goethe. There seems to us some- 
thing original and touching in the first, in the picture of the old 
grey-haired monarch looking down from his palace tower upon 
his slumbering realm, feeling how 


‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ; 


and sighing for his release from the cares of earth, and a nearer 
communion with those lamps of heaven which are brightening 
above his head. 


*‘ THE KING UPON THE TOWER. 


‘ They lie beneath me,—grassy height 
And lowly vale, in calm repose ; 

Both slumber-seal'd ; the breeze of night, 
No sound of sorrow hither blows. 


‘ I cared and toil'd for others here ; 
I drank the sparkling wine with pain,— 
But night is come ; heaven's lamps grow clear, 
And my sad heart can breathe again. 
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‘ Thou golden volume, writ i’ the sky, 
How gladly would I read in thee! 

Ye wonder-tones, half-heard on high, 
Methinks your music calls on me. 


‘ My hair is grey, and dim my gaze, 
My sword is rusting on the wall ; 

I've ruled through long and troubled days, 
O, when shall I have rest from all! 


‘ O, welcome rest! O, weary night! 
Why wilt thou hold me here so long ? 
Let me behold a brighter light, 
And listen to a fuller song !’ 
e 
‘ THE HERDSMAN’S WINTER SONG. 


‘ O winter, weary winter, 
How narrow seems the earth ! 
Thou coop’st us in the valleys, 
By the little cottage hearth. 


‘ When by my loved one’s cottage 
My weary way I pace, 

I look to the half-shut lattice, 
But she scarcely shows her face. 


‘ Or when, with heart loud beating, 
At last I venture nigh ; 

She sits beside her mother, 
And dare not lift an eye. 


‘ O Summer, gentle Summer, 
How spreads the world around ! 

The higher we climb the mountain, 
The wider grows its bound, 


‘ Thou stand’st on the cliff above me, 
I call to thee from below, 

And Echo bears the message, 
That only thou shouldst know. 


‘ And when my arms enfold thee 
On the mountain top so free, 

We see the world beneath us, 
And who is there to see ?’ 


We have associated with Uhland, perhaps more from a prin- 
ciple of contrast than any thing else, some other lyrical poems, 
written by one who has lately acquired a rather questionable 
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political notoriety, by the violence with which he has espoused 
the priuciples (if such they may be called) of the French party 
in Germany, and advocated the cause, not of constitutional 
changes, but of sweeping and sudden revolution ; and with this 
view has been directing, in company with Borne, Wit-Dorng, 
and other literary bravoes of Germany, much virulent abuse 
against the institutions, the great men, and even the national 
character, of the country. The fruits of the association seem 
to have been any thing but favourable either to his morality 
or his intellect. One by one his imagination, his humour, 
and his power of writing,—all of which unquestionably he 
possessed in a high degree,—seem to be taking leave of him; 
till at Jast, in his latest work, (Nachtrage Zu den Reisebildern,— 
Supplement to the Travelling Sketches,) his originality of spe- 
culation has degenerated into mere paradox or audacious im- 
piety, his strength and freshness of style into fantastic or start- 
ling Aardiesses of expression, his pathos into a prolonged whine, 
his humour into convulsive, and almost demoniacal grimace. 
Our extracts, however, shall be taken from an earlier volume, 
—nearer the fountain-head, and before the stream had been 
troubled by political violence, or polluted by the still baser 
alloy of personal interest. Even in his best works there is a 
want of finish, and often of taste, but these are generally re- 
deemed by a quick sensibility, a rapid and powerful style {of 
sketching, and that air of nature and truth in the whole, which 
reconciles us to so many defects of detail. 

In these little lyrical compositions of Heine, in general, only 
a single incident, scene, or emotion, is attempted. Continu- 
ous feelings, elaborate groups, successive incidents, he seems 
seldom to attempt. But give him some little section of the 
panorama of life to depict, some passing emotion, the memory 
of some almost forgotten feeling, to call up, and it is wonderful 
with what brevity, and what truth, he places it before us. He 
never lingers, but dashes off a sketch, and passes on at once to 
the next. His topics are drawn in general from humbler life ;— 
the life of the cottage, the forest, and the mountain. In his 
rapid verses, we catch glimpses of family gossips round the 
evening fire, discussing the wonders of the far East, and ‘ the 
‘ dangers of the sea;’ the stolen interview in the fisher’s hut; 
the whispered conversation in the cottage, while the parents are 
dozing in the old carved chair, and the moon comes peerinz in 
unwelcomely through the immemorial pines; and the tales of 
witchery, told under the shadow of the haunted Brocken, into 
which, as the midnight hour arrives, even the conversation 
of love dies away. Of the superstitions of the country, and 
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the way in which they blend with the feelings of the pea- 
santry, he avails himself with great effect. Now it is the 
voice of the Water Nixies, which startles two lovers, faintly 
heard through the wreathing mists upon the lake; the fairy of 
the Lorely Rock, with her siren song, lures the poor boatman 
of the Rhine to his fate; the spectre bridegroom looks in upon 
his perjured mistress from the churchyard under her window, 
and grinning and fiddling in the pale moonlight, invites her to 
the dance of death ; the old and long-buried clergyman, stands in 
his door ‘in his habit as he lived,’ to warn back his profligate 
son and daughter about to plunge into vice and ruin. All these 
scenes are touched with a light but steady hand; to a prosaic 
eye they might seem dim, vague, and meagre; but viewed in 
the light of kindred feeling, a thousand details seem to grow 
upon the eye, and start into life, from the truth and knowledge 
of effect with which every touch of light and patch of shadow, 
and figures and objects dimly distinguishable in the darkness, 
had been thrown together by the pencil of the poet. The style 
simple even to homeliness, the artless movement of the versifi- 
cation, add much to the effect of the original, but interpose 
formidable difficulties to the translator. The specimens which 
follow are extracted from a series of short poems in the first 


volume of the Reisebilder, entitled Die Heimkehr (The Re- 
turn). 


* THE VOYAGE. 


‘ As at times a moonbeam pierces 
Through the thickest cloudy rack, 

So to me, through days so dreary, 
One bright image struggles back. 


‘ Seated all on deck we floated 
Down the Rhine's majestic stream ; 
On its borders, summer-laden, 
Slept the peaceful evening gleam. 


‘ Brooding at the feet I laid me 
Of a fair and gentle one, 

On whose placid, pallid features, 
Play'd the ruddy-golden sun, 


‘ Lutes were ringing, youths were singing, 
Swell’d my heart with feelings strange ; 
Bluer grew the heaven above us, 
Wider grew the spirit’s range. 
VOL, LVI, NO, CXI, 
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‘ Fairy-like beside us flitted 

Rock and ruin, wood and plain ; 
And I gazed on all reflected 

In my loved one’s eyes again.’ 


* THE EVENING GOSSIP. 


‘ We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
We look’d on sea and sky, 
We saw the mists of evening 
Come riding and rolling by: 
The lights in the lighthouse window 
Brighter and brighter grew, 
And on the dim horizon 
A ship still hung in view. 


‘ We spake of storm and shipwreck, 
Of the seaman’s anxious life ; 
How he floats 'twixt sky and water, 
’Twixt joy and sorrow’s strife : 
We spoke of coasts far distant, 
We spoke of south and north, 
Strange men, and stranger customs, 
That those wild lands send forth. 


‘ Of the giant trees of Ganges, 
Whose balm perfumes the breeze ; 
And the fair and slender creatures, 
That kneel by the lotus-trees. 
Of the flat-skull'd, wide-mouth’d, Laplanders, 
So dirty and so small ; 
Who bake their fish on the embers, 
And cower, and shake, and squall. 


‘ The maidens listen’d earnestly, 
At last the tales were ended ; 
The ship was gone, the dusky night 

Had on our talk descended,’ 


* THE TEAR. 


‘ The latest light of evening 
Upon the waters shone, 

And still we sat in the lonely hut, 
In silence and alone. 


‘ The sea-fog grew, the screaming mew 
Rose on the water's swell, 

And silently in her gentle eye 
Gather’d the tears and fell. 
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‘I saw them stand on the lily hand, 
Upon my knee I sank, 

And kneeling there, from her fingers fair 
The precious dew I drank. 


‘ And sense and power, since that sad hour, 
In longing waste away ; 

Ah me! I fear, in each witching tear 
Some subtile poison lay.’ 


One word before we close this article. If any of our read- 
ers should be of opinion that works of far greater poetical abi- 
lity and force than Uhland’s, even in the department of lyrical 
poetry, have within the same period appeared in our own coun- 
try, which have excited little attention, and hardly reached the 
honours of a second edition, we entirely concur with them, and 
the inference we would draw from it is certainly not very 
favourable to the existing state of German poetry. There is 
much of the passive feeling of poetry at this moment among 
our German neighbours, but singularly little of vigorous and 
active feeling—capacity of enjoyment in abundance, but not of 
production. The stream of German poetry which some sixty 
years ago burst out with such force from the barriers which 
had restrained it, and rolled along its rocky channel with such 
impetuosity and conscious power, has now indeed covered a 
vast surface, and spread into the likeness of a sea; but it has lost 
in depth what it has gained in diffusion. And though to him 
who merely glances his eye over the surface, there may at first 
sight appear something striking in its vast surface, and the 
immediate objects on the bank may be reflected in its waters 
with some soothing and natural hues, yet to those who can 
ascend above and look down upon it, its general shallowness 
and monotony are evident; the eye pierces into no translucent 
depths stretching away ‘a hoaiend fathoms down,’—into no 
sparry caves where water-nymphs may knit their locks of 
amber: the shadows of the eternal mountains, the azure of the 
illimitable sky, find no reflection in that muddy mirror ; the lazy 
waves, sluggish as those of the Dead Sea, are scarcely curled 
by any vivifying breeze ; while, in place of those monsters of the 
deep, or those Pierian swans, with which imagination had peo- 
pled its waters, we see nothing but amphibious creatures of the 
tadpole species, or at best some Triton of the minnows, disport- 
ing themselves among the miry reeds and osiers dank that 
border its margin. 
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Arr. IIf.—On Political Economy, in Connexion with the Moral 
State, and Moral Prospects of Society. By Tuomas Cuat- 
MERS, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. Glasgow: 1832. 


HIS is a work on a very important branch of political philo- 
sophy, written by a very celebrated and excellent man, for 
whom personally we entertain all the respect and esteem which 
is so justly due to his genius and his character. Rising as 
far above the rest of his order, in our national church, in the 
activity of his intellectual pursuits, and in noble ardour in the 
cause of science, as he does in that shining eloquence for which 
he is so famous, it is impossible that such a work, proceeding 
from his pen, should be viewed otherwise than with that con- 
sideration which all well constituted minds readily yield to high 
talents and generous purposes. It is because the work before 
us is sure to find readers and admirers, that, often and much as 
the subjects which it embraces have already been discussed in 
this Journal, we feel ourselves called upon to notice it particu- 
larly. Our unfeigned regard for the author makes us truly 
sorry that our notice must be chiefly in the way of dissent. But 
let us not be misunderstood at the commencement. If there 
be much in Dr Chalmers’s book which we cannot approve, 
there is much also that is deserving of high commendation, and 
there is nothing that is not worthy of careful study. It is cha- 
racterised by great originality of thought, and vigour of style, 
and displays throughout a spirit of genuine philanthropy. Had 
Dr Chalmers been more thoroughly acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the science, his work would perhaps have been less valu- 
able. It might not have been so much alloyed with question- 
able doctrines ; but it might have lost in power what it would 
have gained in correctness. In its present state, it is eminently 
fitted to divert the public attention to the investigation of the 
leading circumstances which determine the condition of society ; 
and though those who engage in this important department of 
study with due care and deliberation, may find that many of Dr 
Chalmers’s conclusions have been formed from a too hasty review 
of the facts before him, and without paying sufficient attention 
to others, they will be forward to acknowledge the good he has 
done by exciting the public to study such subjects. Most of 
his speculations are far removed from the common beat. They 
are not unfrequently solid, and are always ingenious. And 
while the reader’s attention is arrested by the novelty of the 
author’s views, and his power of illustration, he is led to reflect 
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on the momentous topics under review; and to enquire whether 
the reasonings be as solid as they are striking. It is in this— 
in its tendency to draw attention to questions of paramount im- 
portance, that have hitherto attracted too little notice—that we 
conceive the merit of the present publication principally con- 
sists, Many subjects of the greatest practical interest, that have 
been either passed over, or but very imperfectly and cursorily 
noticed, by most moralists and economists, will henceforth occupy 
a prominent place in their researches ; and we do not tLink that 
we are too sanguine in anticipating that much new light will in 
consequence be thrown on the mechanism of society, and we 
hope, also, on the causes which influence its happiness. 


I, Though apparently desultory, one leading idea pervades 
Dr Chalmers’s work. He lays it broadly down in the first chap- 
ter, that all the miseries that afflict the labouring classes are 
the result of their own errors and misconduct; that * there 
‘is no possible help for them if they will not help themselves ;’ 
that ‘it is to a rise and reformation in the habits of our pea- 
‘santry, that we should look for deliverance, and not to the 
‘ impotent crudities of a speculative legislation.’ Dr Chalmers 
never, for an instant, loses sight of this principle. It is, in 
his estimation, the ‘ one thing needful.’ With it, all will be 
right ; without it, all will be wrong. Amendment, he contends, 
can come from no other source ; and he endeavours to show that 
it is idle to seek in national economy, in a repeal of taxes or of 
restrictions on trade, in emigration, or in any such ‘ futile’ de- 
vices, for that real and permanent improvement which can ori- 
ginate only in the ‘ diffusion of sound Christian education.’ 

Of the importance of education, none can be more deeply im- 
pressed than we are. We have over and over again attempted 
to show, that good education is at once the best security for 
the public tranquillity, and for the permanent improvement of 
the mass of the people. We, therefore, cordially concur with 
all that Dr Chalmers has said in its favour; and we hope that 
the day is not far distant when a system of parochial education 
will be established in England ; when knowledge will be brought 
home to the door of the poor man; and when, besides being in- 
structed in the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, every 
man, how humble soever his situation, will be made acquainted 
with the duties enjoined by religion and morality, and the cir- 
cumstances which determine his condition in society. Itisa 
disgrace to England, that, in a matter of such deep importance 
as the instruction of the people, she should be so very far be- 
hind. In this respect she is not only inferior to Scotland, but 
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to Prussia, Bavaria, the United States, and many ‘other coun- 
tries. And yet, considering the great and growing influence 
which the people of Britain exercise over the legislature, it is of 
the last consequence, both with a view to the good government 
of the country, and the private interests of individuals, that the 
mass of the people should be well instructed—that they should 
be trained to distinguish between appearances and realities, and 
to submit to a temporary inconvenience for the sake of an ulti- 
mate good. 

While, however, we agree thus far with Dr Chalmers,—while 
we admit the superior importance of education, and are most 
anxious that it should be,universally diffused,—we do not ad- 
mit that it is the only means by which the condition of society 
can be improved. Good education will do a great deal, but we 
deny that it is omnipotent. Exclusive altogether of the state of 
education, there are many circumstances that powerfully influ- 
ence the condition of society; that may, on the one hand, ren- 
der the situation of the labouring classes tolerably prosperous, 
even though education be in a great measure neglected; and 
that may, on the other hand, reduce the best educated people 
to a very depressed condition. 

The error of Dr Chalmers has arisen}from his laying too much 
stress on the principle of population, as explained by Mr Mal- 
thus. Neither the repeal nor abolition of the most burdensome 
taxes or regulations, nor the discovery of new machines and 
processes for reducing the cost of production, can, in his estima- 
tion, be of any real service. They may enlarge the field over 
which population is spread; but it is impossible they should 
have any considerable or lasting influence over the condition 
of the people. Unless the principle of increase be controlled 
by the greater prudence of the poor, resulting from their better 
education, every thing that may be done for them will be as 
dust in the balance, or will injure rather than improve their 
situation, ‘ The additional food that may have been created, 
* will be more than overborne in the tide of an increasing popu- 
‘lation. The only difference will be a greater instead of a 
‘ smaller number of wretched families—a heavier amount of dis- 
‘ tress, with less of unbroken ground in reserve for any future 
‘ enlargements—a society in every way as straitened as before, 
* yet nearer to the extreme limit of these resources than before— 
‘ in short, a condition, at once of augmented hardship and dimi- 
‘ nished hope, with all the burden of an expensive and unprofit- 
* able scheme to the bargain.’—(P. 39.) 

It is obvious, however, that these results can take place only 
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on the supposition that the population is instantaneously, or at 
least very speedily, adjusted according to variations in the supply 
of food and other accommodations. But this is very far indeed 
from being the case. It is always an exceedingly difficult mat- 
ter to change the habits of a people as to marriage. That they 
are influenced by external circumstances, no one doubts; but 
there is a vis inertia to be overcome, that always prevents them 
from changing to the extent that circumstances change. Sup- 
pose that in consequence of legislative enactments, or of any 
other cause, wages in Great Britain were generally doubled : no- 
body believes that this would double the marriages next year; 
and though it did, the population could not be doubled for very 
many years; and a period of eighteen or twenty years would 
have to elapse before the stimulus given by the rise of wages 
could bring a single additional labourer into the field. It is 
clear, therefore, that during all this lengthened period, the la- 
bourers would enjoy an increased command over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life; their notions as to what was required 
for their comfortable and decent support, would consequently be 
raised ; and they would acquire those improved tastes and habits 
that are not the hasty product of a day, a month, or a year, but 
the late result of a long series of continuous impressions. Did 
the supply of labour adjust itself, like the supply of most com- 
modities, proportionally to every variation of demand, these 
results would not follow; and Dr Chalmers would be right in 
ridiculing all expectations of ‘ extrinsic assistance.’ But every 
one knows that the very reverse is the case—that the population 
cannot be speedily increased when wages rise; and that time is 
afforded for the formation of those improved habits that are of 
such essential importance. 

Dr Chalmers appears to have formed too limited an idea of 
education. As far as we can discover, he seems to consider it 
as confined to instruction derived from books or masters; but 
so sagacious an observer should not have shut his eyes to the 
education of circumstances—an education that is, if possible, 
still more important than the other, and has the most powerful 
influence over the character. He quotes with approbation a 
paragraph from a tract of Mr Perronet Thomson, in which it 
is stated, that ‘a labourer in Ireland will live and bring upa 
‘ family on potatoes; whereas a labourer in England will see 
‘ the world unpeopled first.’ This is true; and bad Dr Chal- 

“mers investigated the causes of so extraordinary a discrepancy, 
he would have materially modified many of his conclusions. 
The higher standard of necessary subsistence in England, is 
not, most certainly, owing to the superior education of the Eng- 
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lish labourers, using that word in the sense in which it is com- 
monly understood ; for, speaking generally, the Irish poor are 
quite as well instructed as the English, and probably better. 
The fact is, that it results entirely from the different extrinsic 
circumstances under which the population of this and the sister 
island have been placed. Had the English been, for centuries, 
as much oppressed and misgoverned as the Irish, we venture to 
affirm that they would have been quite as debased. 

Without, therefore, undervaluing education, we at the same 
time contend that extrinsic circumstances have a material and 
lasting influence over the condition of society ; that though ‘ the 
‘ crudities of speculative legislation’ may not raise the ‘ standard 
‘ of enjoyment,’ it may be raised by judicious legislative enact- 
ments ; and that, however well a people may be instructed, their 
condition is always powerfully influenced by the conduct of 
their rulers. Were an oppressive tax, or an injudicious law or 
regulation repealed, Dr Chalmers would say that the benefit 
thence resulting must be immaterial; inasmuch as population will 
forthwith expand to the increased limits of subsistence. Were 
this true, it would afford a convenient excuse for every species 
of abuse. Fortunately, however, we do not labour under any 
such incurable fatality. We are acted upon as well by external 
circumstances, as by the monitor within. Werea repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the introduction of an improved system of Cropping, 
or of some new and more powerful Manure, to occasion a fall 
of twenty or thirty per cent in the price of bread, we doubt very 
much whether the ratio at which population is at present in- 
creasing would be sensibly affected. But supposing it were, 
half a century at least must elapse before wages could be propor- 
tionally reduced through such an increase; and the population 
being accustomed, during all this interval, to an increased com- 
mand over the necessaries and enjoyments of human life, would 
have their ‘ standard of sufficiency’ raised, and ‘ would utterly 
‘ refuse to multiply upon their former diet.’ Let us not, there- 
fore, attempt to make the theory of population a scapegoat for 
the errors of blundering legislators. It is not sp mechanical a 
‘ principle as Dr Chalmers would seem to suppose. It is influ- 
enced, no doubt, by ‘ a moral and Christian education;’ but it 
is also powerfully influenced by good laws and wise government. 
Were England or France invested with the government of Por- 
tugal or Asia Minor, does any one doubt for a moment that the 
condition of their inhabitants would be vastly improved, even 
though schools and colleges were utterly proscribed ? 

Bat not satisfied with theory, Dr Chalmers appeals to facts. 
He contends that notwithstanding all the extraordinary improve- 
ments in agriculture and manufactures that have been made 
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during the last half century in England and Scotland, the popu- 
lation, instead of advancing in comfort, have rather retrograded. 
‘ Has the increase,’ he asks, ‘ of food, wrought out any sensible 
‘ increase on the average sufficiency of families? Have not the 
‘absolute plenty in the land, and the relative poverty of the 
‘ people who live in it, kept pace, the one with the other ?’ 

Now, we are at direct issue with Dr Chalmers on this point. 
We contend, that instead of being stationary or retrograde, the 
condition of all classes, but particularly of the labourers, has been 
vastly improved since the American war, and especially during 
the present century. About the middle of last century, when 
those habits of virtuous self-denial, and of ‘ large preparation’ for 
marriage, which Dr Chalmers has so deservedly eulogized, were 
most prevalent, the people of Scotland were comparatively poor 
and ill-provided with necessaries and conveniencies ; and though 
poor-rates were then comparatively unknown, mendicity was len 
times more prevalent than at present. In fact, were we desired to 
specify the people which had made the most rapid advance from 
rusticity and poverty to civilisation and affluence during the 
last sixty or seventy years, we should certainly point to the 
people of Scotland. We shall subjoin a few extracts from works 
of unquestionable authority, to show what the condition of Scot- 
land really was before the introduction of those improvements, 
which Dr Chalmers tells us have merely widened the field of 
distress. 

The following statement, extracted from the statistical ac- 
count of the parish of Meigle in Strathmore, written by the late 
Rev. Dr Playfair of St Andrews, may be considered as applying 
to the whole surrounding district :— 


‘ Since the year 1745, a fortunate epoch for Scotland in general, 
improvements have been carried on with great ardour and success. 
At that time the state of the country was rude beyond conception. 
The most fertile tracts were waste, or indifferently cultivated. The 
education, manners, dress, furniture, and tables of the gentry, were 
not so liberal, decent, and sumptuous as those of ordinary farmers are 
at present. Zhe common people, clothed in the coarsest garb, and star- 
ving on the meanest fare, lived in despicable huts with their cattle. 

‘ The half-ploughed fields yielded scanty crops, and manufactures 
scarcely existed. Almost every improvement in agriculture is of late 
date ; for no ground was then fallowed ; no pease, grass, turnip, nor 
potatoes were then raised; no cattle were fattened! and little grain 
was exported. Oats and barley were alternately sown; and during 
seven months of the year the best soil was ravaged by flocks of sheep, 
a certain number of which was annually sold and carried off, to be 
fed on richer pastures. 
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‘ The inactivity and indolence of farmers were astonishing. When 
seedtime was finished, the plough and harrow were laid aside till after 
autumn ; and the sole employment of the farmer and his servants con- 
sisted in weeding the corn-fields, and in digging and carrying home 
‘sae turf, and heath for winter fuel. The produce of the farm was 

arely sufficient to enable the tenant to pay a trifling rent and servants’ 
wages, and to procure for his family a scanty subsistence.’ 


In the Highlands the situation of the inhabitants was, if possi- 
ble, worse. The writer of the statistical account of the united 
parishes of Lochgoilhead and Kilmorish in Argyleshire, refer- 
ring to the state of the people about 1760, observes :— 


‘ Indolence was almost the only comfort they enjoyed. There was 
scarcely any variety of wretchedness with which they were not obliged 
to struggle, or rather, to which they were not obliged to submit. They 
often felt what it was to want food. The scanty crops they raised were 
consumed by their cattle in winter and spring ; for a great part of the 
year a lived wholly on milk, and even that, by the ol a spring 
and the beginning of summer, was very scarce. To such an extremity 
were they frequently reduced, that they were obliged to bleed their 
cattle, in order to subsist some time on the blood (boiled) ; and even 
the inhabitants of the glens and valleys repaired in crowds to the 
shore, at the distance of three or four miles, to pick up the scant 
provision which the shell-fish afforded them. They were miserably ilk 
clothed, and the huts in which they lived were dirty and mean beyond 
description. How different from their present situation! They now 
enjoy the necessaries and many of the comforts of life in abundance ; 
even those who are supported by the charity of the parish feel no real 
want.’ 


The southern counties presented the same picture of sloth, 
poverty, and wretchedness. The late Rev. Mr Smith, in his 
Agricultural Survey of Wigton and Kirkcudbright, published 
in 1810, gives, on the authority of persons ‘ now living,’ the 
following details with respect to the state of husbandry, and the 
condition of the people towards the middle of last century. 


‘ Estates appear to have been broken down into very small farms ; 
or where these ‘were large, they were held in common by two, three, 
or even four different tenants, who divided the labour and produce in 
a proportion corresponding to their rent. These, when in tillage, were 
sometimes run-rigg, when each had his proportion allotted ; sometimes 
the whole was ploughed, sowed, and reaped in common, and the produce 
divided on the field, barn, or barn-yard. Houses or sheds for the 
whole cattle of the farm never entered into their conception. Their 
cows were, indeed, not uncomfortably lodged ; very often ander the 
same roof with themselves, and sometimes without any intervening wall, 
or partition. Their houses were commonly wretched, dirty hovels, 
built with stones and mud, thatched with fern and turf; without chim- 
neys ; filled with smoke ; black with soot ; having low doors, and small 
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holes for windows, with wooden shutters, or, in place of these, often 
stopped with turf, straw, or fragments of old clothes. 

‘ The principal object of tillage was to afford straw for the winter 
support of the few cattle which the pasture (if such it could be called) 
maintained in summer. As they always overstocked, this was a diffi- 
cult task ; and the poor starved animals, before the return of spring, 
were reduced to the greatest extremities. Through mere weakness 
often they could not rise of themselves. It was a constant practice to 
gather together neighbours to lift the cows or horses, or to draw them 
out of the bogs and quagmires into which they were tempted by the 
first appearances of vegetation. 

‘ Nothing but the frugal, penurious manner in which the peasantry 
then lived, could have enabled them to subsist and pay any rent what- 
ever. Their clothing was of the coarsest materials ; their furniture 
and gardening utensils were often made by themselves; their food, 
always the produce of their farms, was little expensive, consisting 
chiefly of oatmeal, vegetables, and the produce of the dairy ; if a little 
animal food was occasionally added, it was generally the refuse of the 
flock, unfit to be brought to market’ —Pp. 38—43. 


At this period, too, mendicity was extremely prevalent; and 
the labours of the peasantry during harvest were every now and 
then interrupted, by the necessity of carrying crippled beggars 
from one farm to another. 

Such was the state of the south of Scotland before those im- 
provements began, which, according to Dr Chalmers, are good 
for nothing but to enlarge the sphere of pauperism. But we are 
bold to say, that the contrast between the savages that formerly 
occupied Kentucky, and its present civilized inhabitants, is hard- 
ly greater than the contrast between the farmers and labourers 
of the south of Scotland in 1770, and those of the present day. 
The labourers are now universally well fed and well clothed ; 
their cottages are comfortable; and they are all in the enjoy- 
ment of luxuries that formerly were never tasted even by rich 
proprietors. At the same time, too, that mendicity is almost 
entirely unknown, poor rates have been introduced only in a 
very few instances, and are, in all cases, exceedingly moderate. 
At present, indeed, we believe, there is not a parish in the whole 
province of Galloway assessed for the support of the poor. Now, 
this great and signal advance has been in no respect owing to 
the more general diffusion of ‘ Christian education.’ The pea- 
santry of 1760 were, in this respect, quite on a level, or rather, 
we believe, very superior to the peasantry of 1832. The meliora- 
tion has been wholly owing to extrinsic causes—to improvements 
in agriculture and the arts. The change in the circumstances 
under which the people have been placed, has effected a total 
change in their habits; and they would as soon think of selling 
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themselves as slaves, as of living and multiplying after the 
fashion of their ancestors of last century. 

The change in the Lothians and central districts of Scotland 
has been equally striking. Mendicity was exceedingly prevalent 
in the Lothians about 1760—1770, and even later. Mr Robert- 
son, in his Rural Recollections—a work that ought to be read by 
every one wishing to acquire an accurate idea of the improve- 
ments of Scotland since 1765—mentions, that at the period re- 
ferred to, hardly a day passed during which farmhouses were 
not visited by beggars, and hardly a week without some of 
them getting a night’s lodging in the barn, But there, as 
elsewhere in Scotland, mendicity is now almost entirely un- 
known. Assessments for the poor have indeed been introduced 
into some parishes; but they are inconsiderable in amount, and, 
if any, are but a trifling deduction from the advantages derived 
from the suppression of mendicity. 

The vast improvement that has taken place in Scotland is, 
indeed, too obvious to be disputed, and may be evinced in many 
other ways. We have the best attainable authority for saying, 
that we are considerably within the mark, when we affirm that 
the produce of the country has been increased siafold since 1770 ; 
and as the population has not quite doubled in the interval, it 
follows, that at an average each individual is now enjoying more 
than three times the quantity of useful and desirable articles that 
were enjoyed by his ancestors subsequently to the Seven Years’ 
War. Mr Robertson mentions that a small field sown with wheat 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, in 1727, was so great a curiosity, 
that strangers flocked from a distance to see it! (p. 267.) Even 
so late as the American war, the wheat raised in the Lothians 
and Berwickshire did not exceed a third or a fourth part of what 
is now raised in them; and in other parts of the country it 
was hardly known as a farm crop. Indeed, taking the whole 
country at an average, we are convinced that the quantity of 
wheat raised in Scotland at present, is éen times greater than 
the quantity raised in 1780. At that period no wheaten bread 
was to be met with anywhere except in the large towns; and 
even in them it was only used by the wealthier classes. At pre- 
sent the case is widely different. The middle and lower, as well 
as the upper classes in towns and in many villages, use only 
wheaten bread; and even in farmhouses it is very extensively 
consumed. As respects the consumption of butcher’s meat, the 
contrast with any former period is still more striking ; and the 
improvement in dress and houses is too palpable to admit of any 
doubt whatever. 
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In England the improvement during the last half century has 
not been so great; partly because (notwithstanding their very 
inferior education) the English in 1770 were greatly in advance 
of the Scotch; and partly because of the injudicious alteration 
of the Poor Laws in 1795, and the consequent mixing up of rates 
and wages in some of the southern counties. But even in Eng- 
land there has been a decided change for the better. In 1758, 
Mr Charles Smith, the well-informed author of the tracts on the 
Corn Trade, taking the population of England and Wales at six 
millions, estimated that 3,750,000 were consumers of wheat, that 
739,000 were consumers of barley, 888,000 of rye, and 623,000 
of oats. Every one is aware how wide of the mark these pro- 
portions would be if applied to the present period. It is admit- 
ted on all hands, that the produce of wheat in England and 
Wales has more than trebled since 1760; and, of the whole 
population of that part of the empire, there is not certainly at 
present an eighth part that does not use wheaten bread. As re- 
spects the consumption of butcher’s meat, the increase has been 
equally great. In nothing, indeed, has the influence of improve- 
ment been so strongly evinced as in the change that has taken 
place in the quantity and quality of the cattle brought to mar- 
ket. At an average, the animals now sold in Smithfield weigh 
more than double what they weighed in 1710.* The annual 
supply of butcher’s meat in England at present, is, at the very 
least, from four to five times as great as at the commencement 
of last century; and the great improvements have all been made 
since about 1765, or since Bakewell and Culley directed their 
attention to the selection and crossing of breeds. 

Among other facts that attest the improved condition of the 
people of England since 1770, the extraordinary diminution in 
the rate of mortality is one of the least equivocal. In 1780, the 
deaths in England and Wales amounted to about 1 in 40 of the 
population, whereas at an average of the five years ending with 
1830, they do not exceed | in 54!+ And it will be observed, that 
this extraordinary improvement began before the introduction 
of vaccination; nor can there be a question, that it has been 
principally owing to the meliorations that have taken place in 
the diet, dress, and habitations of thé*poor, and to their greater 
cleanliness and sobriety. Nor is this the only decisive cireum- 
stance to which we may appeal in proof of the improved condi- 
tion of the English poor, At what other period could they, or 


* M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Art. Cattle. 
+ Remarks prefixed to last Census, p. 15, 
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would they, have lodged fifteen millions in Savings’ Banks? And 
at what other period were 1,200,000 of them enrolled in Friendly 
Societies? It is known to every one, that though wages have 
declined since the peace, they have not declined to any thing like 
the extent to which prices have declined; and that the condi- 
tion of the labourers has been decidedly improved. That parti- 
cular districts may be pointed out, where, owing to the abuse of 
the Poor Laws, the poor have been degraded, is no doubt true. 
But we are not to confound an accidental inflammation of the 
hand or the foot with a consumption. We hear only of the few 
who are distressed, but the well-being of the majority is not on 
that account the less certain. It is fortunate, too, that the dis- 
ease is not so deeply rooted as not to be capable of being exter- 
minated ; and that if the Poor Laws be replaced nearly on the 
footing on which they stood in 1795, the abuses by which they 
are at present infected will speedily disappear: there will be 
nothing to counteract the onward progress of the country. 

It is clear, therefore, that the experience of England, and still 
more of Scotland, during the last half century, is altogether in- 
consistent with Dr Chalmers’s theory. The ‘ relative poverty 
‘ of the people’ has not ‘ kept pace with the absolute plenty in 
‘ the land.’ On the contrary, the latter has shot far a-head of 
the former. The people have acquired new and improved ha- 
bits; the standard of necessary subsistence has been raised to 
an extent that in 1760 would have been deemed all but impos- 
sible; and ‘ the mighty enlargement in our means of subsist- 
‘ ence’ has been accompanied with a more than corresponding 
enlargement of the comforts and enjoyments of all classes, but 
particularly of the labourers. 

And such, we are glad to say, is not the case in Great Bri- 
tain only, but generally throughout the continent. The condi- 
tion of the people has every where been vastly improved during 
the present century. In France, this advance has been astonish- 
ingly great. M. Peuchet, the ablest of the French statistical 
writers, says,—‘ I] se mange aujourd’hui plus de pain, plus de 
‘ viande en France qu’autrefois. L’homme des campagnes, qui 
‘ne connoissoit qu’une nouriture grossiere, une boisson peu 
‘ saine, A aujourd’hui de la viande, du pain, du blé, du vin, du 
* bon cidre ou de la biére. Les denrées coloniales se sont re- 
‘ pandues aussi dans les campagnes depuis l’augmentation de la 
* richesse des cultivateurs. If we turn to Russia, Prussia, 
and Germany, the change for the better is even more striking 
than in France; and while the numbers of the people are in- 
creasing, their comforts and enjoyments are increasing still more 
rapidly. 
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But we can appeal to evidence that Dr Chalmers will probably 
regard as more conclusive than any previously produced, to prove 
that the late extraordinary increase of the means of production 
here, and on the continent, has had a powerfully beneficial in- 
finence over the habits of the people. Instead of the proportion 
of marriages to the population having increased, it has materially 
diminished during the last half century; and this decrease has 
not, in England at least, been accompanied by any increase of 
illegitimate births. In England, in 1760, the ratio of marriages 
to the population was as 1 to 116; in 1780, it had declined to 
1 in 118; during the five years ending with 1810, it was as 1 to 
122; and during the five years ending with 1830, it was as 1 to 
129.* Here, therefore, is evidence not to be gainsaid, that the 
prudential habits, as well as the circumstances of the people, have 
been signally improved ; and that they are very far indeed from 
increasing with the ‘ reckless improvidence’ we have been taught 
to believe. In fact, the increase of population in Britain, du- 
ring the last thirty years, is ascribable as much to the increased 
longevity as to the increased multiplication of the people. 

In France, similar results have taken place. According to 
Necker, there was, in 1780, one marriage to every 111 inhabit- 
ants, and now there is one only to every 135. There has, no 
doubt, been a considerable increase of illegitimate births since 
the Revolution, but nothing to make up for the decrease in the 
proportion of marriages. At an average of the ten years ending 
with 1780, when the population of France was 24,800,000, the 
total births were 940,935 a-year; while during the seven years 
ending with 1825, when the population was 30,400,000, the total 
births were 957,970 a-year,—showing, that with an increased 
population of 5,600,000, and those in vastly improved cireum- 
stances, the annual increase of births amounted to no more than 
17,035. + What stronger and more convincing proof can be 
required to show the error of supposing that population always 
increases proportionally to every increase of the means of sub- 
sistence ? and that there is no power, other than that of a ‘ Chris- 
* tian education,’ permanently to improve the condition of a 
people ? 

Perhaps our readers may incline to think, that we have spent 
more time than was necessary, in showing how much the con- 
dition and habits of society may be improved by a change in the 


* See the valuable preliminary remarks prefixed to the official ac- 
counts of the population in 1821 and 1831. 

+ See the excellent Memoir of M. de Chateauneuf, in the Bulletin 
des Sciences Geographiques for February, 1826. 
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external circumstances under which they are placed. But when 
such a man as Dr Chalmers maintains the contrary, and puts 
forth all his eloquence and ingenuity to show that ‘ salvation 
‘ can only come from within,’ and that all that a change of cir- 
cumstances can do is merely to produce ‘a greater instead of a 
‘ smaller number of wretched families,’ we may be excused for 
dwelling at some little length on the subject. Again, however, 
we beg that we may not be misunderstood. We subscribe to all 
that Dr Chalmers has said in favour of ‘ efficient Christian in- 
‘struction ;’ and we firmly believe, that the beneficial influence of 
the improvements of last half century would have been materially 
increased, had they been accompanied by an increase of moral 
culture. But, though without this, the advantages resulting 
from them have been quite unprecedented, and must not be de- 
preciated, far less overlooked, by those who would correctly esti- 
mate the means of national prosperity. 


II. Besides undervaluing the influence of improvements in 
the arts, in changing the habits, and permanently improving 
the condition of society, Dr Chalmers appears to undervalue 
the mischievous influence of wasteful expenditure, and of inju- 
dicious taxes and regulations. In this department of his work, 
there is, indeed, much to admire; and he has successfully ex- 
posed the absurdity of some schemes that have been creeping 
into a noxious popularity. His chapter on primogeniture is par- 
ticularly deserving of attention ; and though we do not subscribe 
to all the arguments which it contains, we agree entirely in his 
conclusion, that the project for forcing the equal division of 
landed properties among the children of their owners, would 
have the most disastrous influence, and be injurious alike to 
agriculture, to the occupiers of land, and to the other classes. We 
are glad that Dr Chalmers has spoken out so strongly in repro- 
bation of this project. Wherever an attempt has been made 
to enforce a system of equal partition, the consequences have 
been mischievous. 

Still, however, we cannot help thinking that Dr Chalmers is 
far too indiscriminating an enemy to projects of economical 
reform ; and we doubt altogether the principle on which he is in- 
clined to palliate, and even to commend, the waste, or at least the 
lavish expenditure, of government and its agents. The Doctor 
institutes a very ingenious comparison between the increase of 
capital and population, which he conceives intimately to resemble 
each other. Any deficiency in the population, caused by war, 
pestilence, or any other calamity, is, says he, very speedily filled 
up; and ‘ the deficiencies caused by the destruction of capital, 
‘ are repaired by a process still more sudden.’ And he illustrates 
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this position by an example, which, as the principle, if true, is 
one of fundamental importance, we shall take leave to lay before 
the reader. 


‘ Let the whole capital embarked in glass-making, for example, be 
L.1,000,000, which, if replaced by one revolution of the economic cycle 
by L.1,100,000, would enable the manufacturers to live, and commence 
their course anew in the same circumstances as before. But we may 
conceive one of these manufacturers with a capital of L.100,000, to 
have withdrawn it from business, and to have squandered it in a fit of 
extravagance, so that, in a few months, there is not a vestige of his 
fortune remaining. The common imagination is, that the capital thus 
wasted by the dissipation of one capitalist, can only be repaired by a 
strenuous economy on the part of all the rest. But the truth is, it may 
be repaired, and that in the course of asingle twelvemonth, from another 
cause. There is nothing, generally speaking, in the extravagance of this 
said glass-maker that can affect the wealth or ability of his customers. 
It may lessen, for one year at least, the quantity prepared, but it lessens 
not the ability to purchase. If L.1,100,000 were in readiness last year 
for buying up the glass that had been manufactured at the expense of 
L.1,000,000, there is nothing in the wasteful expenditure of one of 
the capitalists that can prevent the same sum of L,1,100,000 from 
being in readiness next year. The producing power is for one season 
impaired, but the returning power is as great as ever; and the effect 
is just a rise in the price of the article. When the effective demand is 
the same as before, the price, averagely speaking, is in the inverse 
proportion of the quantity brought to market. The price of L.1,100,000 
given last year in return for the cost of L.1,000,000, is given this year 
in return for the cost of L.900,000. The capital is thus restored to 
its original magnitude, and that without any effort or great straining 
on the part of the remaining capitalists. The truth is, that to them 
it has been a prosperous holiday season of high prices and flourishing 
markets. That extravagance which has ruined their brother capital- 
ist, has enriched them. ‘They, in a single year, have fallen both into 
his profits and his capital. So far from being more painstaking or 
penuriously economical than before, they might spend among them 
the L.10,000 which came to them in the shape of revenue, and still 
inherit the whole of his capital, or the L.100,000 into the bargain. 
The glass-making capital is fully replaced, not with any sacrifice or 
self-denial on their part, but at the expense of their customers. And 
with the temporary mischief to them, of a tenth less of the article of 
glass than they would otherwise have had, the capital starts again into 
as great extent and efficiency as before. —(Pp. 111—113.) 


It would not be easy, we think, to crowd into as brief a para- 
graph so large a number of fundamental errors as are here brought 
together. If the reasoning embodied in it were good for any thing, 
it would justify any degree of extravagance ; for had L.900,000 
of capital been wasted, instead of L.100,000, the result, accord- 
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ing to the above principle, would have been quite the same! 
But the fallacy of this doctrine may be shown otherwise than 
by a reductio ad absurdum. 

1. It is clear that if any portion of the supplies of glass were 
imported from abroad, a slight increase of price at home would 
occasion an increased importation; so that foreigners would 
reap a part, at least, of the advantages that are supposed to go 
wholly to the home producers. 

2. But the radical error which pervades the whole paragraph, 
and the doctrine which it is intended to expound, lies in the 
—— that the same sum is always expended upon an ar- 
ticle, whatever may be its price. This, as every one knows, is 
neither true, nor has so much as the resemblance of truth. Were 
glass, for example, to rise 10, 20, or 30 per cent, the probability, 
or rather we should say, the certainty is, that many that had been 
in the habit of buying a certain quantity of glass, would hence- 
forth buy none, or a less quantity, and that the total sum ex- 

nded upon it would be materially reduced. A man may spend 

.50 or L.100 a-year on wine costing L.30 or L.40 a pipe, who 
would not spend a shilling upon it, did it cost L.60 or L.80 a 
pipe. Instead of being constant, the expenditure upon commo- 
dities is perpetually fluctuating, according to changes in their 
price, and in the taste of the public. Mr Vansittart acted on 
the principle laid down by Dr Chalmers, and demonstrated its 
utter groundlessness. ‘ A certain amount of wealth,’ said he, 
‘is laid out on the purchase of wine, brandy, &c. If, there- 
‘ fore, we increase the duties on these articles 20 or 50 per cent, 
‘ we shall divert a proportionally greater share of this wealth 
* into the coffers of the state.’ But every one knows that in nine 
out of ten of the instances in which Mr Vansittart increased 
taxes, a totally different result followed. A decidedly less 
amount of wealth was applied to the purchase of the taxed arti- 
cles ; so much so, that the revenue was in most instances re- 
duced. 

The opposite experience is equally conclusive as to the fallacy 
of this principle. In 1808 a deduction of 1s. per lb. was made 
from the duty, and consequently from the price, of coffee ; and 
in 1809 more than jive times the wealth was expended on cof- 
fee that had been expended on it during the previous year. In 
1825 another deduction of 6d. per |b. was made from the duty, 
and a similar increase followed. 

When corn rises in price, the public, because it is a necessary 
of life, make extraordinary efforts to maintain their consumption 
unimpaired. On such occasions the mass of the people always 
restrict their demand for other articles; so that what the agri- 
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culturists gain on the one hand by a rise of prices, is lost by the 
producers of those articles for which the demand is lessened. 
But except in the case of indispensable necessaries, the demand 
for an article declines with every increase of price; and when 
the increase is very considerable, the demand ceases entirely, 
or becomes comparatively trifling. During the three years 
ending with 1802, when the duty was 6s. 8id., there were above 
800,000 gallons of rum annually entered for home consumption 
in Ireland. Mr Vansittart raised the duty to 12s. 71d., and in 
1823 the quantity entered for home consumption had sunk to 
about 18,000 gallons. The expenditure upon rum, when its 
price was moderate, being, notwithstanding the increase of popu- 
lation, about thirty-five times as great as when it had been raised 
beyond due bounds! Even in the very case of glass, the in- 
crease of its price, caused by an increase of taxation, reduced 
the consumption of plate and flint glass from 67,615 cwt. in 
1794, to 29,600 cwt. in 1816; of broad glass from 20,607 cwt. 
to 6,140; of crown glass from 83,940 cwt. to 55,502; and of 
bottle glass from 227,476 ewt. to 155,595 cwt. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more utterly at variance with 
principle and experience, than the notion that the destruction 
of capital, by waste or otherwise, is immediately made good 
through a rise of prices. Individual and national extravagance 
are repaired only by a slow and painful process. Prices may 
rise to any level; but the eternal law of Providence has decreed, 
that ‘ the hand of the diligent can alone make rich;’ that the 
waste of capital will never be repaired except by an increase of 
productive power, or by a greater degree of economy, or both. 

Had Dr Chalmers adverted to the history of industry in this 
country, and carefully analyzed the influence of an increase 
of prices and of taxation on industry and economy, he would 
have discovered the true reason why the national capital went 
on increasing, notwithstanding the prodigal expenditure of last 
war. At its commencement the stupendous inventions and 
discoveries of Watt, Arkwright, and Wedgwood, were begin- 
ning to come into full play. The productive power of the 
country was, in consequence, immeasurably increased. Neither 
is it to be denied, that the increase of taxation and of prices 
gave a spur to industry, activity, and economy. To the desire 
of rising in the world, inherent in every man, the increase of 
taxation superadded the fear of being thrown down to a lower 
station ; and the two principles produced an effect that could 
not have been produced by either separately. Had taxation 
been very oppressive it would not have had this effect; but 
though not so heavy as to produce dejection or despair, it was 
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at the same time sufficiently high to render a considerable in- 
crease of industry and economy necessary to hinder it from 
encroaching on the fortunes of individuals, or at all events from 
diminishing the rate at which they had previously been in- 
creasing. To the circumstances mentioned by Dr Chalmers 
we owe absolutely nothing. They had not, and could not have 
any influence in replacing capital. It was the inventions of our 
mechanists and engineers, and the unparalleled industry and 
economy of our people, that bore us triumphantly through the 
late dreadful contest, and more than counterpoised its enormous 
expense. 


ILI. Agreeably to the principles advanced in his earliest publi- 
cation, on National Resources, Dr Chalmers continues, at least 
as it appears to us, to undervalue the importance of foreign 
trade. In the work before us he lays it down as an axiom, 
that ‘ any trade or manufacture originates only its own products,’ 
‘ All,’ says he, ‘ that a stocking-maker contributes to society is 
‘simply stockings. This, and nothing more, is what comes 
‘ forth of his establishment. And the same is true of all other 
‘ trades or employments which can be specified. They work 
‘ off nothing, they emanate nothing but their own peculiar arti- 
‘ cles.’—(P. 49.) 

Now this, we humbly conceive, is a very erroneous repre- 
sentation. A hatter, it is true, produces only hats; but sup- 
pose his peculiar business were put an end to, and that agri- 
culturists, shoemakers, weavers, &c., were obliged to’ manufac- 
ture hats for themselves: we are pretty certain Dr Chalmers 
will not contradict us when we affirm, that there would not 
only be fewer hats, and those of a very inferior quality, in the 
country, but that there would also be less corn, fewer shoes, 
less cloth, &c. The principle laid down by Dr Chalmers would 
go to show that society derives comparatively little advantage 
from the division of labour. If a hatter exchange a hat for 
stockings, he gives the equivalent of what he gets, and it may, 
perhaps, be said, that the country is neither the richer nor the 
poorer for the exchange. But such is very far indeed from 
being the case. The hatter by confining himself to the manu- 
facture of hats, the stocking-maker to the manufacture of stock- 
ings, and the agriculturist to the raising of corn, respectively 
produce a great deal more of these articles than they could 
otherwise do; so that the supply of all other commodities is 
very much increased by each individual confining himself to 
the production of one only. 

Dr Chalmers admits that the subversion of the feudal system 
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and the revival of industry were mainly occasioned by the re- 
vival of commerce, or rather by the variety of new and valuable 
products it supplied to excite the desires of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of the soil; but he contends that its influence in this 
respect has been long exhausted, and that foreign commerce 
might now be suppressed without entailing any very disastrous 
consequences on the country. Our view of the matter is widely 
different. Great as were the benefits conferred by commerce 
on this and other European countries during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, we estimate still more highly those now 
derived from it. It is idle to suppose that men will be indus- 
trious without a motive; and as supplies of beef, bread, and 
beer might be obtained with comparatively little exertiov, and 
by those possessed-of comparatively small fortunes, does any 
one suppose that we should be as industrious, frugal, and eco- 
nomical as at present, did the largest fortunes procure only an 
increase of these articles? ‘ Le travail de la faim est towours 
‘ borné comme elle ; mais le travail de lambition croit avec ce vertu 
‘meme. The prohibition of a single article brought from 
abroad, as wine, might not have any very sensible effect on in- 
dustry. But the question does not respect wine only—it re- 
spects sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, silk, cotton, gold, silver, and 
a thousand other commodities. To suppose that the future 
importation of these might be prohibited, and that the owners 
and occupiers of land would, notwithstanding, continue as in- 
dustrious as at present, that they would exert themselves to 
produce the same quantities of corn and cattle, when the objects 
for which they had hitherto exchanged them were reduced in 
the ratio of one to ten, is to suppose what is plainly absurd and 
contradictory : it is equivalent to supposing that production may 
be prosecuted without a motive ; that the effect will be the same, 
however different the cause ! 

Even if this were not enough to s!.ow the powerful influence 
of commerce in increasing supplies uf food, it will, at all events, 
be admitted, that we send cotte.s and hardware abroad, and 
get back corn in their stead; so that it cannot be said of these 
manufactures that they do nothing more than supply us with 
their own products. The entire annual produce of wheat in Great 
Britain has never been estimated at more than 12,000,000 of 
quarters. Now, in 1831, we imported 2,319,461 quarters of 
wheat, or very nearly a /fifth-part of what is supposed to be 
raised at home, in a fair average season, besides lean quanti- 
ties of oats and other grain. It is plain, therefore, that what- 
ever manufactures and commerce ‘ originate,’ they make im- 
mense additions in two different ways to the supplies of food— 
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first, by exciting the industry of the owners and occupiers of 
land at Lome; and, second, by furnishing equivalents that are 
willingly accepted by foreigners in exchange for corn. It is 
impossible to conjecture, were there no restraints on the trade 
in corn, to what extent supplies might be derived from abroad ; 
but there can be no doubt that they would be very great; and 
adequate, at a moderate estimate, to the subsistence of a popula- 
tion of four millions. Dr Chalmers would call this an ‘ excres- 
‘cent population ;’ but though this term may be fairly enough 
applied to the population of Jamaica or Gibraltar, we deny its 
applicability to the population of Manchester or Birmingham. 
Their citizens subsist on the produce of British industry as 
much as the men of Kent, or of Perthshire. They barter their 
cottons and hardware with the Prussians, Russians, and other 
foreigners, for corn; and the fact of the exchange being made, 
shows that the foreigner estimates the articles he has got from 
us more highly than he estimated the corn. But this, it is said, 
is after all a perilous dependence ; the trade may be put an end 
to; and those that depended on it for supplies may be exposed , | 
to all the horrors of famine. Such a contingency is certainly’! 
not impossible; but in a// worldly matters, we must be content~' 
ed with what is reasonable and probable, without troubling our | 
selves about possibilities, which have never hitherto occurred, 
and which it is exceedingly improbable ever will occur. It is 
possible that the crop of any year may be destroyed by drought, 
rain, or hail; but we apprehend that an opulent farmer, who 
should refuse to sow because of such a possibility, would not 
fare much better than Miss Bagster. The possibility of being 
shut out of the foreign markets, is one of the same sort. Taking 
into account the numberless ports in all parts of the world 
whence corn may be brought, the extreme eagerness to sell that 
is always evinced by the agriculturists, and the utter ruin that 
would be entailed upon those who had been furnishing us with 
considerable quantities of corn, were they excluded from our 
markets,* the fear of being deprived of adequate supplies, 
were our ports constantly open, seems the most futile and ab- 
surd that can be imagined. For about three centuries the Dutch 
have been principally fed on imported corn; and during this 
long period of probatior, did we ever hear of their having, whe- 
ther in peace or in war, the least difficulty in obtaining supplies ? 


rm a err > — 


* The attempt of Napoleon to hinder the exportation of the raw 
produce of Russia, involved him. in his last contest with that power, 
and was the real cause of his downfall. 
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On the contrary, no country in Europe has been so abundantly 
furnished with corn as Holland—‘ Que la disette de grains regne 
* dans les quatre parties du monde ; vous trouverez du froment, du 
* seigle, et d’autres grains a Amsterdam; ils n’y manquent jamais.’ * 
This is an experimentum crucis that ought to put an end to all 
fears as to the consequences of a free corn trade. We may be 
quite sure that they cannot be otherwise than beneficial. Free- 
dom is the source of plenty and low prices ; prohibition, of sear- 
city and high prices. Can we hesitate in our choice ? 

Though Dr Chalmers takes a very exaggerated view of the 
dangers which he supposes would result from a dependence on 
foreign supplies, he is not hostile to a repeal or modification of 
the corn laws. But, true to the fundamental principle of his 
work, he contends that, ‘ However great the immediate relief of 
‘a free corn-trade may be, it would at best be temporary, and, 
‘ at the end of some brief period, would cease to be the minister of 
‘a greater abundance to each of the families of the land, than 
‘ they at present enjoy,’ (p. 539.) Itis unnecessary again to re- 

eat what we have already stated in opposition to this theory. 

he experience of all countries, and particularly of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Russia, during the last half century, proves be- 
yond dispute, thatachange in the external circumstances of a peo- 
- raises the standard of necessary subsistence, and permanent- 
y improves their condition. Were a good system of public in- 
struction operating simultaneously with a fall in the price of 
necessaries, or a rise of wages, its influence, we doubt not, 
would be materially increased. But independent of any such 
aid, it would be great and Jasting; and it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of advantages so easily obtained, without waiting till 
they be conjoined with others far more difficult to realize. 

Like M. Quesnay and the Economists, Dr Chalmers seems to 
be impressed with very high, not to say exaggerated, notions of 
the importance of the landowners and occupiers, who, he consi- 
ders, form the main strength and stamina of the state ; and con- 
formably to the economical theory, he proposes that all taxes 
should be gradually commuted for a territorial impost. Perhaps 
we may not have the same high ideas as Dr Chalmers as to the 
paramount importance of the agriculturists ; though we firmly 
believe that their well-being is inseparable from the well-being 
of the state. Unquestionably, however, we should not be inclined 
to adopt Dr Chalmers’s mode of showing our respect for that 
body. We would give them no monopolies or preferences of 


* Richesse de la Hollande, tom. i, p. 376. 
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any sort; but, on the other hand, we should not lay a feather 
more on them than on any other class. All schemes for throw- 
ing an extra amount of taxes on particular ranks, whether deri- 
ving their revenue from land or funded property, are, in our es- 
timation, merely disguised plans of robbery and plunder. It 
is the daty of government to treat all classes alike; to secure 
for them ‘an open stage and fair play;’ and to tax every man 
in proportion to the income he enjoys under the protection of the 
state. But it is unnecessary to argue what is so very obvious. 
All that could be said in favour of a territorial tax, was said 
by Locke, and Vauban, and Quesnay, and has been refuted a 
thousand times. In as far, indeed, as England is concerned, the 
thing is impossible. The net public revenue of Great Britain, 
exclusive of Ireland, may at this moment be estimated at 
L.46,000,000 ; but the entire rental of the island does not cer- 
tainly exceed L.35,000,000, of which probably upwards of 
L.25,000,000 consists of interest of capital laid out on the soil ; 
so that until means be discovered of taking a greater from a less, 
we may be pretty well satisfied that the scheme for commuting 
all taxes for a territorial tax, will not make much progress in 
this country. But our hostility to the proposal has nothing to 
do with its impracticability. It is a project for making one class 
bear a burden that ought to be equally distributed over all. And 
on this ground we should have equally objected to it, had the 
rental of England been five hundred millions a year. 

But we must bring these remarks to a close. This work dis- 
plays so much genius and eloquence, the fame of its author is so 
deservedly high, and the subjects of which it treats are so im- 
portant, that we have considered it a duty to caution the reader 
as to the hollowness of some of the doctrines to which Dr Chal- 
mers has lent his support. It would have been more grateful to 
us to have directed the public attention to the many sound and 
beautiful passages that abound in all parts of the work; this, 
however, would have been quite superfluous ; there is no reason 
to fear that these will be overlooked ; our only apprehension is, 
last the reader, captivated by them, should incautiously assent 
to doctrines that seem both dangerous and erroneous. 
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Arr. 1V.—Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or the Central 
and Western States of India. By Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Top, late Political Resident to the Western Rajpoot States. 
Vol. Il. 4to. London: 1832. 


\ HEN we had occasion, some time ago, to notice the first 

volume of this extensive work, we were led to observe, 
that, till a very recent period, we really knew but little of India 
beyond the provinces of Bengal, rich indeed and productive, but 
in which the Hindu political and civil institutions are more 
broken down, and the character of the inhabitants, from ages of 
foreign servitude and oppression, more injured, than in any 
other portion of that great country. From these provinces, 
however, were our ideas of the Hindu Jaws and character taken, 
and most mischievous in many instances have been the practical 
consequences of acting on conclusions drawn from a too limited 
induction of facts. It is only since the beginning of the present 
century that our ideas on the subject have begun to take a 
wider range. The great extension of the Madras government 
by the successful wars against Tippoo Sultan, the enlargement 
of the Bombay government on the side of Guzerat, and, finally, 
the subjugation of the Mahratta country, and indeed we may say 
of all India on the side of Bengal, accompanied by the residence 
of many able men, especially as political agents, in every direc- 
tion, have given us a much more comprehensive knowledge of 
the country and its inhabitants, than we previously possessed, 
and showed us distinctly, what sometimes had been casually re- 
marked before, that the uniformity of laws, manners, and cha- 
racter, which we had taken as the basis of our opinions and le- 
gislation, did not exist. Colonel Wilks did much to enlarge and 
correct our notions of the varied races in the south of India; Sir 
John Malcolm furnished us with most instructive and interest- 
ing details of the countries between the Nerbudda and the 
Chumbul; Mr Elphinstone had already made us familiar with 
all the countries from the Biah and the Indian desert to Tartary 
and Khorasan; while Captain Pottinger had laid open to our 
view the waste and barbarous country of the Balouches along 
the borders of Persia down to the Indus. In the centre of all 
these territories, however, that large extent of country which 
forms the Rajpoot states remained insulated, and was nearly 
the only considerable portion of India that was left undescribed. 
We still recollect the difficulty we experienced in following 
George Thomas in his singular and adventurous career in Upper 
India and among the Rajpoots, to cities and provinces known in- 
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deed by name, but of which, with the defective maps, and equally 
defective geography of the time, we were unable to trace the po- 
sition. Colonel Tod has the merit of filling up this large blank, 
and, by completing our acquaintance with the geography as 
well as with the history of the west of India, has added it to the 
domain of science, and discharged some part of the great debt 
which our possessions and political situation in the East impose 
upon us in the eyes of the world. We have here a new country 
and a new people; for the little previously and inaccurately 
known of them was less calculated to satisfy than to excite 
curiosity. 

This second and concluding volume leads us into a new field. 
The former was chiefly occupied with the antiquities and reli- 
gion of the Rajpoot tribes, the geography of the eastern part of 
the country, and the annals of Mewar, the principal of its po- 
litical divisions. The present volume gives us the annals of all 
the rest of the Rajpoot states, with an interesting sketch of the 
western part of the country, including the great Indian desert 
as far as the valley of the Indus; and, like the other, contains 
a considerable portion of the author’s personal narrative of his 
travels in various parts of the country. It would be vain to at- 
tempt any thing like an analysis of a work so varied and exten- 
sive, the result of twenty years’ unremitting labour and observa- 
tion. It shows the same enthusiastic fondness for his subject, 
the same perfect acquaintance with the character and feelings 
of the Rajpoots, their literature and history, and the same un- 
wearied and successful research in collecting every memorial or 
fragment that can illustrate either, which we have formerly no- 
ticed. We can of course only skim lightly over the vast varie- 
ty of objects which it presents. 

The eastern portion of Rajasthan, as we formerly remark- 
ed,* is in general enclosed and defended by mountains of diffi- 
cult access, and abounds in fertile plains and rich well-watered 
valleys. The western portion, to which this volume chiefly re- 
lates, is of a very different character. It is separated from the 
other by the long line of the Aravulli range, and includes the 
great Indian desert, comprising the divisions of Marwar, Jes- 
sulmer, Bikaner, part of Shekhawati, and the desert of the valley 
of the Indus. On the east it has the Aravulli range, separa- 
ting it from Mewar, Ajmer, and Amber; on the west, the val- 
ley of the Sind; to the south, the great salt-marsh called the 
Rin, dividing it from Kutch and Guzerat; and on the north, 


* Vol. lii. p. 91. 
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the flat lands skirting the Gharah, the southern river that 
bounds the Penjab. Of these boundaries ‘ the most conspicu- 
‘ous,’ says our author, ‘ is the Aravulli; but for which impe- 
‘ diment, Central India would be submerged in the sand: nay, 
‘ lofty and continuous as is this chain, extending almost from 
‘the sea to Delhi, wherever there are passages or depres- 
‘sions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted through or over, 
‘and form a little ¢hud/ (or sterile tract) even in the bosom of 
‘ fertility.’ But all this wide tract of country is not equally bar- 
ren. Oases of some extent are scattered over the whole. The 
Looni, or Salt River, runs through the greater part of Marwar, 
and many districts to the east of it, up to the roots of the Ara- 
vulli, from which it receives several smaller streams, are rich 
and productive. In general, however, the prospect is dreary 
and desolate. 


‘ Could the beholder,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ looking westward from 
this triple-peaked hill (of Jessulmer) across this sandy ocean to the 
blue waters of the Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course 
from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, amidst these valleys of 
sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, congregated on every 
spot which water renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from four 
hundred to five hundred miles in longitudinal extent, and from one 
hundred to two hundred in diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consist- 
ing of the scattered huts of the shepherds of the desert, occupied in pas- 
turing their flocks, or cultivating those little oases for food. He may 
discern a long line of camels, anxiously toiling through the often doubt- 
ful path, and the Charun conductor at each stage tying a knot on the 
end of his turban. He may discover lying in ambush a band of Sehraes, 
the Bedouins of our desert, either mounted on camels or horses, on the 
watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the less hazardous occu- 
pation of driving off the flocks of the Rajur or Mangulia shepherds, 
peacefully tending them about the éwrs or bawas, or hunting for the 
produce stored amidst the huts of the ever green Jhal, which serve at 
once as grain-pits and shelter from the sun. A oe band may 
be seen flitting with their flocks from the ground which they have ex- 
hausted in search of fresh pastures, or quenching their thirst from the 
wah of their little oasis, of which they maintain sovereign possession 
so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict with some 
more powerful community.’ —Vol. i. p. 293. 

Of the scarcity of water we may judge by the depth of the wells, 
in which, in the more habitable parts, water is found at the depth 
of from sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet; while in the more 
barren districts, they descend to four hundred or five hundred ; 
and in the territory of Dhat, which includes Amerkot, sometimes 
to near seven hundred feet. Dhat and Omursoomra, the districts 
west of Jessulmer and Marwar, and depending on Sind, have 
spaces of fifty miles without water. The country ean only be 
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passed by small parties, as, from the depth of the wells, and the 
inadequate means of raising a supply of water, were the caravan 
large, many would perish before the thirst of all could be slaked. 
An example of this will oceur to all who remember the Em- 
peror Humaiun’s disastrous flight through this very tract. If 
we regard this desert on its western side, we are told that in 
journeying along the banks of the Indus from Hydrabad to 
Ootch, the range of vision is bounded to the east by a bulwark 
of sand, which, rising to the height of two hundred feet above 
the level of the river, leads one to believe that the continuity 
which would seem to have existed between this desert and that 
of the Persian Arachosia, on the opposite side of the valley of 
the Indus, had been cut off by the burst of waters from the 
grand internal range of mountains pouring down in the direc- 
tion in which the river now runs. The Looni, which may be 
considered as the only river of the country, passes through Mar- 
war into the Rin, an immense salt-marsh upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in breadth, which, though it owes its salt to 
the Looni, is indebted to the overflowings of the Indus for part 
of its volume of water. 

The great charm of these volumes, however, does not so much 
arise from the accessions to history and geography which they 
afford, as from the brave and romantic character of the Rajpoot 
himself, to whom they relate. The Rajpoots have long been 
situated very much as the northern invaders were among the 
old Provincials, or the Normans in England. They were a con- 
quering tribe, who vanquished the ancient inhabitants many 
centuries ago, and seated themselves, in very inferior numbers, 
ina new country. The necessity under which they must origi- 
nally have been of providing for mutual defence, naturally 
bound the higher and lower classes of the conquerors to one 
another. The cultivators of Rajapootana are chiefly the Jits, 
the old inhabitants, and most numerous part of the population. 
Every Rajpoot, however poor, where the national feeling has 
not been broken down by the recent anarchy, finds himself of 
consequence, sees large bodies of men his infericrs, is a soldier 
and a gentleman, brave, idle, attached to the head of his tribe 
or clan, and ready to give him his time or his life. As the 
country is broken down into little chiefships, in which every 
chieftain has his castle for defence, and his tribesmen, who 
share in all his feelings, and conceive his honour to be their 
own; and as these neighbouring chiefs are sometimes friends 
and sometimes foes, the impor*«~ce of each depends on the num- 
ber of followers he can bring » support his pretensions, This 
peculiar position, so much resembling that of the different 
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classes in ancient feudal times, is quite sufficient, without going 
farther, to account for a great part of the resemblances which 
certainly exist between some of the institutions of that period 
and those of the modern Rajpoots. 

Among a half.civilized race of men we may expect to meet 
with ferocious deeds and atrocious crimes; and unfortunately 
there is no want of them among the Rajpoots. This natural 
tendency is much increased by their immoderate use of opium, 
Even their sense of honour is often capricious, and frequently un- 
tractable, though flowing from a high-toned mind, in spite of all 
its vices, teeming with the seeds of the nobler virtues. This 
character does not belong to individuals only ; it is the attribute 
of the whole dominant class; and their annals present instances 
of self-devotion and of heroism that would do honour to any age. 
They delight in the songs of their bards, whose favourite sub- 
ject is the exploits of their ancestors; and their decidedly mili- 
tary turn of mind gives the Rajpoots a species of romantic poetry 
little krown in the rest of India, where, in general, the actions 
of the gods are the chief or only subject of verse. This lofty spirit 
is not confined tothe men. The females of Rajasthan have never 
been known to decline death, when it was necessary to preserve 
their honour, or escape the contamination of servitude. 

But an example will show the stern force of soul of this hardy 
race better than any description. When the Emperor Jehangir, 
to whom Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador, was over- 
running their country, and the army of Mewar was in the field, 
a dispute arose between two clans, the Chondawats and Sukta- 
wuts, for the honour of leading the van. The sword was about 
to decide the contest, when the Rana exclaimed, ‘ The herole 
‘ (van) to the clan which first enters Ontala.’ Ontala was a 
frontier fortress, with only one gate, and at some distance. The 
two clans moved off at the same time some hours before day- 
break. 

‘ The Suktawuts,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ made directly for the gate- 
way, which they reached as the day broke, and took the foe unpre- 
pared ; but the walls were soon manned, and the action commenced. 
The Chondawuts had traversed a swamp, which retarded them, but 
through they dashed, fortunately meeting a guide in a shepherd of 
Ontala. With more foresight than their opponents, they had brought 
ladders. The chief led the escalade, but a ball rolled him back amidst 
his vassals: it was not his destiny to lead the herole. Each party was 
checked. The Suktawut depended on the elephant he rode, to gain 
admission by forcing the gate ; but its projecting spikes deterred the 
animal from applying its strength. His men were falling thick around 
him, when a shout from the other party made him dread their success. 
He descended from his seat, placed his body on the spikes, and com- 
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manded the driver, on pain of instant death, to propel the elephant 
against him. The gates gave way, and over the dead body of their 
chief the clan rushed to the combat! But even this heroic surrender 
of his life failed to purchase the honour for his clan. The lifeless 
corpse of his rival was already in Ontala, and this was the event an- 
nounced by the shout which urged his sacrifice to honour and ambi- 
tion. When the Chondawut chief fell, the next in rank and kin took 
the command. He was one of those arrogant, reckless Rajpoots, who 
signalized themselves wherever there was danger, not only against 
men, but tigers, and his common appellation was the Benda Thacur 
(mad chief) of Deogurh. When his leader fell, he rolled the body in 
his searf, then tying it on his back, scaled the wall, and, with his lance, 
having cleared the way before him, he threw the dead body over the 
parapet of Ontala, shouting, ‘ The vanguard to the Chondawat ! we 
are first in!’ The shout was echoed by the clan, and the rampart 
was in their possession nearly at the moment of the entry of the Suk- 
tawuts. The Moguls fell under their swords ; the standard of Mewar 
was erected on the castle of Ontala, but the leading of the vanguard 
remained with the Chondawnts.—Vol. i. p. 150. 


Their military spirit necessarily leads them to violent exer- 
cises, and they delight in the chase. The spring hunt is one of 
their annual festivals. 


‘ With the sovereign and his sons all the chiefs sally forth, each on 
his best steed, and all animated by the desire to surpass each other in 
acts of prowess and dexterity. It is very rare, that in some one of 
the passes or recesses of the valley, the hog is not found; the spot is 
then surrounded by the hunters, whose vociferations soon start the 
dhokra, and frequently a drove of hogs. Then each cavalier impels his 
steed, and, with lance or sword, regardless of rock, ravine, or tree, 
presses on the bristly foe, whose knowledge of the country is of no 
avail when thus circumvented ; and the ground soon reeks with gore, 
in which not unfrequently is mixed that of the horse or rider. On 
the last occasion there occurred fewer casualties than usual, though 
the Chondawut Hamira, whom we nicknamed the Red Reuver, had his 
leg broken, and the second son of Sheodan Sing, a near relation of 
the Rana, had his neighbour's lance driven through his arm. It would 
appal even an English fox-hunter to see the Rajpoots driving their 
steeds at full speed, bounding like the antelope over every barrier— 
the thick jungle covert, or rocky steep, bare of soil or vegetation— 
with their lances balanced in the air, or leaning on the saddle-bow, 
slashing at the boar.’—P. 565, 


Such a pleasure-party of Hindus does not certainly correspond 
with the ideas generally entertained of their character. 

Their wild courage is sometimes influenced by a barbarous 
superstition. Kesuri Sing, Raja of Khundaila, gains possession 
of the whole of that territory by the murder of his younger 
brother, Futteh Sing, who shared it with him. He is attacked 
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by the Visier of Delhi, and, in the battle that ensues, is desert- 
ed by several of his allies, at the moment when victory seems to 
incline in his favour. In the bitterness of his despair he could 
not help exclaiming, ‘ If Futteh Sing had been here, he would 
‘ not have deserted me!’ He disdained, however, to give way, 
and prepared to meet his fate like a true Rajpoot. Sending for 
his only surviving brother, Oodey Sing, who still maintained 
the fight, he prevailed upon him to quit the field, that there 
might not be an end of their line. Attempts were made to turn 
Kesuri also from his purpose. 


‘ “« No!” replied the chief, “ I have no desire for life ; two black deeds 
press upon me—the murder of my brother, and the curse of the Cha- 
runs of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the nuptial 
gifts. I will not add a third by a dastardly flight.” As Oodey Sing 
reluctantly retired while the swords rung around him, Kesuri made a 
hasty sacrifice to awini-mata, (mother-earth,) of which flesh, blood, 
and earth, are the ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, 
but as scarcely any blood flowed, his uncle, Mokum Sing, of Allodah, 
parted with some of his, for so grand an obligation as the retention of 
Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh and his uncle’s blood with a portion 
of his sandy soil, he formed small balls in dan (gift) for the mainte- 
nance of the land to his posterity. The dhomb (bard) who repeated 
the incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven 
generations of his line should rule in Khundaila. The brave Kesuri 
was slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmer, where 
he remained three years in captivity. —Vol. ii. p. 398. 


Finally, however, he recovered Khundaila, though the family 
has since been expelled in the fifth descent, so far falsifying the 
prophecy of the seer. 

One is surprised to find the visitings of remorse so frequent 
and so powerful among a race, by whom atrocious crimes are 
committed in the first instance with apparently so little com- 

unction. An instance occurs in the story of Omeda, Raja of 
Boondi, whose history affords a good picture of the varieties of 
Rajpoot life. His father, Boodh Sing, had gained great mili- 
tary distinction under the Emperor Behadoor Shah. After the 
death of that prince, Boodh Sing retired from court. He had 
married a sister of the celebrated Jey Sing, Raja of Amber. By 
this princess he had no children for several years, but had two 
sons by another of his wives. On his return from court he 
visited Amber, where his princess presented to him a son, 
whom, as it would appear, with some justice, he was inclined to 
treat as supposititious, and ‘ took an opportunity,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘ to reveal her conduct to her brother, by whom the lady, 
‘ who was present, was instantly interrogated ; but exasperated 
* either at the suspicion of her honour, or the discovery of her 
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‘ fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger from his girdle, and 
‘ rating her husband as “the son of a tailor,” would have slain him 
‘ on the spot, had he not fled from her fury.” —(P. 485.) Raja Jey 
Sing eagerly embraced the opportunity offered by this incident, 
of gratifying his own ambition under pretence of revenging the 
insult offered to his sister. He resolved to reduce Boondi to 
the situation of a tributary state, and offered the principality to 
Deo Sing, Lord of Indergurh, who, from whatever cause, refu- 
sed it. It was, however, accepted by Duleel Sing, another 
chieftain. Boodh Sing, made aware of his danger, secretly left 
the capital of his perfidious brother-in-law, and, with three bun- 
dred faithful followers, hastened to Boondi. He was overtaken 
by a much superior force, and in the action that ensued most 
of his adherents were slain. Finding it no longer prudent to 
push for his capital, he retired to the native place of the mother 
of his two sons, while the usurper occupied Boondi. Boodh 
Sing died in exile, leaving two sons, of whom Omeda was the 
eldest. These boys were soon driven from the refuge of their 
mother’s house also, and forced to wander in the wilds and 
mountains. 

No sooner, however, did Omeda, then in his thirteenth year, 
hear of the death of his enemy, Jey Sing, (a.p. 1744,) than he 
collected a few adherents, and regained some towns of his here- 
ditary dominions. His subjects, the Haras, flocked to his stand- 
ard. The Meenas, a mountain race, the aborigines of the coun- 
try, from whom the Haras had conquered it some centuries be- 
fore, won by the youthful valour of Omeda, joined him with 
five thousand bowmen. Assisted by them he attacked the enemy, 
and defeated them with great slaughter, taking their kettle- 
drums and standards. A new army of eighteen thousand men, 
sent to replace the former, was bravely attacked by Omeda, 
who cut his way through it; but the broken enemy formed 
again, and the sword of the Rajpoots was unavailing against 
the deadly showers of cannon-shot which poured into their com- 
pact masses, and mowed them down. His uncle and his bravest 
adherents fell. His own horse was wounded. Seeing that all 
was over, his chieftains hurried him reluctantly from the field ; 
he gained the pass which leads to Indergurh, when, on dis- 
mounting to breathe his horse, as he loosened the girths, it ex- 
pired. Omeda sat down and wept for the faithful friend of bis 
need. This was not merely a transient feeling of gratitude, for 
his first act, when he recovered the throne, was to erect a statue 
to the faithful steed which had borne him so nobly on that 
eventful day. Omeda reached Indergurh on foot, but the chief 
of that place, gained by the invader, ‘ not only refused his prince 
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‘a horse in his adversity, but warned him off the domain, ask- 
‘ing “if he meant to be the ruin of Indergurh as well as Boondi.” 
‘ Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, the young prince, 
‘ stung by this perfidious mark of inhospitality, took the direc- 
‘ tion of Kurwar.’—(P. 489.) Here he was hospitably received, 
dismissed his faithful adherents to meet him at a more propi- 
tious moment, and once more took refuge among the precipitous 
ravines of the Chumbul. 

The Prince of Kotah, who, like Omeda, had suffered from the 
ambition of the Raja of Amber, was now induced to support his 
cause, and sent his army, led by a bhat, (or bard,) to reinstate 
the fugitive. Boondi was taken, and though the bard fell in the 
storm of the citadel, Omeda was seated on the throne of his 
ancestors for a moment; bat the overwhelming armies of Am- 
ber again appeared, and Omeda became once more a wanderer, 
and overran as a robber the domains which he was forbidden to 
rule as a prince. 


‘ In one of these excursions he fell in with the widow of his father, 
the cause of all his miseries, who had retired disgusted with herself 
and the world, lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had brought 
upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. Omeda 
paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her self-re- 
proach. His sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, origi- 
nating with her nefarious desire to stifle his claims of primogeniture 
by aspurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, 
and sorrow. Determined to make some amends, she adopted the re- 
solution of going to the Dekhan to solicit aid for the son of Boodh 
Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda, a pillar was 
pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition to any of her 
race to cross this stream, which, like the Indus, was also styled atoc, 
or “ forbidden.” Like a true Rajpootni, she broke the tablet in 
pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing, with a jesuitical ca- 
suistry, that there was no longer any impediment when no ordinance 
existed. She proceeded to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holear. The sister 
of Jey Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a sup- 
pliant to this goatherd leader of a horde of plunderers, nay, adopted 
him as her brother, to effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled 
Omeda.’ 


Under the baleful influence of these conquerors, Omeda (a.D. 
1749) regained his patrimony after fourteen years of exile. He 
found it stript of many of its most valuable domains, and miser- 
ably ruined and impoverished. The influence and neighbour- 
hood of the Mahrattas was not likely to remedy any of these 
evils. 

‘ But,’ as Colonel Tod observes, ‘the held which the Mahrattas 
retained would never haye acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm 
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and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of the state 
throughout the lengthened period of his natural existence.’.—* An act 
of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, —e virtuous, and 
but for which deed we should paint him as one of the bravest, wisest, 
and most faultless characters, which Rajpoot history has recorded. — 
P. 494. 


We have seen that Deo Sing, Lord of Indergurh, had refused 
Omeda admittance into his castle, when retreating from the 
field of battle. Eight years had elapsed since Omeda had reca- 
vered his dominions, and the injury seemed forgottep ; but Deo 
Sing hated the man whom he had injured. 

‘ Omeda had sent the cocoa-nut, the symbol of matrimonial alliances 
to Madhu Sing, (Raja of Amber,) in the name of his sister. It was 
received in a full assembly of all the nebles of the court, and with the 
respect due to one of the most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo 
Sing was at that time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment was 
paid him by the Raja, of asking “ what fame said of the daughter of 
Boodh Sing?” His reply was an insulting innuendo, leading to 
doubts as to the purity of her blood. The cocoa-nut was returned to 
Boondi, an insult never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. In a.p. 1757, 
Omeda went to pay his devotions at the shrine of Beeja-seni Mata, 
(the mother of victory.) Being in the vicinity of Indergurh, he invi- 
ted its chief to join the assembled vassals with their tamilies, and, 
though dissuaded, Beeja Sing obeyed, accompanied by his son and 
grandson. All were cut off at one fell swoop, and the line of the 
traitor was extinct. As if the air of Heaven should not be contami- 
nated by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda commanded that the bodies 
of the calumnious traitor and his issue should be thrown into the lake. 
Indergurh was given to his brother.'—‘ Fifteen years elapsed, during 
which the continual scenes of disorder around him furnished ample 
occupation for his thoughts. Yet, in the midst of all, would intrude 
the remembrance of this single act—though no voice was lifted u 
against the deed, though he had a moral conviction that a traitor’s 
death was the due of Deo Sing, his soul, generous as it was brave, 
revolted at the crime, however sanctified by custom, which confounds 
the innocent with the guilty. To appease his conscience, he determi- 
ned to abdicate the throne, and pass the rest of his days in penitential 
rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s garb, the vast regions of India, 
to visit the sacred shrines of his faith,—P. 495. 


In 1771, this extraordinary man resigned in favour of his 
son, and, retiring to a sacred valley, one of his amusements was 
to cultivate and naturalize the plants of foreign lands, 


‘ It is curious,’ says his historian, ‘ even to him who is ignorant of 
the moral vicissitudes which produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, 
the cane of Malacca, and other exotics, planted by the hand of the 
princely ascetic, flourishing around his hermitage, in spite of the in- 
tense heats of this rock-bound abode. —‘ When Omeda resigned the 
sceptre of the Haras, it was from the conviction that a life of medita- 
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tion alone could yield the consolation, and obtain the forgiveness, 
which he found necessary to his repose. But in assuming the pil- 
grim’s staff, he did not lay aside any feeling becoming his rank or his 
birth. There was no pusillanimous prostration of intellect, but the 
same lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accompanied him 
wherever he bent his steps, to seek knowledge in the society of devout 
and holy men.’—P. 496. 


He visited all the holy places celebrated in the religious le- 
gends and classical epics of his country. The picture drawn of 
him setting out on this tour, is such as can hardly be paralleled 
since the days of the Crusades, or of the flower of Spanish chi- 
valry. 


‘ In this determination,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ he was perhaps some- 
what influenced by that love of adventure in which he had been nur- 
tured, and it was a balm to his mind when he found that arms and 
religion were not only compatible, but that his pious resolution to 
force a way through the difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, 
enhanced the merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic 
went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but 
armed at all points. Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, 
and he carried or buckled on his person one of every species of offen- 
sive or defensive weapons then in use—a load which would oppress 
any two Rajpoots in these degenerate times. He wore a quilted tunic, 
which would resist a sabre-cut ; besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, 
a dagger, and their appurtenances of knives, pouches, and priming- 
horn, he had a battle-axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow, and 
quiver of arrows ; and it is affirmed that such was his muscular power, 
even when threescore and ten years had blanched his beard in wan- 
dering to and fro thus accoutred, that he could place the whole of this 
panoply within his shield, and, with one arm, not only raise it, but 
nold it for some seconds extended. —P. 496. 


During a series of years, he continued to traverse India in 
every direction, attended by a small escort of his gallant tribe. 


¢ And whenever he revisited his paternal domains, his return was 
greeted, not only by his own tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot 
of Rajwarra, who deemed his abode hallowed if the princely pilgrim 
halted there on his route. He was regarded as an oracle, while the 
treasures of knowledge which his observation had accumulated, caused 
his conversation to be courted, and every word to be recorded. The 
admiration paid to him while living cannot be better ascertained, than 
by the reverence manifested by every Hara to his memory. To them 
his word was a law, and every relic of him continues to be held in 
veneration. Almost his last journey was to the extremity of his na- 
tion.’ —*‘ As he returned by Dwarica. he was beset by a band of Kabas, 
a plundering race, infesting those regions. But the veteran, uniting 
the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly defended himself, and gain- 
ed a complete victory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the price 
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of his ransom, took an oath never again to molest the pilgrims to 
Dwarica.—P. 497. 

The death of his son, who, like himself, was involved in the 
guilt of murder, engaged him for a moment in the politics of 
Boondi. Having arranged the affairs of his infant grandson, he 
continued his wanderings until within a few years of his death, 
when the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage. All 
the self-denial of Omeda could not, however, secure him from 
that jealousy with which every prince, who has abdicated the 
throne, has been regarded by his successor. The venerable 
warrior became an object of distrust to his grandchild, whose 
advisers persuaded him to send a message to Omeda, prohibiting 
his return to Boondi, and recommending to him ‘ to eat sweet- 
* meats and tell his beads at Benares ;’ the messenger adding, that 
his ashes should not mingle with those of his fathers. The news 
was received with indignation by the surrounding princes, who 
sent the venerable exile the most earnest invitations, offering to 
replace him on his throne. This he decidedly refused. The 
Raja of Amber negotiated a meeting between the parties. 

‘ It was,’ says our author, ‘ such as might have been expected be- 
tween an ill-advised youth and the venerable chief who had renounced 
all feelings of this world but affection for his offspring. It drew tears 
from all eyes. “ My child,” said the pilgrim-warrior, presenting his 
sword, “ take this, apply it yourself, if you think I can have any bad 
intentions towards you; but let not the base defame me.” The young 
Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness. Omeda refused, however, 
to enter the halls of Boondi during the remainder of his life, which 
ended about cight years after this event, when his grandchild entreat- 
ed “ he would close his eyes within the walls of his fathers.” A rem- 
nant of that feeling, inseparable from humanity, made the dying 
Omeda offer no objection, and he was removed in a litter to the pa- 
lace, where he breathed his last. Thus,’ continues Colonel Tod, ¢ in 
A.D. 1804, Omeda Sing closed a varied and chequered life; the sun of 
his morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to burst forth in a 
radiant prosperity ; but scarcely had it attained its meridian glory ere 
crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and sorrow.’ 
—P. 500, 

We have given the story of Omeda at some length, and nearly 
in Colonel Tod’s own w ords, both from its intrinsic singularity, 
and from a persuasion that one such detailed sketch will convey 
a better notion of the manners and history of the Rajpoots, than 
any dry outline of the various dynasties which have ruled over 
them,—a detail that could leave no distinct impression on the 
memory. 

The Rajpoots are divided into a number of separate states, 
of which the chief are those of Mewar, Marwar, Jessulmer, 
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Bikaner, Amber, and the Haras. ‘The history of these states 
occupies the greater part of Colonel Tod’s concluding volume. 
He has traced the history of each particular state separately 
from the earliest times, though most of the tribes have been 
seated in their present possessions only since the Muhammedan 
invasions from Ghazni. Even this is a long period for Indian 
history, and it is only by much labour and research that the 
author has been able to make the line of narrative continuous, 
and to connect the ancient with the more modern history of the 
tribes. He is disposed to bring most of them originally from 
the countries beyond the Oxus, and has exerted much learning 
and ingenuity, with unwearied industry, in the attempt. It has 
seldom been our fate to agree entirely with any author in his 
disquisitions on the origin of nations. Whether it is that the 
vast previous out-of-the-way reading which such a work requires, 
bestows on the writers a concentrated mass of ideas which they 
find it difficult or impossible to communicate to their readers, or 
whether a fondness for what has cost them much toil and care, 
makes them, like fond parents, see in their issue what uncon- 
cerned spectators cannot discover, we know not, but we have 
seldom risen satisfied or convinced from a work of that descrip- 
tion. Perhaps a bare collection of the passages of the original 
authors, in chronological order, followed by as many of the 
author’s own remarks and explanations as may seem necessary, 
though a bulky, is the most instructive form of such a work, and 
that which we have always felt to be the most satisfactory. It 
is a touchstone to which few historical theories can submit. The 
uncertainty to which we allude is not confined to Asia. Of what 
nation have we Origins which have yet met with general accep- 
tation? What controversies do we see daily waged even re- 
garding those of our own country! The truth is, that, instead 
of being the first portion of history to be settled, they are the 
very last, the sum and completion of an immense concourse of 
historical facts and observations. We think that nearly all our 
writers on Indian subjects have erred in going so deeply into 
them. They have been misled by bad models, and by great 
learning unprofitably employed. We always suspect our Eastern 
friends of being out of their road, when we see them quoting 
Bryant, and Faber, and Maurice, authors who have not added one 
idea or one fact to our Oriental knowledge, but who, from pomp 
of manner and display of erudition, which few in the East have 
the means of verifying, even the books quoted not being there 
accessible, have gained among them a certain degree of currency 
most hurtful in its consequences. Wilford, since the unanswer- 
able remarks of the author of the Researches into the Nature and 
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Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology,* it would be ridicu- 
lous to quote. He has had his day, and a mischievous one. Of 
such false guides Colonel Tod’s learning and judgment have kept 
him clear. Perhaps, in his wide range, he has indulged too 
much in analogies and inferences from mere names,—an error 
from which it is difficult for a lively imagination to escape; 
while he founds his conclusions too little on general similarity 
or dissimilarity of language, whence, in such subjects, inferences 
the most decisive of any may, in our opinion, be drawn. The 
frequent etymologies of words in which he has indulged we do 
not consider as supplying this defect; and they do not seem to 
us the happiest part of his work. Such accidental etymologies 
must always be uncertain, often delusive, and are very different 
from conclusions supported by a weight and number of coinci- 
dences in two dialects compared. In one respect, indeed, Colo- 
nel Tod is meritorious beyond all the writers on Indian histo- 
ry; we mean in regard to the number of inscriptions and writ- 
ten deeds, which he has collected with indefatigable industry. 
In the poverty of history these are invaluable, especially for se- 
curing a firm basis for chronology, which never can be done 
satisfactorily by the songs of bards, or by tradition ; and which it 
would be a vain hope to look for, as some are disposed to do, from 
any of the Purans. Colonel Tod has employed them successfully 
for that purpose, and has happily corrected his loose chronicles 
by their assistance. A collection of all that he has amassed, 
joined with those of the late General Colin Mackenzie, and any 
others of the same kind, literally translated, as far as that is 
practicable, with the original text in facsimile, where the charac- 
ter is unknown, in the plainest and least expensive style of 
lithography, accompanied by such notes and observations as oc- 
cur to persons engaged in collateral pursuits, would be a valu- 
able present to the Indian historian. Even if there was much 
unintelligible in the first instance, the circulation of such a vo- 
lume would set many to work both in India and Europe, and 
might eventually be the means of explaining to us the numer- 
ous inscriptions that are to be found in characters yet undeci- 
phered. The time is come when it would be useful ; the know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit and of the native languages being daily 
more and more diffused. Such a work indeed could be expect- 
ed only from some public body, perhaps from the government of 
India; and where is an editor to be found ? 


‘ gq etenant clonal Vans Kennedy's Researches, &c. Appendix, 
P. 
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In the second and more modern part of his history, begin- 
ning with the invasions from Ghazni, the author has the advan- 
tage of frequently correcting the dates and the facts of his 
chronicles by the authority of the Musulman historians. He 
has judiciously given us the current of events, as related by the 
native writers, nearly in their own words, by which means we 
learn the degree of credit to be attached to them, and the kind 
of materials that he has been compelled to use. To account for 
their frequent violent anachronisms, Colonel Tod very charit- 
ably resorts to the excuse of interpolation; but we are much 
more disposed to refer their numerous errors to the ignorance 
of the writers. No chronicles founded, as these must be, on ro- 
mantic ballads and on tradition, can be accurate. Accuracy 
begins with contemporary historians. The writers of the 
chronicles to which we allude, evidently lived in the seventeenth 
century, and though they might know pretty correctly the suc- 
cession of the family or race whose annals they record, had evi- 
dently no distinct notions of external or foreign history. The 
deeds of romantic valour which they celebrate, whether critically 
true or not, are of not the less value as pictures of manners. 
That such histories were related, and written, and formed the 
delight of the people in that age, is a proof that they were in 
unison with the feelings and spirit of those to whom they were 
addressed, and the tone of sentiment could not be low: it 
accords with all that is related by contemporary historians and 
travellers; and as the later events come ond on the times of 
the chroniclers, the narrative is probably substantially correct 
in the facts as well as spirit. The Rajpoots have been fortunate 
in Colonel Tod as an historian. He seems to have identified 
himself with the race, loves their character, enjoys their ancient 
romance and modern fame, and enters with enthusiasm into all 
that concerns them. The reader is no loser by this temper. He 
knows when allowances are to be made for the partiality of an 
admirer, and gains much information that a cold enquirer never 
would have obtained for him. 

When the monarchs of the race of Timur settled in India, in 
the sixteenth century, they naturally turned their arms against 
the Rajpoots as their most formidable enemies,—led their 
multitudinous armies into their territory, took their cities, overs 
ran their country, ravaged their fields, and slew numbers of the 
inhabitants. The great body, however, retired to their hills, 
their fastnesses and deserts, set at defiance the imperial generals, 
and repeatedly drove them from their country. It was soon 
found to be more profitable to have them for friends than 
enemies. Though a tribute was imposed, the internal govern- 
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ment was left entirely to the old rulers. No Muhammedans 
settled in the land to control them. They preserved their 
native manners and usages. Their chiefs were indeed invited 
to the imperial court, partly as hostages, partly as friends; and, 
under Jehangir and his two successors, for a full century the 
Rajpoots were the chief strength of the imperial armies, fur- 
nishing the most trusty generals and the bravest soldiers to the 
empire. We find them serving in every quarter from Khorasan 
to Golconda. Still their tribes were left substantially free. In 
vain did Aurengzeb, in a fit of religions intolerance, attempt to 
interfere with their opinions, and to quell their obstinacy; his 
army was sufrounded and broken up, and his own person in 
danger of captivity. Again he overran the country, but his 
death left the war unfinished; and the conclusion of a thirty 
years’ contest for liberty was, on the whole, not unfavourable to 
the Rajpoots. 

Colonel Tod has enquired why a nation so brave and so 
numerous as the Rajpoots, and who possessed a decided supe- 
riority over the other inhabitants of India as soldiers, did not 
become the conquerors of the country; and has traced the 
principal cause to a want of union arising from the nature of 
their government, which consisted of a number of different 
states, each composed of a variety of half-independent chiefships. 
The seeds of discord were thus sown, not only between the 
Jarger states, but between the numerous chieftains composing 
each subdivision. Though their love of their common country 
led them all to unite when it was invaded by a Musulman foe, 
the enemy was no sooner repelled than each chieftain was eager 
to return to his home. They had nothing to gain by foreign 
conquest. Warmly attached to their rich fields, their hills, or 
their deserts, they were content with them, and were not 
willingly absent from them. Their system, excellent for defence, 
was impotent for conquest. It had all the defects of a feudal 
militia, and from nearly the same causes. 

That their common exertions beyond their own country were 
thus palsied, would not perhaps have been injurious to their 
happiness; but they had more fatal causes of disunion in the 
bosom of their own families, from the influence of polygamy, 
which Colonel Tod considers as the ruin of the country. The 
intrigues in the women’s apartments of an Asiatic prince, where 
different mothers support the claims each of her own son by 
every artifice, aided by poison and the dagger, exhibit in all 
instances a melancholy spectacle. The number of the little 
courts of the Rajpoots made the evil more disastrous with 
them, Uncertainty of succession thus existed in its worst shape. 
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Their annals, especially in the later and declining state of their 
principalities, are filled with civil wars, divided allegiance, the 
murder of brother by brother, and the internal ruin of the state, 
all from this cause. While the want of union and mutual co- 
operation among the states weakened the whole as a body, the 
constant quarrels arising from disputed successions weakened 
each individual principality. 

Though the Rajpoots were in general successful in repelling 
the invasions of their Musulman invaders, they were less fortu- 
nate when opposed to the Mahrattas, who, about a century ago, 
were called in to take part in some of their internal divisions. 
From that hour they began to decline. The country that had 
stood erect after repeated conflicts in the field with all the force 
of the empire of Delhi, sank before a swarm of southern banditti. 
To the Rajpootsthey werein truth amuch more formidable enemy 
than even the emperor of Hindostan. The Musulmans advanced 
into their territories with immense armies, fought pitched battles, 
were sometimes victorious, sometimes defeated, but even victory 
did not subdue the brave inhabitants; all were united against 
the common enemy of their religion and liberty; the imperialists 
held only the forts they could garrison, and the ground on 
which they encamped. Their unwicldy army in due time 
retreated or was driven out, and all was well again. The wily 
Mahratta, less an object of jealousy as being of the same 
religion, when called in to take a share in family quarrels, 
insinuated himself into the politics of their little courts, was 
always ready and rejoiced to stand or assist the party that paid 
him best or promised him most, and where money was not at 
hand, had no objection to be paid in land or revenue. His 
troops, on entering that or any other country, lived at discretion, 
fed their horses on the standing corn, tortured the inhabitants 
to make them discover their hidden treasure, pulled down their 
houses for firewood, and if they did not find a desert, they left 
one. Even the richest and exporting provinces of India, when 
invaded by Mahrattas, soon become unable to support their own 
population ; and the natives who survived famine and oppression 
spread themselves over the districts around, or formed them- 
selves into hordes of plunderers. In Rajasthan, the Mabrattas 
sometimes left the country, but always speedily returned, sup- 
ported by one faction or another; and finally became the pro- 
prietors of a great part of the revenue, especially of their favourite 
Chouth,—a property which gave them a right to interfere in every 
concern of the people and of the government. Colonel Tod re- 
marks, that as the civil wars'arising from polygamy originally gave 
the Mahrattas a settlement in the country, so their employment of 
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regular troops, and of trained corps of artillery, was finally de- 
cisive of their superiority over the more chivalrous valour of the 
Rajpoots. 

The march of foreign armies, war contributions, indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, added to the miseries of civil war, were followed 
by pestilence and famine, and brought the states of Rajasthan, 
one after another, to the lowest pitch of misery. ‘ Expression 
* might be racked,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ for phrases which could 
* adequately delineate the miseries all classes endured.’—* Num- 
‘ bers of the inhabitants took to horse, scoured the country, and 
‘plundered without distinction..—‘ The Meras and Bhils 
‘ descended from their hills or emerged from their forests, and 
‘ planted ambuscades for the traveller and merchant, whom they 
‘ robbed or carried to their retreats, where they languished in 
* durance till ransomed.’—(Pp. 477-8.) 

From this state of anarchy and wretchedness, they were finally 
rescued by the success of the British arms against the Mahrattas 
in 1817. An opportunity of delivering them from the gripe of 
the relentless invader had occurred in 1804; but the treaties of 
alliance then concluded with several of their states were soon 
broken,—with great impolicy and no small want of good faith on 
our part. In 1817, however, when the Indian government had 
resolved to extirpate the Pindarees, and the united rising of a 
Mahratta confederacy made it necessary to break their force, 
new treaties were concluded with all the Rajpoot states, on the 
principle of our old subsidiary alliances, with the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and other native princes ; 
the British granting protection to the prince in consideration of 
a price, generally a proportion of the public revenue, paid to 
them. The effects in all former instances have been nearly the 
same. The socit populi Romani appeared in the treaties and the 
armies of the victorious commonwealth, as long as it was con- 
venient or decent, but all finally shrunk into insignificance and 
vanished. So has it been with our faithful allies; all of whom 
have really lost the government of their own country. But that 
issue is perhaps less to be regretted than the previous stage of 
wretchedness and disorder that ushers in our final assumption 
of power. Every independent nation, even where it does not 

ossess free institutions, has, to a certain extent, a remedy for 
its own evils within itself: that remedy is a severe but necessary 
one, revolt. The liberties of all countries have been laid in such 
revolts. When misrule reaches a certain point; when human 
life, disjoined from human happiness, loses its value, a rising 
takes place, new rules of government are demanded, a prince or 
a dynasty is changed, and a new course begins to be run under 
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the successful leaders who survive the conflict. In reality, 
under a despotic government no other remedy can exist. Even 
the dread of such revolutions, the knowledge that they are pos- 
sible, forms a strong check on the tyrannical exercise of autho- 
rity. The tendency of our treaties with native princes has been 
to deprive their subjects of this last melancholy hope. Whatever 
misrule exists, under pretence that we are not to enquire into 
the nature of the domestic government, or to interfere in its 
concerns, our force is ranged on the side of the prince, and 
resistance, however legal or patriotic, is uniformly crushed. 
Let us, in a few words, review the result of our treaties with 
the Rajpoot princes, as recorded in the work before us by an 
honest and bold historian, and mark if our policy acts in them 
in its usual direction. 

In January 1815, a treaty was entered into with the Raja of 
Joudpoor. His country was then in disorder, and civil heart- 
burnings prevailed. ‘ The treaty with the English put the ball 
‘ at his (the Raja’s) foot; he very soon perceived that he might 
‘ command a force to put down disorder.’—*‘ And no better illus- 
‘ tration is on record of the opinion of our power, than that its 
‘name alone served the Raja’s purpose in subjugating men, 
‘ who, scarcely knowing fear, reposing partly on our justice, 
‘ though mainly influenced by the utter hopelessness of resist- 
‘ ing, were deprived of all moral courage.’—(P. 718.) 

The Raja, who was by nature a tyrant, made the influence he 
thus acquired subservient to the basest purposes. He first found 
means to destroy the most powerful of his chieftains; many of 
the rest sought refuge from his fury in exile. He next threw the 
instruments of these atrocities, the minister and his associates, 
into a dungeon, extorted from the former his whole property, 
and dismissed him to the other world. 


‘ Each day, says the British resident, ‘ announced a numerous list 
of victims, either devoted to death, or imprisoned and stripped of their 
wealth. The enormous sum of a crore of rupees (a million sterling) 
has been stated as the amount of the confiscations. All these atroci- 
ties occurred within six months after my visit to this court, and about 
eighteen from the time it was received into protective alliance with 
the British government. The anomalous condition of all our con- 
nexions with the Rajpoot states has already been described ; and if 
illustration of these remarks be required, it is here in awful characters. 
We had tied up our own hands ; internal interference had been re- 
nounced, and the sequestration of every merchant's property who was 
connected with the Mehta faction, and the exile of the nobles, had no 
limit but the will of a bloodthirsty and vindictive tyrant. The objects 
of his persecution made known every where the unparalleled hard- 
ships of their case ; and asserted that nothing but respect for the Bri- 
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tish government prevented their doing themselves justice. In no part 
of the past history of this state could such proscription of the majority 
of the kin and clan of the prince have taken place. The dread of our 
intervention, as an umpire favourable to their chief, deprived them of 
hope.’* 

In December 1818 we concluded a similar treaty with the 
Raja of Jessulmer, another Rajpoot prince, and with nearly 
similar effects. We must shun details, and have only room for 
results. 

‘ No language,’ says the political resident, ‘ can adequately repre- 
sent the abuse of power with which the treaty has armed the rapa- 
cious minister of Jessulmer.’.—‘ For a short time after the treaty was 
formed, he appeared to fall in with the march of universal reformation ; 
but whether it was that his crimes had outlawed him from the sym- 
pathies of all around, or that he could feel no enjoyment but in his 
habitual crimes, he soon gave ample indulgence to his rapacious spirit.’ 
—‘ His outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the Bri- 
tish agent to report to his government that he considered the alliance 
disgraceful to our reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts 
can be tolerated under its protection. Representations to the minis- 
ter were a nullity; he protested against their fidelity ; asserted, in 
specious language, his love of justice and mercy; and recommenced 
his system of confiscations, contributions, and punishments with re- 
doubled severity.’ 

What is the present state of this country? ‘ Agriculture is 
‘almost unknown; and commerce, internal or external, has 
‘ ceased, through want of security. The sole revenue arises 
‘ from confiscation.’—( Vol. ii. p. 274.) 

Have we been more fortunate in regard to the Raja of Amber 
or Jeipoor ? With him, as with the others, we stipulated for non- 
interference in the internal concerns of his government, in 
which we left him ‘ absolute ruler.’ Soon afterwards the Raja 
died. ‘ When we intermeddled,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘ with the 
‘ intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance of establish- 
‘ed rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and 
‘ made the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which temporary 
‘ policy had induced their prince to accept.'—(P. 380.) A share of 
the revenue was assigned to the British government, in return for 
its protection. In consequence, ‘ the absolute rulers of Jeipoor 
‘ have been compelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole 
‘of their financial and territorial arrangements. —‘ While, 


* Vol. i. p. 720, and more circumstantially, vol. ii. pp. 158-9. The 
Remonstrance of the expatriated chiefs to the British agent is a spi- 
rited state paper, (vol. i. p. 197,) and shows that they were not igno- 
rant of their rights, 
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‘ therefore,’ continues our author, ‘ we deem ourselves justified 
‘in interfering in the two chief branches of government, the 
‘ succession, and finances, how is it possible to avoid being im- 
‘ plicated in the acts of the government functionaries, and in- 
‘ volved in the party views and intrigues of a court stigmatized 
* even by the rest of Rajwarra with the epithet of jootha durbar, 
‘ the lying court !'"—* The purest intentions, the highest talents, 
¢ will scarcely avail to counteract this systematic vice.’ —(P. 381.) 

All who are acquainted with the recent history of India are 
familiar with the character of Zalim Sing, the Regent of Kotah, 
—an extraordinary man, and to whom the British army owed 
much in the disastrous retreat of Monson. For fifty years the 
whole affairs of the state, though conducted in the name of the 
Raja, had really been entirely regulated by the pleasure of the 
Regent. When alliances were deemed expedient with all the 
other Rajpoot states, one was offered to him also. He alone of 
all the Princes of Rajasthan bad been able to check the Mah- 
rattas. His dominions were rich and flourishing ; he had main- 
tained their independence for fifty years, by managing those for- 
midable conquerors with whom he thus became connected. 
‘For a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond 
‘ which had so long united him to their policy, and he saw that, 
‘ with the power to which he was to be allied, he had no course 
‘ but unlimited obedience; in short, that his part must now be 
‘subordinate. He preferred it, however, for the security it 
‘ afforded.’—(P. 558.) Atreaty was accordingly concludedin De- 
cember, 1817, § with the Raja of Kotah, and his heirs and succes- 
‘ sors, through Zalim Sing, the administrator of the affairs of that 
‘ principality,’ by which the British government takes Kotah 
under its protection, and covenants that ‘the Maha Rao (the 
‘ Raja of Kotah,) and his heirs and successors, shall remain abso- 
‘ lute rulers of their country.’—(P. 773.) This treaty was ratified 
by both parties, and exchanged; the Regent appearing onlyas the 
ministerial agent of the Raja. No guarantee was given of the Re- 
gent’s power. None such was demanded. All seemed finally 
settled, and the Raja appeared to be left absolute ruler of his 
country. But, two months after the interchange of deeds, two 
supplemental articles were agreed to at Delhi, and transmitted 
to the Regent, guaranteeing the administration of affairs to his 
sons and successors for ever; that is, in reality, changing the 
dynasty established two months before, by articles, of which the 
Raja himself died ‘ in absolute ignorance.’—( P. 565.) 

No sacrifice which the British government could have made 
to signify its gratitude to Zalim Sing was too great, except the 
sacrifice of its good faith, At this time the Raja had three 
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sons, the eldest forty, the youngest thirty years of age. On 
their father’s death, twenty months after the new articles had 
been signed, the eldest son wished to assume the right of acting 
asasovereign prince, as enjoyed by hisancestors. He had no desire 
to be a puppet in the hands of a maire du palais. The supple- 
mental articles interposed. He found that his power was re- 
duced toa name. The absolute ruler had been given up to be a 
toy in the hands of a minister. He struggled—he claimed his 
birthright. ‘ It became a matter of astonishment, especially to 
‘ the unreflecting, whence arose the general sympathy, amount- 
‘ ing to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto disregarded family, 
‘ not only from chief and peasant, within the bounds of Hara- 
‘ outi, and the foreign mercenary army raised and maintained 
‘ by the Regent, but from theneighbouring princesand nobles who 
‘ had hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence.’—(P. 563.) 
Our author justly remarks, that we had ourselves been the cause 
of this apparently unexpected feeling. We had advanced into 
countries exhausted by rapine, anarchy, and misrule, proclaim- 
ing peace, equal laws, and good faith to be our only objects. 
‘ Our new policy changed the moral with the political aspect of 
‘ Rajasthan. If, previous thereto, no voice was raised against 
‘ usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their con- 
§ dition could be ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them 
‘a new era—a day of universal regeneration.’ A new rule of 
judging was introduced. They hoped that the law of might was 
to be exchanged for that of right. No wonder, therefore, that 
they were appalled when they found ‘ British battalions mar- 
‘ shalled in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat the 
‘lawful sovereign of the country. There is not a shadow of 
‘ doubt that the supplemental articles of the treaty of Kotah, 
* which pledged our faith to two parties in a manner which ren- 
‘ dered its maintenance towards both an impossibility, produced 
* consequences that shook the confidence of the people of Raja- 
¢ varrain our political rectitude.’—( P. 564.) The prince continuing 
obstinate, and refusing to resign his hereditary rights secured by 
treaty, was finally blockaded in his own castle, to starve him 
into a surrender. Compelled by hunger, he broke through the 
blockading force with five hundred horse. The influence, and 
admirable presence of mind of our author, then British envoy in 
the Regent’s camp, prevented the effusion of blood. A hollow 
reconciliation succeeded. The prince’s adherents were placed in 
custody or banished. The Regent continued to act as sovereign, 
and the prince unwillingly returned to be a puppet in his hands. 

But such a state of things could not be expected to last long, 
under a prince of any spirit. Intrigues were soon formed, 
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part of the troops were brought over to join the Raja, anda 
rising took place; when the old Regent, with his usual decision, 
at once attacked the Raja’s forces, and obliged him to seek 

safety in flight. He retired, but returned soon after at the head 
’ of asmall army, and was received with open arms by all his 
subjects. * Even those connected by ties of blood and by every 
‘species of benefit,’ says oyr author, ‘ withdrew from the 
‘ Regent, to whom they owed every thing, in order to join their 
* hereditary and lawful prince.’ —‘ Every corps, foreign or native, 
‘ was ready to range on the side of legitimate authority, against 
‘the hand which had fed and cherished them. The Regent 
* himself said, in his forcible manner, even the clothes on his 
* back smelt of treason to him.’—(P. 573-4.) The English agent 
was now awkwardly situated. The Regent called upon him to 
act in his behalf; while the Raja sent him a copy of the treaty, 
asking him if it was recognised or not. Every argument used 
by the English minister to persuade the Raja to submit was un- 
availing. He disclaimed the superiority of his minister. To 
every remonstrance he replied, ‘ What was life without honour ? 
‘ what was a sovereign without authority ? Death, or the full 
‘ sovereignty of his ancestors.’ The Regent, on his part, was 
equally unbending; and British troops, in furtherance of the 
doctrine of non-intervention, were sent to act in behalf of a 
minister, against his acknowledged sovereign and the popular 
voice. They moved down, attacked the unfortunate prince on 
his own territory, and after a bloody action, in which some of 
the indignant Haras displayed prodigies of valour, the Raja was 
defeated with great slaughter. We cannot follow him through 
all the subsequent transactions: suflice it to say, that seeing no 
possibility of combating the overwhelming force of the British 
government arrayed against him, he was finally induced, by the 
influence of the British agent, to return to his capital, where he 
once more enjoyed the nominal rank of Raja, under a domineer- 
ing Regent. 

The difficulties of government under the most favourable 
circumstances are great. They are greater where, as in India, 
we succeed to ignorant and despotic rulers. But a system 
which is uniformly pernicious in its operation, like that of our 
alliances, which destroys all public spirit within the country ; 
which places every thing at the disposal of a despot supported 
by foreign troops; which deprives an oppressed people of the 
last wretched hopes of relief, from the effects of the natural 
workings of discontent within the country; which in the end 
has always transferred the direct government of the country 
itself to the foreigners who furnish protection, when the internal 
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disorders become insufferable even to these foreigners them- 
selves, must have some radical defects, and certainly calls for 
serious revision. It has the obvious inconvenience of adding 
daily to our already too extensive dominions ; of forcing us to 
manage the affairs of other men, which it is morally impossible 
that we can manage well; and of compelling us to legislate for 
nations to whose manners and habits of thinking we are strangers; 
while all our wisdom and knowledge is but little enough to en- 
able us to govern ourselves. Colonel Tod strongly advocates 
the measure of placing the Rajpoot states in perfect independ- 
ence, and of continuing to them the form of government under 
which they had so long flourished. This spirit breathes through 
all his work, and even in his dedication of the book to his 
sovereign. We confess that we like to see men left to act for 
themselves. We like the variety of human nature. We like 
to see different races of mankind advancing, each by its own 
road, to civilisation. The minds of men are then in a more 
vigorous and healthy state. We dislike the lonely dead level of 
an universal or far extended empire, whether Roman, or Russian, 
or British. Such empires differ indeed, in a certain degree, 
according to the virtues or knowledge of their rulers; but 
these rulers, however virtuous, and we do believe that the ruling 
English caste in India are as honourable a class as is to be found 
on earth, are so circumstanced as to be under a moral impossi- 
bility of greatly improving the condition of those among whom 
they are. This can only be done by the people themselves ; and 
better, in the first instance, by a people under many smaller 
governments than under one large one ;—better by men left to 
themselves, to find out and remedy their own wants, than if 
trained and directed by such as are far above them in science 
and information, and who have not patience to wait for their 
tardy progress ;—who are in haste to teach them the refinements, 
while they are yet in want of the necessaries of life. What is 
the native growth of the soil, is likely to be more healthy and 
more enduring than an exotic nursed and watched with what- 
ever care and labour. Perhaps if we were wise,—but what 
nation, as a nation, ever is wise, or ever was separated from 
foreign possessions but by a violent disruption ?—we should 
already be thinking of the inevitable hour, no matter how 
distant, that is to divide our vast Eastern territories from us; 
and, as it is inevitable, try to make it matter of choice, as 
much as of necessity; be anxious to teach our subjects what 
can assist them hereafter to govern themselves, and try to 
cultivate in them by justice and kindness those friendly feelings 
which we should wish them to indulge after a separation ; so 
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that, though no longer subjects of one state, we might leave 
them somewhat qualified to be independent; and, at all events, 
prepared to continueevery amicable relation of commerce, letters, 
and mutual aid with their former masters. Such ideas, which 
a great majority will regard as idle and impracticable fancies, 
to others will seem rather the plainest common-sense conclu- 
sions to be derived from all past experience; and obvious 
inferences from the simplest political principles. 

This long deduction has rather turned us away from the 
general topics contained in this volume. Some portions of the 
history are so striking that we wished to have extracted them. 
We may particularize the account of Jey Sing, the Raja of 
Amber, an ambitious prince, known in Europe as the founder 
of Jeypoor, and still more by the astronomical tables constructed 
under his care. But the most remarkable of the whole is the 
life of Zalim Sing, the Regent of Kotah; one of those men of 
able but mixed characters, that fix for a long course of time the 
rank of the country they govern. Colonel Tod has laboured 
his history of this singular personage with perfect knowledge of 
the facts, and with a deep insight into his dark character, 
without allowing his judgment to be biassed by his admiration 
for a man with whom he was intimate, who respected him, and 
whose talents and powers of mind were wonderful for the age 
and country in which he was placed. A minister who raised 
himself to power, and, in the midst of the ruin and devastation 
of all the surrounding nations, left his country a garden,—who 
kept his ground in all the shiftings and changes of Indian 
governments for fifty years, who had the moral energy, even in 
his latter days, to correct some of the false principles of his 
tortuous policy,—would have been no mean person any where. 
Indeed, in spite of the romantic tone of the early annals of the 
gallant Rajpoots, we confess that we prefer the period when the 
narrative is drawn either from Colonel Tod’s personal observa- 
tion, or from intercourse and conversation with the aged actors 
of former times. We are lovers of contemporary history, when 
written by men of talent and information. We catch in it the 
life and spirit of the times before they have evaporated by 
repeated transfusions. 

We have not adverted particularly to the Personal Narrative, 
which readers in general will find the most amusing portion of 
the book, but which we have not room to touch upon. It 
consists of the author’s travels through great part of the 
different Rajpoot states, and contains a lively picture of the 
face of the country, of the manners of the inhabitants, and of 
the architectural remains of antiquity, many of them of striking 
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taste and magnificence. It is difficult to imagine that the archi- 
tects of such structures, or those to gratify whose taste and 
fancy they were erected, could have been men devoid of genius, 
or in a low state of civilisation. Numerous views of their 
architecture and sculpture, with some lovely specimens of their 
local scenery, engraved in a style of great elegance, adorn this 
part of the work. 

Colonel Tod in this volume, as well as the former, may be 
charged with occasional diffusion of language and defect of 
arrangement ; but when men employed in active life communi- 
cate their researches to the public, and enrich our literature by 
a large addition of new and valuable matter, which they alone 
have had the means of collecting, we are not much disposed to 
quarrel with them as to the manner; especially where the style 
has so many spirited and characteristic traits as in the work 
before us. We would always rather see the thoughts of such 
persons in their original dress, than cut and fashioned, and 
perhaps distorted by a professional bookmaker. In this instance, 
the whole is evidently ‘ a labour of love.’ Colonel Tod is partial 
to the Rajpoots, and has a high idea of their character and their 
capabilities. Well might Dr Smith tell Bishop Heber on the 
spot, that Colonel Tod ‘loved the people of this country.’* 
The spirit of affection breathes in every page of his work, and 
nothing less could have produced the warm and undiminished 
attachment and regret with which he, on his part, is still regarded 
by every native of Rajasthan. Perhaps such partiality was 
necessary to induce him to devote so large a portion of his 
time and fortune to the valuable and laborious work which he 
has now brought to a close; and which we recommend to public 
notice, as filling up a large blank in the history and geography 
of India; as full of interesting sketches both of scenery and 
manners ; and as the only source that we know from which an 
acquaintance with the varied relations of the British interests 
and policy in the north-west of India can be drawn. 


* Heber's Narrative, vol. ii. p. 456, 8vo. edit. 
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(Carita and skill have of late years been directed with extra- 

ordinary energy to the improvement of inland transport, 
and this important instrument of national wealth and civilisa- 
tion has received a proportionate impulse. Effects are now 
witnessed, which, had they been narrated a few years since, 
could only have been admitted into the pages of fiction, or 
volumes of romance. Who could have credited the possibility 
of a ponderous engine of iron, loaded with several hundred pas- 
sengers in a train of carriages of corresponding magnitude, 
and a large quantity of water and coal, taking flight from Man- 
chester, and arriving at Liverpool, a distance of above thirty 
miles, in little more than an hour? And yet this is a matter 
of daily and almost hourly occurrence. Neither is the road on 
which this wondrous performance is effected, the most favour- 
able which could be constructed for such machines. It is subject 
to undulations and incurvations, which reduce the average 
rate of speed much more than similar inequalities affect the 
average rate on common roads. The speed of transport thus 
attained, is not less wonderful than the weights which this 
power is capable of transporting. Its capabilities in this respect 
far transcend the exigencies even of the two greatest commercial 
marts in Great Britain. Loads varying from 50 to 70 tons are 
transported at the average rate of 15 miles an hour; but the 
engines would appear to be in this case loaded below their power ; 
and in a recent instance, we have seen a load—we should rather 
say a cargo—of waggons conveying merchandise to the amount 
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of 230 tons gross, transported from Liverpool to Manchester, at 
the average rate of twelve miles an hour. 

The astonishment with which such performances must be 
viewed might be somewhat qualified if the art of transport by 
steam on railways had been matured, and had attained that full 
state of perfection which such an art is always capable of re- 
ceiving from long experience, aided by great scientific know- 
ledge, and the unbounded application of capital. But such is 
not the present case. The art of constructing locomotive engines, 
so far from having attained a state of maturity, has not even 
emerged from its infancy. So complete was the ignorance of its 
powers which prevailed even among engineers, previous to the 
opening of the Liverpool Railway, that the transport of heavy 
goods was regarded as the chief object of the undertaking, and 
its principal source of revenue. The incredible speed of trans- 
port effected even in the very first experiments in 1830, burst 
upon the public, and on the scientific world, with all the effect 
of a new and unlooked for phenomenon. On the unfortunate 
occasion which deprived this country of Mr Huskisson, the 
wounded body of that statesman was transported a distance of 
about 15 miles in 25 minutes, being at the rate of 36 miles an 
hour. The revenue of the road arising from passengers since 
its opening, has, contrary to all that was foreseen, been nearly 
double that which has been derived from merchandise. So 
great was the want of experience in the construction of en- 
gines, that the company was at first ignorant, whether they 
should adopt large steam-engines, fixed at different stations on 
the line, to pull the carriages from station to station, or travel- 
ling engines to drag the loads the entire distance. Having de- 
cided on the latter, they have, even to the present moment, 
laboured under the disadvantage of the want of that know- 
ledge which experience alone can give. The engines have been 
constantly varied in their weight and proportions, in their mag- 
nitude and form, as the experience of each successive month 
has indicated. As defects became manifest they were reme- 
died ; improvements suggested were adopted; and each quarter 
produced engines of such increased power and efficiency, that 
their predecessors were abandoned, not because they were worn 
out, but because they had been outstripped in the rapid march 
of improvement. Add to this, that only one species of travel- 
ling engine has been effectively tried ; the capabilities of others 
remain still to be developed; and even that form of engine 
which has received the advantage of a course of experiments on 
so grand a scale to carry it towards perfection, is far short 
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of this point, and still has defects, many of which it is obvious 
time and experience will remove. If then travelling steam- 
engines, with all the imperfections of an incipient invention— 
with the want of experience, the great parent of practical 
improvements—with the want of the common advantage of 
the full application of the skill and capital of the country— 
subjected to but one great experiment, and that experiment 
limited to one form of engine, and conducted, as we sball 
presently show, not on the wisest principles, nor with the most 
liberal policy ;—if, under such disadvantages, the effects to 
which we have referred have been produced, what may we not 
expect from this extraordinary power when the enterprise of 
the country is unfettered,—when greater fields of experience 
are opened,—when time, ingenuity, and capital, have removed 
the existing imperfections, and have brought to light new and 
more powerful principles? This is not mere speculation on 
possibilities, but refers to what is in a state of actual progres- 
sion. Railways are in progress between the points of greatest 
intercourse in the United Kingdoms, and travelling steam-engines 
are in preparation in every quarter for the common turnpike 
roads; the practicability and utility of that application of the 
steam-engine having not only been established by experiment 
to the satisfaction of their projectors, but proved before the legis- 
lature so conclusively, as to be taken for the foundation of Par- 
liamentary enactments. 

The important commercial and political effects attending such 
increased facility and speed in the transport of persons and 
goods, are too obvious to require any very extended notice here. 
A part of the price (and in many cases a considerable part) of 
every article of necessity or luxury, consists of the cost of trans- 
porting it from the producer to the consumer ; and consequent- 
ly every abatement or saving in this cost must — a cor- 
responding reduction in the price of every article transported ; 
that is to say, of every thing which is necessary for the 
subsistence of the poor, or for the enjoyment of the rich, of 
every comfort, and of every luxury of life. The benefit of this 
will extend, not to the consumer only, but to the producer: by 
lowering the expense of transport of the produce, whether of 
the soil or of the loom, a less quantity of that produce will be 
spent in bringing the remainder to market, and consequently a 
greater surplus will reward the labour of the producer. The 
benefit of this will be felt even more by the agriculturist than 
by the manufacturer; because the proportional cost of transport 
of the produce of the soil is greater than that of manufactures. 
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If 200 quarters of corn be necessary to raise 400, and 100 more 
be required to bring the 400 to market, then the net surplus will 
be 100. But if by the use of steam-carriages the same quantity 
ean be brought to market with an expenditure of 50 quarters, 
then the net surplus will be increased from 100 to 150 quarters ; 
and either the profit of the farmer, or the rent of the landlord, 
must be increased by the same amount.* 

But the agriculturist would not merely be benefited by an 
increased return from the soil already under cultivation. Any 
reduction in the cost of transporting the produce to market 
would call into cultivation tracts of inferior fertility, the returns 
from which would not at present repay the cost of cultivation and 
transport. Thus land would become productive, which is now 
waste, and an effect would be produced equivalent to adding so 
much fertile soil to the present extent of the country. It is 
well known that land of a given degree of fertility will yield in- 
creased produce by the increased application of capital and la- 
bour. By a reduction in the cost of transport a saving will be 
made which may enable the agriculturist to apply to tracts al- 
ready under cultivation the capital thus saved, and thereby in- 
crease their actual production. Not only, therefore, would such 
an effect be attended with an increased extent of cultivated land, 
but also with an increased degree of cultivation in that which is 
already productive. 

It has been said that in Great Britain there are above a million 
of horses engaged in various ways in the transport of passengers 
and goods, and that to support each horse requires as much land 
as would upon an average support eight men.+ If this quantity 
of animal power were displaced by steam-engines, and the 
means of transport drawn from the bowels of the earth, instead 
of being raised upon its surface, then, supposing the above 
calculation correct, as much land would become available for 
the support of human beings as would suffice for an additional 
population of eight millions, or, what amounts to the same, 
would increase the means of support of the present population 
by about one-third of the present available means. The land 
which now supports horses for transport, would then support 
men, or produce corn for food. 

The objection that a quantity of land exists in the country 
eapable of supporting horses alone, and that such land would 
be thrown out of cultivation, scarcely deserves notice here. The 
existence of any considerable quantity of such land is extremely 


* Report, page 184. + Report, page 104. 
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doubtful. What is the soil which will feed a horse, and not feed 
oxen or sheep, or produce food for man ? But even if it be admit- 
ted that there exists in the country a small portion of such land, 
that portion cannot exceed, nor indeed equal, what would be 
sufficient for the number of horses which must after all con- 
tinue to be employed for the purposes of pleasure, and in a 
variety of cases where steam must necessarily be inapplicable. 
It is to be remembered also, that the displacing of horses in 
one extensive occupation, by diminishing their price, must neces- 
sarily increase the demand for them in others. 

The reduction in the cost of transport of manufactured arti- 
cles, by lowering their price in the market, will stimulate their 
consumption. This observation applies of course not only to 
home but to foreign markets. In the latter we already in many 
branches of manufacture command a monopoly. The reduced 
price which we shall attain by cheapness and facility of trans- 
port, will still further extend and increase our advantages. 
The necessary consequence will be an increased demand for ma- 
nufacturing population ; and this increased population again re- 
acting on the agricultural interests, will form an increased 
market for that species of produce. So interwoven and compli- 
cated are the fibres which form the texture of the highly civi- 
lized and artificial community in which we live, that an effect 
produced on any one point is instantly transmitted to the most 
remote and apparently unconnected parts of the system. 

The two advantages of increased cheapness and speed, be- 
sides extending the amount of existing traffic, call into exist- 
ence new objects of commercial intercourse. For the same 
reason that the reduced cost of transport, as we have shown, 
calls new soils into cultivation, it also calls into existence new 
markets for manufactured and agricultural produce. The 
great speed of transit, which has been proved to be practicable, 
must open a commerce between distant points in various arti- 
cles, the nature of which does not permit them to be preserved 
so as to be fit for use beyond a certain time. Such are, for 
example, many species of vegetable and animal food, which at 
present are confined to markets at a very limited distance from 
the grower or feeder. The truth of this observation is mani- 
fested by the effects which have followed the intercourse by steam 
on the Irish Channel. The western towns of England have 
become markets for a prodigious quantity of Irish produce, which 
it had been previously impossible to export. If animal food be 
transported alive from the grower to the consumer, the distance 
of the market is limited by the power of the animal to travel, 
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and the cost of its support on the road. It is only particular 
species of cattle which bear to be carried to market on common 
roads and by horse-carriages. But the peculiar nature of a rail- 
way, the magnitude and weight of the loads which may be trans- 
ported on it, and the prodigious speed which may be attained, 
render the transport of cattle of every species, to almost any 
distance, both easy and cheap. In process of time, when the 
railway system becomes extended, the metropolis and populous 
towns will therefore become markets, not as at present to dis- 
tricts within limited distances of them, but to the whole coun- 
try. 

The moral and political consequences of so great a change in 
the powers of transition of persons and intelligence from place to 
place, are not easily calculated. The concentration of mind and 
exertion which a great metropolis always exhibits, will be extend- 
ed in a considerable degree to the whole realm. The same effect 
will be produced as if all distances were lessened in the propor- 
tion in which the speed and cheapness of transit are increased. 
Towns, at present removed some stages from the metropolis, will 
become its suburbs ; others, now at a day’s journey, will be remo- 
ved to its immediate vicinity ; business will be carried on with 
as much ease between them and the metropolis, as it is now 
between distant points of the metropolis itself. The ordinary 
habitations of various classes of citizens engaged in active busi- 
ness in the towns, will be at what now are regarded considerable 
distances from the places of their occupation. The salubrity of 
cities will thus be increascd by superseding the necessity of 
heaping the inhabitants together, story upon story, within a 
confined space; and by enabling the town population to spread 
itself over a larger extent of surface, without incurring the in- 
convenience of distance. Let those who discard speculations 
like these as wild and improbable, recur to the state of public 
opinion at no very remote period, on the subject of steam navi- 
gation. Within the memory of persons who have not yet passed 
the meridian of life, the possibility of traversing by the steam- 
engine the channels and seas that surround and intersect these 
islands, was regarded as the dream of enthusiasts. Nautical 
men and men of science rejected such speculations with equal 
incredulity, and with little Jess than scorn for the understand- 
ing of those who could for a moment entertain them. Yet we 
have witnessed steam-engines traversing, not these channels and 
seas alone, but sweeping the face of the waters round every 
coast in Europe, and even ploughing the great oceans of the 
world. If steam be not used as the only means of connecting 
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the most distant habitable points of our planet, it is not because 
it is inadequate to the accomplishment of that end, but because 
local and accidental causes limit the supply of that material 
from which at the present moment it derives its powers. 


We propose, in the present article, to lay before our readers 
some account of the means whereby the effects above referred 
to have been produced ; of the manner and degree in which the 
public have availed themselves of these means; and of the im- 
provements of which they seem to us to be susceptible. 

In considering the means of inland transport, there are two dis- 
tinct points to which we should direct our attention, viz., the road, 
and the power of traction or impulsion. A road is a contrivance 
by which the resistance opposed to a body moving on the sur- 
face of the earth, arising from the inequalities of that surface, 
may be diminished; and as it diminishes that resistance, in the 
same proportion does it accomplish its object. The power of 
traction or impulsion is efficient in proportion to its intensity, 
and the rate at which it is capable of exerting that intensity in 
reference to time. On the intensity of the power depends the 
resistance it can overcome, and this intensity is therefore pro- 
portional to the /oad. On the rate at which this power can 
be produced and exerted, depends the speed which is attain- 
able by it. 

The roads most commonly used are those of water, or canals ; 
those of stone, or turnpihke-roads ; and those of iron, or railroads. 
In all these species of roads, the first and most necessary qua- 
lity is, that the line should be as nearly as possible level. As 
this, however, cannot be perfectly attained, there are contri- 
vances peculiar to each kind of road, by which the difficulty at- 
tending the want of perfect level may be overcome. But as 
such contrivances constitute the greatest expense, whether in 
the original construction of the road, or in working upon it after 
it has been constructed, that course is always selected for the 
line which offers the fewest possible inequalities, and those the 
smallest in amount. 

Canals possess advantages over all other roads, in being able 
to support an almost unlimited amount of load. The pressure 
on the wheels of carriages on a railroad is limited by the strength 
of the rail, and is seldom more than about three tons upon each 
wheel. The pressure on the wheels of carriages on a turnpike 
road is limited by the strength of the crust of the road. On the 
broad wheels of the heaviest waggons the pressure never exceeds 
two tons; but the weight capable of being sustained by a canal 
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is only limited by the magnitude of the boats which the breadth 
of the canal allows to float upon it. In fact, the weight of the 
boat and its cargo is equal to the weight of the water which is 
displaced by the part of the boat immersed in the canal. 

In considering the power of traction or impulsion necessary 
to move a body, whether on a canal or on a road, we must care- 
fully distinguish that force which is requisite to put the body 
from a state of rest into a state of motion, from that which is 
requisite to sustain the motion when once imparted to it. If a 
body were sustained by a surface perfectly level and perfectly 
smooth, so as to oppose no resistance whatever to motion upon 
it, the body once put in motion by an impulse would con- 
tinue for ever to move, without the application of any further 
impulsion or traction. But such a surface as is here supposed has 
no practical existence ; although, as already explained, it is the 
object of roads of every kind to approach as near to this imagi- 
nary limit as possible. The continued power of traction neces- 
sary to sustain the motion of a body, therefore, arises from the 
resistance produced by the action of the body on the road; and 
it is only by investigating the nature of this resistance, and its 
law, that the necessary qualities in the drawing or impelling 
power can be fully understood. As the presence of resistance on 
the road does not supersede the necessity of the first impulse, it 
follows that every mass which is to be moved, requires a much 
greater exertion of power at starting than subsequently ; but as 
this exertion is continued only for a short period, we may omit 
its consideration when our purpose is to investigate the power 
necessary to be kept in constant action. 

The power of traction necessary to sustain the progressive 
motion of a boat floating on a liquid, arises from the resistance 
which the liquid lying immediately before the boat offers. It is 
necessary that the vessel should push before it the fluid which 
lies in its way; and the force necessary to move this with the 
speed of the vessel must be supplied by the power of traction or 
impulsion, whatever that power may be. It will be sufficiently 
obvious on consideration, that the quantity of liquid which is 
thus driven before the vessel, depends, not on the whole mag- 
nitude of the vessel, but on the magnitude of the transverse 
section of that part of the vessel which is beneath the surface of 
the liquid. It is true that this conclusion requires some modi- 
fication in practice, and that the shape of the vessel and other 
circumstances should be taken into account in accurate calcula- 
tions ; but the resistance mainly depends, as above stated, on the 
transverse section, and may be considered, ceteris paribus, pro- 
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portional to that section. Now, the more rapidly the vessel is 
moved, the more rapidly the liquid must be pushed before it, 
and, therefore, the greater the force necessary to impel it in 
this manner; and hence a double speed requires that the liquid 
should be impelled with a double force. But besides this, it is 
to be considered, that when the vessel acquires a double speed it 
moves in the same time througk a double space, and therefore 
must impel a double quantity ot the liquid. Since, therefore, it 
impels a double quantity, and every portion of that with a double 
JSorce, the resistance which it has to overcome must be increased 
in a fourfold proportion. Hence we see, that to give a vessel 
moving in a liquid a double velocity, requires that the power of 
traction or impulsion should be increased in a fourfold propor- 
tion. In the same manner it will be easily made out, even by 
the general reader, that a threefold velocity will require a nine- 
fold power of traction or impulsion, and so on; the resistance 
and the necessary power of traction increasing not merely in the 
proportion of the speed, but in the proportion of what arithmeti- 
cians call the square of the speed. Even this statement must be 
received-in a qualified form, and limited in its application to 
moderate rates of motion; because it is demonstrable, that there 
is a practical limit of speed, beyond which a vessel cannot be im- 
pelled through a fluid, and that limit is by no means a wide one. 
Notwithstanding the application of the immense power of steam 
to vessels plying between points of great intercourse, we believe 
that a greater speed than from ten to twelve miles an hour has 
never yet been attained independently of the effect of currents. 
To the power of impelling a vessel through water, we see 
therefore that there is a narrow limit; but if this limit be narrow 
as applied to vessels in the open sea, it is still more so when 
applied to vessels in confined channels, such as canals. In this 
case the theoretical reasoning above given would require great 
modification; and the resistance, which in practice is in every 
case greater than in the proportion of the square of the velocity, 
is considerably above that proportion in the case of canals. 
Experiments have been made by Mr Bevan on the resistance to 
vessels moved at different speeds in water, and we find by them 
that a vessel moved on the Paddington Grand Junction Canal, 
at the rate of 24 miles an hour, loaded with 21 tons, required a 
force of traction amounting to 77 lbs.; while the same vessel, 
moved at the rate of something less than 4 miles an hour, re- 
quired a force of traction amounting to 308 lbs. Thus, while 
the speed was increased in a somewhat less proportion than 24 
to 4, the resistance was increased in the proportion of 24 to 10. 
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the resistance also in a greater proportion than that of the square 
of the velocity. Many other facts confirm this conclusion ; but 
a singular anomaly appears to have been presented by some ex- 
periments made on the Forth and Clyde Canal in July 1830. 
A twin-boat, loaded with 5 tons, 16 cwt. 44 lbs., and dragged by 
horses, was furnished with an instrument by which the force of 
traction was measured, and it was found, that at and under 
eight miles an hour, the resistance was in conformity with the 
principle just explained, but that when higher rates of speed 
were attained, although the resistance increased, it did not 
increase in nearly so rapid a proportion. This probably arose 
from the circumstance of the boat having been more raised out 
of the water by the effect of traction on the bank at the high 
speed. But be this as it may, the deviation from the law takes 
place in such extreme cases, and under such peculiar circum- 
stances, that no general conclusion can be safely drawn from it. 
We can venture to affirm, that a similar result would not be 
found to attend the propulsion of a boat by a steam-engine act- 
ing on paddle-wheels. 

From what has been stated it appears, that the resistance to 
the motion of a vessel in a liquid does not increase in proportion 
with the weight of the vessel and itscargo. Two vessels of equal 
transverse section, but different lengths, may have very differ- 
ent weights, and yet suffer nearly equal resistance from the 
liquid in which they are moved. This forms a very important 
circumstance favourable to transport by canals, as compared with 
transport on other roads, on which, as we shall see, the resist- 
ance is always in proportion to the weight; and by combining 
this circumstance with what has been already explained respect- 
ing the dependence of the resistance on the velocity, it will be 
easily perceived, that the most advantageous mode in which 
canals can be used is in the transport of very great weights at 
avery low speed. Indeed, independently of the limit of speed 
imposed by the law of resistance, there are other circumstances 
connected with canals which render any considerable rate of 
motion inapplicable to them ; and one of the principal of these 
is the wear, and even destruction of the embankments, which 
would be produced by the rapid flow of water caused by boats 
propelled through them at any rapid rate of motion. 

When a carriage is drawn or impelled along a hard and level 
road, the motion which it receives from the first impulse would 
continue undiminished for any length of time, if the road and 
the faces of the wheels were perfectly smooth. This is a con- 
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sequence of one of the first and most simple properties of mat- 
ter,—inertia ; that property in virtue of which a body would 
remain for ever at rest, if not put into a state of motion by the 
action of some external force. But the formation of a perfectly 
smooth road, and of perfectly smooth wheels to move on that 
road, is impracticable. The surface of the road and the surface 
of the wheels, whatever be their materials, or with whatever care 
they may be constructed, will be covered with asperities ; which 
will obstruct the motion of the carriage in proportion to their 
number and magnitude, and in proportion to the weight with 
which the carriage presses upon them. The more these asperi- 
ties are removed, therefore, the less will be the force of traction 
necessary to continue the motion of a carriage loaded with a 
given weight. Experiments made on an extensive scale by Cou- 
lomb, Ximenes, and other philosophers, have established satis- 
factorily, that when the quality of the road and of the wheels 
are the same, the resistance to the motion of the carriage, ari- 
sing from the roughness of the road, will always be in propor- 
tion to the weight of the carriage. A double weight will offer 
double resistance, a triple weight a triple resistance, and so on. 
The same experiments establish another consequence, material- 
ly affecting all questions respecting the work performed on 
roads. This result is, that the resistance to the motion of a car- 
riage is altogether independent of the velocity of that motion ; and 
that whatever be the speed at which the carriage moves, the 
resistance will suffer no change. Indeed, any slight change which 
may have been indicated, rather shows a diminution of resist- 
ance with increased speed ; but for practical purposes the resist- 
ance may be regarded as constant, and quite independent of the 
velocity. We therefore infer, that the power of traction neces- 
sary on level roads, whether they be roads of stone, or roads of 
iron, will always be in proportion to the load, and independent 
of the speed. This becomes one of the most striking features of 
difference between the effects of roads and canals. In the lat- 
ter, every increase of speed renders an enormously increased 
power of traction necessary; while in the former no increased 
power of traction whatever is needed. If a carriage be propel- 
led on a road ten miles in five hours, or ten miles in one hour, 
the power of traction must be precisely the same in both cases ; 
but if a boat be propelled on a canal ten miles in one hour, the 
power of traction must be more than twenty-five times that 
which would be necessary to carry it ten miles in five hours. 
This observation will be equally applicable to turnpike-roads 
and railroads, as compared with canals; and it will lead us to 
the inference that there is a limiting speed, at which the effect 
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of canals must equal the effect of a hard level road travelled by 
a carriage; and that below this limit the canal has the advan- 
tage, while above it, the advantage lies with the road. As the 
resistance to the boat in the water has an immediate dependence 
on its rate of motion, it follows, that by reducing that rate of 
motion without limit, the resistance may be also reduced with- 
out limit; while, on the other hand, the resistance to a carriage 
moving on a railroad, being independent of the speed, the reduc- 
tion of speed can cause no diminution in the resistance. It is 
therefore possible to assign such a velocity to a boat moved on 
a canal, that the resistance will exactly equal the resistance of 
the road to the carriage loaded with a weight equal to that of 
the boat. Now, as the resistance of a canal below this limit will 
be less, while the resistance of the road will remain the same, it 
follows that at lower velocities the canal, ceteris paribus, will 
present less resistance to the force of traction. On the other 
hand, by increasing the speed beyond the limit assigned, the 
resistance of the canal increases faster than the square of the 
velocity, while the resistance of the road suffers no increase what- 
ever. Hence, above this limit, the road will possess consider- 
able advantage over a canal. 

But besides this, the resistance of the road to the carriage in- 
creases in the direct proportion of the weight of the load; while 
the resistance of a canal to the boat is, comparatively speaking, 
but slightly increased by an increase of the weight. From these 
circumstances it is easy to infer, that very great weights, moved 
at very low velocities, require a less power of traction on canals 
than on common roads. But, on the other hand, when the speed 
is increased, or when the load is more moderate in its amount, 
the advantage of a common road prevails, and more especially 
with reference to the increase of speed. The greatest speed at 
which canals can be advantageously worked is from two to two 
and a half miles an hour. Now, we shall see hereafter, that 
when adequate moving powers are applied, even with very con- 
siderable weights, the speed attainable, without loss of advan- 
tage, on roads, bears a large proportion to this. 

Railroads are contrivances for obtaining a surface for the 
wheels of carriages to roll upon, smoother than the surface of a 
turnpike road, whether Macadamized or paved. To accomplish 
this, bars of iron are constructed of a suitable length, and laid 
upon the road, so that they present upwards a smooth flat sur- 
face ; their extremities resting upon large blocks of stone firmly 
imbedded in the earth, called s/eepers. These iron bars, which 
are called rails, are firmly connected end to end, and extend 
from sleeper to sleeper along the whole line of road, so as to form 
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one continuous smooth track or line of iron surface, upon which 
the wheels of the carriage roll. Two parallel tracks of these 
bars are placed at a distance asunder, corresponding to that of 
the wheels of the carriage intended to run upon them. The 
wheels are constructed with a ledge of iron projecting at right 
angles to the faces of their tires, which as they roll catches the 
inner surface of the rail, so as to prevent the carriage from slip- 
ping off at either side. 

When the surfaces of the tire and the rail are clean, the re- 
sistance which they present is extremely small, owing to the 
hardness of the material of which they are composed, and the 
smoothness of which its surface is susceptible. Two parallel 
tracks of rails upon which the wheels of the same carriage roll are 
called ‘a single line of railway.’ In order to enable carriages on 
such a line moving in contrary directions to pass one another, re- 
tiring places called sideings are provided at certain intervals, into 
which a carriage may be turned, so that one may wait till an- 
other passes. This provision is indispensable where the points 
of intercourse are connected only by a single line ; but, in cases 
of great intercourse, two lines are sometimes provided for car- 
riages moving in opposite directions, in which way the delay 
produced by carriages meeting in opposite directions is avoided. 

The power of traction required on a well-constructed level 
railway is generally estimated at the 240th part of the load 
drawn. The smallness of this proportion gives rise to a con- 
sequence of great practical importance when inclined planes 
occur; as must always be the case at points where the level of 
the road changes. In addition to the ordinary resistance of the 
rails, the power of traction in ascending must overcome the 
tendency of the load to descend by its gravity. This tendency, 
as is well known, bears a proportion to the load equivalent to 
the elevation of the plane. If the plane rise 1 foot in 100, the 
tendency of a load of 100 tons to descend will be 1 ton. Upon 
this principle, if the plane rise 1 foot in 240, the power of trac- 
tion, compared with that which is necessary upon a level, will 
be double. An ascent of 2 feet in 240, or 1 in 120, will require 
a three-fold power of traction; an ascent of 3 feet in 240, or 1 
in 80, will require a four-fold power of traction, and so on. 
Hence it is obvious how enormously the drawing power must be 
increased even by the slightest incurvation. An ascent of 1 in 
240, which requires the power of traction to double its energy, 
is scarcely perceptible to the eye; and the rise of 1 in 96 at 
Rainhill, on the Manchester line, which is barely perceivable, 
requires the power of traction to increase its intensity in nearly 
a four-fold proportion, It follows, therefore, that whatever agent 
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may be employed as a propelling power on a railroad having in- 
curvations upon it, however inconsiderable, must be susceptible 
of varying its energy within very wide limits. This constitutes 
one of the greatest practical difficulties which the railroad sys- 
tem has to encounter. 

Upon common turnpike roads or paved streets, this inconve- 
nience is less than on railroads. The power of traction ne- 
cessary on these roads is very variable, owing to the want of 
uniformity in their surfaces; but on a level Macadamized road: 
it is estimated, on an average by Mr Gurney, as a 12th part 
of the weight of the load. Thus a carriage weighing 12 
ewt. would require a power of traction of 1 cwt.; a carriage 
weighing 6 tons requires a power of traction amounting to half 
a ton, and soon. The increased power of traction required by 
an ascent on a turnpike road is estimated exactly in the same 
manner as for railroads. An ascent of 1 foot in 12 will add to 
the power of traction necessary on a level an increased power 
amounting to one-twelfth of the load, and thus such an ascent 
would require the power of traction to be doubled; but all as- 
cents less abrupt than | in 12 would not require the power of 
traction to be increased in so great a degree as double its amount 
on the level. It therefore follows, that so great a susceptibility 
of increase is not necessary in the powers of traction used on 
common roads in cases of ascent, as in those used on railroads. 
This arises not from any advantage possessed by common roads 
compared with railroads, but from the very reverse. The in- 
crease to the power of traction required by an ascent on a common 
road, is exactly the same in amount as that which would be re- 
quired by an ascent of the same elevation on a railroad. But the 
power of traction necessary on a level common road is so great, 
that the increase caused by an elevation becomes no considerable 
addition ; while the power of traction on a level railroad is so 
small, that the increase produced by the smallest inclination is 
severely felt. 

That a railroad should be effective, it is therefore necessary 
that a propelling power should be used capable of great variation 
in its intensity, or that additional powers of traction should be 
provided at every inclination, or, finally, that, in the original con- 
struction of the road, a level be maintained at whatever cost. 
All these expedients present formidable difficulties. To main- 
tain a perfect level in the original construction of the road, is an 
object the attainment of which must be attended with a very 
large expenditure of capital. The great expense of construction, 
under any circumstances, renders it necessary that the line con- 
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necting the principal points of intercourse should be as short as 
possible ; and hence arises the necessity of deviating very little 
from a straight course. Valleys must therefore be traversed by 
embankments or aqueducts, and hills intersected by artificial 
chasms. To penetrate them by tunnels, except in very rare 
cases, is inexpedient ; for the travelling steam-engine generally 
used on railroads cannot be used in a tunnel, owing to the air 
being rendered unfit for breathing by the effect of the fire. 
Besides which, even were tunnels practicable, the great original 
expense of construction forms a strong objection. 

A turnpike road, on the other hand, is usually carried in a 
winding course through an undulating country, avoiding hills 
of great acclivity ; and though the length will be thereby in- 
creased, yet the total expenditure of the power of traction will 
be diminished.* The power of traction necessary on common 
roads in different states of repair, or differently constructed, 
is subject to great variation. Experiments on this power were 
made by the direction of the commissioners for the Holyhead 
road, with a view to ascertain the best mode of constructing and 
repairing that road.+ The result of these experiments shows 
that the power of traction over a level well-constructed pave- 
ment varies from 32 to 39 lbs. for every ton. A waggon, weigh- 
ing 21 ewt. 8 lbs., drawn over a well-laid pavement in Picca- 
dilly, required a power of traction varying from 33 to 40 lbs. 
In a place where the pavement was uneven, and worked into 
holes, the power was increased to 48 lbs.; but it may be as- 
sumed that the power of traction on the best laid pavement— 
such as that which may be seen before the new buildings in the 
Strand, and in Fleet-street, when newly paved—is at the rate 
of about 32 lbs. to the ton. On a broken stone surface of old 
flint road, the traction is about 64 lbs., being double that of a 
pavement. On a gravel road, the power of traction is nearly 
150 lbs. to the ton ; on a broken stone road having a rough pave- 
ment foundation, the traction is 45 lbs. to the ton. 

From these results, it appears that Mr Gurney’s estimate of 
the comparative traction on railroads and common roads is not 
supported by experiment. The traction on a railroad being 
about 9 lbs. in the ton, and that on the best laid pavement 
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* We are not aware whether any comparative estimate has been made 
of the expense of original construction and repairs of turnpike-roads and 
railroads. We suspect that the result of such a calculation would be 
more favourable to railroads than is generally supposed. 
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being 32, the latter is three and a half times the former. The 
traction on a well-made stone surface of old flint road is about 
seven times the traction on a railway. On a gravel road it is 
about fifteen times, and on a broken stone road, with a rough 
pavement foundation, it is about five times the traction of the 
railway. We may not be, perhaps, far from the truth in assu- 
ming, that the average traction of level turnpike roads is about 
twelve times that of railroads; and consequently that the same 
power acting on a railroad will always draw or impel twelve 
times the load which it can transport on a common road. 

Having noticed the different kinds of roads over which inland 
transport is effected, we shall now consider the powers of trac- 
tion, or the motive forces which are used on these roads. These 
are at present either that of horses or steam-engines. 

The law which regulates the expenditure of animal strength in 
labour has never yet been accurately ascertained by observation ; 
nevertheless, there are certain general facts known respecting 
it, which, though not capable of being reduced to a mathematical 
expression, are yet sufficiently defined to lead to useful conclu- 
sions. In all cases where a horse is used as the means of trans- 
port, he must, besides the load which he bears, move the weight 
of his own body, and a great portion of his strength is thus em- 
ployed. This portion is found to increase at a rapid rate with 
the velocity, so that as the speed of his motion increases, the 
quantity of power which he can spare to his load is as rapidly 
diminished. In fact, between the load which he bears, and the 
speed with which he is capable of moving it, there is a certain re- 
lation, which, if we could ascertain it exactly, and express it ma- 
thematically, would give the whole theory of animal power con- 
sidered as a mechanical agent. There are two obvious limiting 
states, between which, at some intermediate point, the effect of 
the horse’s power is a maximum. There is a certain load which 
the animal is barely able to support, but unable to move with 
any useful speed. On the other hand, there is a certain speed 
at which the animal is barely able to move his own body, but 
unable to support any useful load. In both these cases, his use- 
ful effect as an agent of labour, vanishes; and between these 
limits, it varies according to different proportions. An empy- 
rical formula, assigned by Euler, and quoted by numerous me- 
chanical writers, comes perhaps sufficiently near the practical 
effects for our purposes.* Let us suppose that the greatest speed 


* Let L be the greatest load which the horse can bear without mo- 
ving, and V his greatest speed without a load ; then if x be any load, 


and y the corresponding speed, we shall have V?a=(V—y)°L. 
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of which a horse is capable when unloaded is fifteen miles an- 
hour, and the greatest load which he is capable of bearing with- 
out moving with any useful speed, to be divided into 225 equal 
parts;—then the load which he is capable of bearing at fourteen 
miles an hour will be one of these equal parts; that which he 
is capable of bearing at thirteen miles an hour will be four of 
these parts; at twelve miles an hour nine of them, and so on: 
the load being expressed by the squares of the successive in- 
teger numbers increasing as the speed with which he moves is 
decreased, By multiplying the load by the speed, the useful effect 
is obtained ; and by this mode of calculation, it would follow 
that the greatest effect of horse power is obtained when the 
animal moves at one-third of that rate which is the greatest of 
which he is capable when unloaded ; and that the load which he 
bears at that speed will be four-ninths of the greatest load which 
he is capable of bearing with any useful motion, From this we 
may infer generally, that in the use of animal power as a me- 
chanical mover, advantage is lost with every increase of speed 
beyond a very moderate limit; and that at certain rates, and 
those not high in degree, all useful effects disappear. 

It is found in practice, that a waggon used on a turnpike-road, 
and loaded to the amount of eight tons, may be drawn by horses 
at the rate of two and a half miles an hour,—the horses working 
for eight hours daily. Thus, the performance of a horse in this 
way will amount to one ton, transported 20 miles a-day. A 
mail-coach, weighing two tons, and travelling at the rate of 10 
miles an hour, may be worked on a line of road in both diree+ 
tions by a number of horses equal to the number of miles, Thus 
the performance of each horse would amount to two tons car- 
ried two miles daily, or four tons carried one mile. In the case, 
however, of horses working in this way, it appears, by a peti- 
tion of coach proprietors presented to the House of Commons, 
that it is necessary to renew the stock every third year; from 
whence we must infer that the animal is overworked. 

From what has been explained respecting the resistance of 
fluids, and from the relation which we have shown to subsist 
between the speed of horses and the performances which they 
are able to effect, it will be apparent that that rate of motion 
which renders the resistance of a fluid least injurious to the 
effect produced, is also that speed at which a horse can work 
with the greatest possible effect. This speed is from two and a 
half to three miles an hour; and we accordingly find, that when 
horse power is used to propel a boat on a canal, the effect is a 
maximum at that rate of motion; but if a higher rate be at- 
tempted, we find, as might be easily anticipated from the prin- 
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ciples already laid down, that the diminution of effect takes place 
in an immensely rapid proportion. Even if the resistance of a 
fluid were not increased, the effect of a horse’s power, by the 
condition of his nature, would be materially reduced by every 
increase of speed; and, on the other hand, even were a horse 
capable of working with the same effect at an increased speed, 
the resistance of a fluid, increasing in a greater proportion than 
the square of the speed, would impair the total effect. But, in 
fact, these two causes co-operate, and we find both theory and 
experience agree in the result,—that horse power at greater 
speed than about three miles an hour, is altogether incompatible 
with any useful effect upon canals. 

To render intelligible the advantages which attend the use of 
steam as a moving power in the transport of loads over land, 
whether by canals or roads, it will be necessary to premise a 
few observations respecting the steam-engine. It is a universal 
property of matter, that by the application of heat, so as to raise 
its temperature, it suffers an increase in its magnitude. Also in 
different substances, when certain temperatures are attained by 
the application of fire or other methods of heating, they undergo 
a change of form. Solids, at certain temperatures, are converted 
into liquids; and liquids, in like manner, when heated to certain 
degrees, become aeriform fluids or gases. These changes are 
familiar to every one in the ordinary phenomena attending water. 
Below the temperature of 32° of the common thermometer, that 
substance exists in the solid form, and is called ice. Above that 
temperature it passes into the liquid state, and is called water ; 
and when raised to the temperature of 212°, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it passes into the aeriform state, and is called steam. 
It is to this last change that we wish at present principally to 
call the attention of the reader. In the transition of water from 
the liquid state to the state of vapour or steam, an immense 
change of bulk takes place. In this change, a solid inch of water 
enlarges its size about 1700 times, and forms 1700 solid inches 
of steam. This expansion takes place accompanied with a cer- 
tain force or pressure, by which the vapour has a tendency to 
burst the bounds of any vessel which contains it. The steam 
which fills 1700 solid inches at the temperature of 212", will, if 
cooled below that temperature, return to the liquid form, and 
occupy only one solid inch, leaving 1699 solid inches vacant ; 
and, if it be included in a close vessel, leaving the surfaces of 
that vessel free from the internal pressure to which they were 
subject before the return of the water to the liquid form. If it 
be possible, therefore, alternately to convert water into vapour 
by heat, and to reconvert the vapour into water by cold, we shall 
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be enabled alternately to submit any surface to a pressure equal 
to the elastic force of the steam, and to relieve it from that 
pressure, 80 as to permit it to move in obedience to any other 
force which may act upon it. Or again, suppose that we are 
enabled to expose ene side of a movable body to the action of 
water converted into steam, at the moment that we relieve the 
other side from the like pressure by reconverting the steam 
which acts upon it into water, the movable body will be im- 
pelled by the unresisted pressure of the steam on one side. 
When it has moved a certain distance in obedience to this force, 
let us suppose that the effects are reversed. Let the steam 
which pressed it forwards be now reconverted into water, so 
as to have its action suspended ; and at the same moment, let 
steam raised from water by heat be caused to act on the other 
side of the movable body; the consequence will obviously be, 
that it will now change the direction of its motion, and return 
in obedience to the pressure excited on the opposite side. Such 
is, in fact, the operation of an ordinary low-pressure steam-en- 
gine. The piston or plug which plays in the cylinder is the 
movable to which we have referred. The vapour of water is 
introduced upon one side of that piston at the moment that a 
similar vapour is converted into water on the other side, and 
the piston moves by the unresisted action of the steam. When 
it has arrived at the extremity of the cylinder, the steam which 
just urged it forwards is reconverted into water, and the piston 
is relieved from its action. At the same moment, a fresh sup- 
ply of steam is introduced upon the other side of the piston, 
and its pressure causes the piston to be moved in a direction con- 
trary to its former motion. Thus the piston is moved in the 
cylinder alternately in the one direction and in the other, with 
a force equivalent to the pressure of the steam which acts upon 
it. A strong metal rod proceeds from this piston, and commu- 
nicates with proper machinery, by which the alternate motion 
of the piston backwards and forwards, or upwards and down- 
wards, in the cylinder, may be communicated to whatever body 
is intended to be moved. 

The power of such a machine will obviously depend partly 
on the magnitude of the piston or the movable surface which 
is exposed to the action of the steam, and partly on the pres- 
sure of the steam itself. The object of converting the steam 
into water by cold, upon that side of the piston towards which 
the motion takes place, is to relieve the piston from all resist- 
ance to the moving power. This renders it unnecessary to use 
steam of a very high pressure, inasmuch as it will have no re- 
sistance to overcome, except the friction of the piston with the 
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cylinder, and the ordinary resistance of the load which it may 
have to move. Engines constructed upon this principle, not 
requiring, therefore, steam of a great pressure, have been gene- 
rally called ‘ low-pressure engines.’ The re-conversion of the 
steam into water requires a constant and abundant supply of 
eold water, and a fit apparatus for carrying away the water 
which becomes heated, by cooling the steam, and for supplying 
its place by a fresh quantity of cold water. It is obvious that 
such an apparatus is incompatible with great simplicity and 
lightness, nor can it be applied to cases where the engine is 
worked under circumstances in which a fresh supply of water 
eannot be had. 

The re-conversion of steam into water, or, as it is technically 
ealled, the condensation of steam, is however by no meaus ne- 
cessary to the effective operation of a steam-engine. From what 
has been above said, it will be understood that this effect relieves 
the piston of a part of the resistance which is opposed to its mo- 
tion. If that part of the resistance were not removed, the pres- 
sure of steam acting upon the other side would be affected in no 
other way than by having a greater load or resistance to over- 
come; and if that pressure were proportionately increased, 
the effective power of the machine would remain the same. It 
follows, therefore, that if the steam upon that side of the piston 
towards which the motion is made were not condensed, the 
steam urging the piston forwards on the other side would re- 
quire to have a degree of intensity greater than the steam in a 
low-pressure engine, by the amount of the pressure of the un- 
condensed steam on the other side of the piston. An engine 
working on this principle has therefore been called a high-pres- 
sure engine. Such an engine is relieved from the incumbrance 
of all the condensing apparatus and of the large supply of cold 
water necessary for the reduction of steam to the liquid form; 
for instead of being so reduced, the steam is in this case simply 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere. The operation, there- 
fore, of high-pressure engines will be readily understood. The 
boiler producing steam of a very powerful pressure, is placed in 
communication with a cylinder furnished in the usual manner 
with a piston ; the steam is allowed to act upon one side of the 
piston so as to impel it from the one end of the cylinder to the 
other. When it has arrived there, the communication with the 
boiler is reversed, and the steam is introduced on the other side 
of the piston, while the steam which has just urged the piston 
forwards is permitted to escape into the atmosphere. It is evi- 
dent that the only resistance to the motion of the piston here is 
the pressure of that portion of steam which does not escape into 
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the air ; which pressure will be equal to that of the air itself, in- 
asmuch as the steam will continue to escape from the cylinder 
as long as its elastic force exceeds that of the atmosphere. In 
this manner the alternate motion of the piston in the cylinder 
will be continued ; the efficient force which urges it being esti- 
mated by the excess of the actual pressure of the steam from the 
boiler above the atmospheric pressure. The superior simplicity 
and lightness of the high-pressure engine must now be apparent, 
and these qualities recommend it strongly for all purposes in 
which the engine itself must be moved from place to place. 

The steam-engine therefore consists of two distinct parts,—the 
boiler, which is at once the generator and magazine of steam, 
and the cylinder with its piston, which is the instrument by 
which this power is brought into operation and rendered effect- 
ive. The amount of the load or resistance which such a ma- 
chine is capable of moving, depends upon the intensity or pres- 
sure of the steam produced by the boiler, and on the magnitude 
of the surface of the piston in the cylinder, upon which that 
steam acts. The rate or velocity of the motion depends, not on 
the power or pressure of the steam, but on the rate at which the 
boiler is capable of generating it. Every stroke of the piston 
consumes a cylinder full of steam ; and of course the rate of the 
motion depends upon the number of cylinders of steam which 
the boiler is capable of generating in a given time. These are 
two points which it is essential should be distinctly understood, 
in order to comprehend the relative merits of the boilers used in 
travelling steam- engines. 

The motion which is primarily produced in a steam-engine is 
a reciprocating or alternate motion of the piston from end to 
end of the cylinder; but the motion which is necessary to be 
produced for the purposes to which the engine is applied, is 
rarely or never of this nature. This primary motion, therefore, 
is almost always modified by some machinery interposed between 
the piston and the object to be moved. The motion most gene- 
rally required is one of rotation, and this is accomplished by 
connecting the extremity of the piston-rod with a contrivance 
constructed on the revolving axle, called a crank, This contri- 
vance does not differ in principle from the common winch, or 
from the key which winds a clock. The motion of the piston- 
rod backwards and forwards turns such a winch. At each ter- 
mination of the stroke, the piston, from the peculiar position of 
the crank, loses all power over it. To remedy this, two cylin- 
ders and pistons are generally used, which act upon two cranks 
placed on the axle at right angles to each other ; so that at the 
moment when one of the pistons is at the extremity of its stroke, 
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and loses its power upon one crank, the other piston is at the 
middle of its stroke, and in full operation on the other crank. 
By these means an unintermitting force is kept in action. 

So far as relates to the capability or power of the steam-engine, 
no difficulty attends its application to inland navigation. Either 
low-pressure or high-pressure engines may be applied to this 
purpose. Lightness and space are of some importance, but not 
80 indispensable as to exclude low-pressure engines from the 
barges on canals or rivers, if they were preferable upon other 
accounts. There are, however, obstacles of a nature indepen- 
dent of the qualities of the steam-engine, which seem to preclude 
the use of steam as a moving power upon canals, except in very 
rare instances. The agitation of the water produced by any im- 
pelling power which acts in the manner of paddle-wheels or oars, 
is found to be very destructive to the banks. Attempts have been 
made to remove this inconvenience by placing a paddle-wheel 
in the centre of the stern, acting as much as possible in the mid- 
dle of the canal ; and various contrivances have been suggested 
for feathering the paddles, so as to cause a diminished agitation 
in the water. None of these contrivances have, however, suc- 
ceeded ; and, except in the great ship canals, steam-boats have 
not been generally adopted. 

One of the principal causes of the advantage which steam pos- 
sesses over horse power, arises from the circumstance that speed 
does not diminish efficiency. A given quantity of steam, whe- 
ther produced and expended slowly or quickly, will cost the 
same sum, and will perform the same work; but this is quite 
otherwise with horses, as has been already explained. The same 
quantity of actual labour executed in a short space of time re- 
quires a far greater expenditure of horse power than if it were 
performed at a slower rate ; and hence it follows, in the compa- 
rison of the effects of steam power with that of horses, that the 
advantage of the former is slight, when slow rates of motion only 
are considered. To give the steam-engine its full advantage, if 
worked upon canals, it would therefore be necessary to propel 
the boat at a greater speed than 2} miles an hour,—the rate at 
which horses can work with the greatest effect. But here again 
an obstacle is interposed, depending upon the nature and 
structure of canals. A boat moving in a canal at a higher rate 
than 3 miles an hour, is found to produce such a surge and 
motion of the water as to injure or even destroy the embank- 
ments, unless in canals of considerable width, such as the great 
Caledonian Canal. Were the steam-engine, therefore, applied 
to propel boats, upon any of the ordinary canals, it would be 
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necessary to limit the speed to that rate at which the steam 
engine competes with horses with the least advantage. It is pro- 
bable that, even under these circumstances, in most situations, 
steam power would be found more economical than that of horses. 
As the other circumstances, however, already alluded to, have 
hitherto excluded the use of the steam-engine upon canals, and, 
as far as we can now see, are likely to continue its exclusion, it 
is superfluous here to discuss the comparative merits of its 
power and that of horses. We must for the present regard the 
latter as the only power practically available upon canals, and 
this power generally limited to a speed not exceeding 3 miles an 
hour. 

It is not necessary here to notice particularly the application 
of a steam-engine upon great rivers and ship canals. There, it 
has no rival as a moving power, and its application is not re- 
stricted by any of those difficulties which attach to ordinary 
canals. 

There are two methods by which the steam-engine may be 
applied to draw or impel carriages on a road. At certain sta- 
tions, placed at convenient intervals, there may be fixed steam- 
engines which act upon ropes extending along the road; and by 
working these ropes, may draw any wheel carriages which are 
attached to them. In this manner, carriages may be drawn 
from station to station, on a line of road upon which engines 
of this kind are provided. The other method consists in draw- 
ing the carriages by a travelling steam-engine, which impels 
itself together with its load. In the former method, large and 
powerful low-pressure, or condensing engines, are admissible ; 
because, not being moved, their weight and complexity are 
not limited, and a sufficient supply of water may generally be 
provided at the several stations. The travelling steam-engines 
must, however, be light in their weight, small in their bulk, and 
simple in their structure. For this reason, as well as because 
the transport of a large quantity of cold water could not be con- 
veniently effected, high-pressure engines alone are admissible for 
locomotive purposes ; and even with these, it is necessary to re- 
sort to extraordinary expedients, to combine sufficient powers of 
steam for the loads that it is necessary to draw, with a sufficient 
heating power to produce that steam, in the.quantity necessary 
to maintain the speed at which the engines must travel. 

A travelling steam-engine is placed like an ordinary carriage, 
upon four wheels. The axle of one pair of these wheels is fur- 
nished with cranks, as already described ; which cranks are 
worked by the pistons of the cylinders of the engine, so as to 
keep the axles in a constant state of rotation. Upon this axle 
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the wheels are placed so as to be incapable of turning independ- 
ent of the axle, as the wheels of a carriage do; consequently, 
when the engine causes the axle to revolve, it necessarily causes 
the wheels fixed upon that axle also to revolve. The pres- 
sure of the wheels upon the road gives them a certain degree 
of adhesion, so that they are incapable of slipping. When the 
axle is turned by the engine, the carriage must therefore ad- 
vance as the wheels revolve. Two strokes of the piston cor- 
respond to one revolution of the wheels; and in one revolution 
of the wheels, the carriage advances through a space equal to 
their circumference; consequently every stroke of the piston 
propels the carriage along the road, through a space equal to 
half the circumference of the working wheels. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the speed or rate of motion of the carriage will 
depend on the rate at which the boiler is capable of supplying 
steam to the cylinder. 

There are two distinct methods of placing the loads upon the 
engine; one, by placing it on the same carriage with the engine 
itself; and the other, by causing the carriage which bears the 
engine to drag after it one or more other carriages containing 
the load. The latter method has been invariably adopted upon 
railroads. On common roads, some projectors prefer the one 
method, some the other. Whichever method be adopted, the 
pressure necessary to be exerted on the piston, must depend 
upon the resistance which the load opposes to its progressive 
motion upon the road; and this resistance again depends partly 
on the nature of the road and its inclination to the level, and 
partly on the weight of the load, Upon level railroads, as has 
been already observed, the same power is capable of impelling at 
least twelve times as great a load as upon a good Macadamized 
road. 

The combination of lightness, power, and speed, which is in- 
dispensable to the efficiency of travelling steam-engines, re- 
quires that the boilers should be so contrived that a small 
quantity of water should be exposed to a great heating power. 
As the furnace must necessarily be small, the fuel must, therefore, 
be kept in fierce combustion; and for this purpose a powerful 
draft of air must be maintained through it. The difficulty of 
accomplishing this, long obstructed the progress of this in- 
vention; but a fortunate application of the waste steam which 
escaped from the cylinder, after having urged the piston, and 
which had been previously useless, solved this important pro- 
blem. This steam was carried off by the chimney of the en- 
gine; and being introduced into it through a confined jet pre- 
sented upwards, formed a violent steam-blast up the chimney - 
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and a draft of corresponding power was consequently produced 
through the furnace. This admirable contrivance forms one of 
the most important features in the recent improvements of lo- 
comotive engines. Its efficiency will be more fully appreciated 
when it is considered, that in proportion to the velocity of the 
engine, the discharge of steam from the cylinder will be more 
rapid ; and thus the draft in the furnace will be most powerful 
at the moment when its power is most wanted. 

An unlimited power of draft in the furnace being thus ob- 
tained, a fire of adequate intensity may always be supported. 
The next object is to expose the water to the action of this fire, 
under the most advantageous circumstances. A great variety of 
contrivances have been from time to time suggested for the at- 
tainment of this end. All, however, consist in subdividing the 
water by some means or other, so as to expose an extensive 
surface of it to the action of the fire. Some have distributed the 
water in small tubes, through and around which the fire plays. 
Others have disposed it between thin plates of metal, upon 
the external surface of which the fire acts, so that a number of 
thin sheets of water are exposed upon both sides to the action 
of the fire. Others again have proposed to place the water be- 
tween two cylinders, nearly equal to one another, so as to have 
a thin cylindrical shell of water between them, the fire acting 
both inside and outside the cylinders. A number of such con- 
centrical cylindrical shells of water may thus be exposed to the 
action of the furnace ; the space between the concentrical cylin- 
ders forming the flues. Others propose to place the water in 
flat horizontal pans, disposing it in thin strata, the lower sur- 
face of which should be exposed to the action of the fire, the 
upper forming the evaporating surface. It would be impossible, 
were it even expedient, within the limits of this article, to ex- 
plain the details of all these various contrivances. We shall, 
therefore, confine our observations to one or two of those which 
have either come into practical use, or which we consider to be 
on the point of doing so. 

The locomotive engines used on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railroad, consist of a cylindrical boiler placed upon its side ; 
the furnace being at one end, and the chimney at the other. 
This boiler has flat circular ends, and its length (seven feet) 
from end to end, is traversed by about 100 copper tubes, each 
an inch and a half in diameter. These tubes form the only com- 
munication between the furnace and the chimney; and therefore 
through them the draft from the furnace towards the chimney 
must pass. The furnace is a square chamber, of considerable 
size, the back of which is connected with the end of the boiler. 
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The sides and top, as well as part of the front, are formed of a 
double plating of iron, with a small intermediate space. The 
bottom contains the grate-bars which support the fuel. The 
space between the plating just mentioned, is filled with water, 
which communicates with the water in the boiler; and every 
part of this intermediate space being below the level of the 
water in the boiler, must necessarily be always filled. 

Under these circumstances it will be apparent, that the sur- 
face of fire on the grate-bars is upon every side surrounded by 
a sheet of water, upon which its radiant heat acts. The blast 
of air which rises through the grate-bars, and passes through 
the burning fuel, is carried by the draft through the 100 tubes 
which traverse the boiler longitudinally. This highly heated 
air, in passing through the tubes, imparts its heat to the water 
in the boiler by which they are surrounded ; and when it issues 
into the chimney, it is reduced to nearly the same temperature 
as the water itself. By these means, the greatest portion of the 
heat, whether radiated by the fire, or absorbed by the air which 
passes through it, is imparted to the water; the shell of water 
surrounding the furnace receiving the radiant heat, while the 
water surrounding the tubes and the boiler receives as large a 
portion of the heat absorbed by the air as can be communicated 
to it. The shell of water surrounding the furnace upon which 
the heat acts being below the level of the water in the boiler, 
and being generally heated somewhat more highly than that\water, 
has a tendency to ascend, a current is accordingly established, 
running from the intermediate space surrounding the furnace 
to the cylindrical boiler, and a corresponding returning current 
must of course take place. Thus there is a constant circulation 
of water between the spaces surrounding the furnace and the 
cylindrical boiler. 

A close chamber of some magnitude is constructed at the op- 
posite end of the boiler under the chimney, and in this chamber 
are placed the working cylinders. In the earlier engines used 
on the railroad, these cylinders were placed outside the boiler, 
and were consequently exposed to the atmosphere. A consider- 
able portion of heat was thus lost, the saving of which was 
completely accomplished by transferring the cylinders into the 
chamber under the chimney just mentioned. This chamber re- 
ceiving in the first instance the hot air which rushes from the 
tubes, and the exterior surfaces of the cylinders being exposed 
to its action, their temperature is maintained at nearly the same 
point as the water in the boiler. 

These engines are placed upon four wheels, the greater part of 
the weight, however, usually resting upon two. Thus in an en- 
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gine weighing eight tons, five tons rest upon the greater wheels, 
and three on the less. The axle of the greater wheels is cranked, 
and they are kept in a state of rotation by the engine. In some 
engines, however, the pistons work both wheels, and in this 
case the wheels are of equal size, and subject to equal portions 
of the weight. 

At a time when extensive lines of railroad are in progress, 
involving the expenditure of many millions of capital, and pro- 
bably the welfare and property of thousands, and when other 
lines not less extensive are in contemplation, it would be ex- 
tremely desirable, were it possible, to give an estimate of the 
regular expense of maintaining and working a railway which has 
been already successfully established, and the advantages or dis- 
advantages likely to arise from it as a great commercial specu- 
lation. But there are circumstances attending the Liver- 
pool railway which render such an estimate impracticable. The 
proceedings of the company and their engineer, from the mo- 
ment when the earth was first opened on the projected line, to 
the present time, cannot be justly regarded in any other light 
than as a series of experiments, each successful in itself, but 
each only the forerunner of improvements by which the pre- 
vious methods and expedients were superseded. And this was 
naturally to have been expected, when it is considered, that no 
great experiment of this nature was ever before tried; for al- 
though railroads to the number of about 60 exist throughout the 
kingdom, the majority of which are of earlier date than the 
Liverpool line, yet they were worked chiefly by horses; and 
though in a few cases locomotive engines were used, their ap- 
plication was never thought of in the manner and to the extent 
to which the ambition and enterprise of the Liverpool projectors 
have aspired. Knowledge was therefore to be gained ; and gained 
it could not be but at the price of that succession of comparative 
failures which ever marks the course of human experience. 

It is well known, that in order to stimulate the enterprise of 
the country, and to ascertain the form of engine best adapted 
for their purposes, the Directors of the Company, early in the 
year 1829, proposed a prize of L.500 for the best locomotive 
engine, which should be produced under certain stipulated con- 
ditions. This proposal led to a public trial, at which engines of 
three distinct forms were produced; one by Mr Robert Stephen- 
son, son of the engineer of the railway; another by Messrs 
Braithwaite and Ericson; and a third by Mr Timothy Hack- 
worth. Two others were present, but did not undergo any part 
of the trial. Mr Stephenson’s engine fulfilled all the conditions 
proposed by the Directors, and underwent the whole of the trial ; 
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the other two also fulfilled the conditions, but failed, from divers 
causes, before undergoing that experimental test which was re- 
quired by the judges. The prize was accordingly with justice 
awarded to Mr Stephenson. 

There can be no doubt that this method of exciting com- 
petition produced a favourable effect at the time; and most 
probably the enterprise would not have commenced with the 
same degree of success without some such expedient. Ne- 
vertheless, it has had also some injurious consequences. It 
will be easily understood, that an engine may possess great 
capability of improvement, and yet fail upon a single trial; or 
it may fail even from accidental causes, unconnected with any 
defect either in its principle or in its details. The complete 
success of the engine furnished by Mr Stephenson appears at 
once to have fascinated the Directors; and whether intention- 
ally or not, the fact is indisputable, that the monopoly of engines 
has ever since been secured to the manufacturer of this parti- 
cular form of machine. Even when Mr Stephenson was unable 
himself to supply engines as fast as the Company required them, 
and other engine-makers were employed, it was under the most 
rigorous conditions, to construct the engines upon the same 
principle and in the same form, or nearly so, as that which Mr 
Stephenson had adopted.* Experience, the great parent of all 
invention and improvement, so far as the railroad afforded it, 
has thus been exclusively confined to one particular form of 
engine. Under the influence of this, a succession of improve- 
ments, as might have been expected, have been made by the 
ingenious inventors of the engine above described. These 
improvements consist partly in the relative proportion and 
strength of the parts, and partly in the arrangement of the 
cylinders and their action upon the wheels; but ail have been 
suggested by the results of experiments, upon such a scale as 
was altogether unattainable, by any part of the vast stock of 
national talent excluded from the road by those measures of the 
Directors, which limited the engines employed to a single form. 
The whole enterprise of the country was therefore paralysed, 
in as far as the powers of this road were concerned; with the 
exception of one individual, who was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a field of exertion, which it must be admitted he did not 
fail adequately to improve. It is true that upon some occasions 


* Mr Bury of Liverpool has made some engines for the Company. He 
has been allowed to depart from Mr Stephenson's model in some trifling 
particulars, 
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the Directors have signified that they were willing to receive 
proposals for engines of other forms, but upon the condition 
that their performance should be in no degree inferior to those 

of the engines used on the road at the time of making such pro- 
posals. It is scarcely necessary to point out the impolicy and 
injustice of such conditions, when we consider the advantage 
possessed by one engineer, in having the exclusive experience of 
the road as his guide. It would perhaps have been not only a 
more liberal, but a more wise policy in the Directors, to have 
encouraged the inventive genius of the country, by affording it 
in some degree those opportunities and advantages which the 
possession of so grand an instrument as their railroad placed 
in their hands; and this might have been done in such a pru- 
dent way as would not have exposed them to the charge of 
unduly rendering the property of the Company subservient to 
the visionary speculations of unpractised persons, 

At the commencement of the undertaking, the fuel consumed 
was at the rate of about 2 lbs. per ton per mile; and the engines 
were considered as suited to draw about three times their own 
weight. Improvements, however, have been successively intro+ 
duced during the last two years, which have reduced the consump- 
tion of fuel in a very considerable degree. We are not able to speak 
of the actual consumption of fael in regular work, for we are 
not aware of any data which exist, sufficiently accurate in all 
their circumstances, for such a calculation. We have, how- 
ever, witnessed several experiments, in which the consumption 
of coke was actually observed ; and these experiments made at 
different periods may be easily compared one with another. In 
the experiment made with the Rocket, constructed by Mr Ste- 
phenson at the opening of the railway, the consumption of fuel 
was found to amount to 1.63 lbs. of coke per ton per mile, ex- 
clusive of the weight of the engine and tender. This rate of 
consumption was reduced, by increasing the number of tubes in 
the boiler and other means, to 1 |b. per ton per mile; and more 
recent experiments have been made, which we have had the 

advantage of witnessing, and in which a further reduction was 
accomplished. 

The load which the engines are capable of drawing in pro- 
portion to their weight, has also been found greatly to exceed 
that which at first was thought to be the limit of their power. 
An engine weighing 8 tons is now in ordinary cases loaded to 
the amount of about 100 tons gross; but even this is below its 
power of traction ; as will appear by the following experiments 
which were made on the railroad during the present year; 
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‘No. 1. Engine Victory, weight 8 tons, 2 ewt., of which 5 tons, 4 ewt. 
are on the working wheels—cylinder 11 inches—stroke 16 inches diame- 
ter—working wheels 5 feet diameter. 

‘5th May 1832. This engine drew from Liverpool to Manchester (30 
miles) in 1 hour, 34 minutes, 75 seconds, twenty loaded waggons, weigh- 
ing gross, 92 tons, 19 cwt. 1 quarter ; consumption of coke 929 Ibs, net; 
was assisted up Rainhill plane 1} mile by the Samson. She spent 10 
minutes in watering and oiling half way. The fire-place was filled with 
coke at starting, (not weighed,) and was again filled with coke on ar- 
riving at Manchester, (weighed ;) the coke used in getting up the steam 
not included in the above estimate. 

Speed on the level, : ° 18 miles ‘an hour. 
Fall of 4 feet in a mile, : 21.50 
— 6 in do. . ; . 25.50 
Rise of 8 feet indo,  . ; . 17.63 
Level sheltered from wind, . ‘ 20 

‘ N.B.—Moderate wind direct a-head; slipped on Chatmoss, and re- 
tarded two or three minutes. 

‘Sth May, same engine drew 20 waggons, weight gross 90 tons, 7 cwt. 
2 quarters, to Manchester in | hour and 41 minutes, stopped to water, 
&c. 11 minutes half way, not included in the above ; consumption of coke 
1,040 lbs. under the same conditions as first experiment. 


Speed on the level, / ‘ ‘ 17.78 miles an hour. 
Fall of 4 feet in a mile, : ' 22. 

6 feet do., ; ‘ ; 22.25 
Rise of 8 feet do., . . ‘ 15. 

‘ N.B.—High wind a-head ; connecting rod worked hot, being keyed too 
tight ; on arriving at Manchester, pistons found so loose in cylinders that 
steam blew through. 

‘ On the 29th of May, the engine called the Samson, (weighing 10 
tons, 2 ewts. with 14 inch cylinders, and 16 inch stroke; wheels 4 feet 6 
inches diameter, both pair being worked by the engine, steam 5O0|bs. pres- 
sure 130 tubes,) was attached to, with 50 waggons laden with merchan- 
dise, net weight 150 tons. The engine with this load travelled from Li- 
verpool to Manchester, 30 miles in 2 hours and 40 minutes, exclusive of 
delays upon the road for watering, &c., being at the rate of nearly 12 
miles an hour. The speed varied according to the inclinations of the 
road. Upon a level it was 12 miles an hour; upon a descent of 6 feet in 
a mile, it was 16 miles an hour; upon a rise of 8 feet in a mile it was 
about 9 miles an hour. The weather was calm, the rails very wet, but the 
wheels did not slip, even in the slowest speed, except at starting, the rails 
being at that place soiled and greasy with the slime and dirt to which they 
are always exposed at the stations. The coke consumed in this journey, 
exclusive of what was used in getting up the steam, was 1762 lIbs., being 
at the rate of a quarter of a pound per ton per mile.’ 


From these experiments, compared with former results, it 
must be apparent in how progressive a state the art is, of ma- 
nufatturing and working locomotive engines ; and how diffi- 
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cult it is in such circumstances to make any estimate which may 
form a fair ground of calculation in future undertakings. We 
may, however, assign a major limit, beyond which the expenses 
cannot pass; and this limit may be readily deduced from the 
published half yearly reports of the Liverpool company. We 
consider it the more necessary to refer to these reports, and to 
quote their results, because of the various erroneous statements 
which have been put into circulation by parties who imagine 
they have interests counter to railways. 

It appears that regular traffic upon the railway commenced on 
the 16th of September 1830; and a report was published of the 
operations for 3} months, up to the31st December 1830. It farther 
appears, that during that period the profits of the company amount- 
ed to L.14,432, 19s. 5d. Hence, taking the capital invested in 
this work at a million, which is very nearly its amount, the 
profits during the first 3} months were at the rate of about five 
per cent per annum. By subsequent reports, it appears, that 
for the half year ending the 30th of June 1832, the profits 
were above six per cent; and for the half year ending 31st 
December 1831, at the rate of more than eight per cent. The 
amount of the half year terminating on the 30th June 1832, is 
not yet published; but it appears from the report published 
in March last, that a considerable increase of trade took place 
in the coaching department in the 12 weeks ending the 23d 
March, as compared with the corresponding period in the last 
year, and that a like increase was observed in the traffic in mer- 
chandise. 

We may therefore fairly assume that the profits upon this 
undertaking have not yet attained that limit at which they will 
probably fix themselves. The rate at which they will increase 
must no doubt be accelerated by the improvements which are 
daily in progress in the art of constructing locomotive engines ; 
—improvements which extend to every part of their operation, 
as well as the consumption of fuel, the wear and tear of mate- 
rials, the cost of manufacture, &c. The expenses of the com- 
pany have hitherto been also increased by the circumstance of 
the engines being started with loads inferior to their power. 
This disadvantage has been lately, in a certain degree, removed, 
by their combining loads of passengers and goods. 

The name of a high-pressure engine was long in this country 
a bugbear, and a sound connected with some undefined and un- 
intelligible notion of danger. It would be very easy to show 
that the causes which produce the explosion of boilers are not 
confined in their operation to high-pressure engines ; that they 
depend upon circumstances altogether unconnected with the 
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temperature or pressure at which the steam is raised; and con- 
sequently that such aecidents when they do occur, which is very 
rarely, are as likely to happen in the one class of engines as the 
other. But the best and most intelligible proof which can be 
given of the groundlessness of this apprehension, is the fact, 
that for a period of nearly two years, during which travelling 
and traffic have continued on the railway, and numerous high- 
pressure engines have been constantly at work upon it, no acci- 
dent has ever yet occurred from explosion or from any cause 
depending on the pressure of the steam. Boilers have burst, it 
is true; but in bursting they have been attended with no other 
effect than that of extinguishing the fire, and suspending the 
journey. A few accidents to passengers have occurred, but in 
every case they have been produced by the want of the most 
ordinary care on the part of the sufferer, and in only one in- 
stance have they been fatal, although nearly a million of passen- 
gers have travelled upon the road. If the number of accidents 
which have occurred be compared with those which occur upon 
a mail-coach road with the same number of passengers, the com- 
parison will exhibit in a clear light the superior security for 
life and limb afforded by the substitution of steam-engines for 
horses. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway without adverting, in severe terms, to a circumstance 
which cannot fail to have obtruded itself upon all whom interest 
or curiosity may have led to enquire into the details of its manage- 
ment. It will scarcely be disputed that the local population of 
the district in which so extensive an undertaking arose, as far as 
they were qualified by industry and skill, had a strong claim to 
the benefits arising from the employment which the execution of 
such a work offered. Sucha claim ought not to be resisted upon 
light grounds; and nothing but circumstances of the most impe- 
rious necessity could justify those upon whom the responsibility 
rested, for introducing into the country a numerous body of work- 
men in various capacities, strangers to the soil and to the sur- 
rounding population, and wresting from the hands of those to 
whom they naturally belonged, all the benefits which the enter- 
prise and capital of the district in this case conferred. We shall 
not here refer to the persons who may have been employed in 
the actual execution and completion of the railway. We are 
not in possession of sufficient data to enable us to speak with 
certainty upon the discretion and prudence shown in their selec- 
tion; but we cannot exercise the same forbearance in respect 
to the permanent management of the road. A body of men is 
maintained in constant employment in various capacities, from 
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the superintending engineer to the lowest gate-keeper, amount- 
ing to more than 700 individuals, the great bulk of whom 
have been brought from a distant part of the country,—have 
become objects of favour and patronage, and are reaping all 
the benefits derivable from the employment which this under- 
taking affords. They are strangers in the midst of the local popula- 
tion,—distinguished by their manners, their appearance, and even 
by their dialect. They are not the nominees of the directors. To 
entertain such a supposition for a moment would be impossible. 
The fact is, that in this case the directors, not exercising that 
discretion which it was incumbent upon them to use, have de- 
legated the right of appointment to their superintending engi- 
neer, who has shown more consideration and affection for the 
population allied to himself by local circumstances than the di- 
rectors did towards that population by whom they are surround- 
ed, and who naturally looked up to them for favour and support. 
It is not the engineer that in this case should be visited with the 
censure so justly due to such measures, but those who so far 
betrayed the trust reposed in them as to forget the obligations by 
which the conduct of all proprietors should be governed. 

But the evil effects of the system which has thus been unfor- 
tunately adopted do not terminate here. They spread their poison 


into almost every transaction connected with the management 
and details of the undertaking. In the Act of Incorporation, the 
company is a chiefly as proprietors of a railroad, who 


were to receive toll from such part of the public as might be- 
come carriers upon it; and in order to insure to the public the 
benefit of competition on fair terms, the company were laid 
under certain restrictions as to tolls. The result has been that 
the company themselves have grasped at a monopoly of the 
whole carrying trade. They are not only an incorporation of 
railroad proprietors, but also an incorporation of carriers. In 
this latter capacity they have as positive and unequivocal a mo- 
nopoly as that which they possess in their capacity of railroad 
proprietors. It is true that they assume the appearance of per- 
mitting others to compete with them; but all such competition 
is rendered impossible by the terms under which it must 
take place. The engineer of the company is necessarily the 
arbiter by whose judgment the directors will admit or exclude 
engines or waggons, not belonging to themselves, proposed to 
be worked upon the road. The same engineer is himself the 
manufacturer of engines, waggons, &c. for the company ;—the 
said company being themselves carriers in competition with the 
public. They are therefore both competitors and judges, and 
their engineer is an extensive manufacturer in articles, of whieh, 
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when manufactured by others, he is constituted the arbiter. 
Whether fairness of conduct and justice of decision is, under 
such circumstances, consistent with the infirmities of human 
nature, is a question which admits of little doubt; but we think 
it will not be for a moment disputed that the decisions of 
such judges and such an arbiter will never be received with con- 
fidence or trust by the public; and in fact they have not been 
so received. The impression against the directors at Liverpool 
and Manchester is universal. The monopoly in the manufacture 
of engines, waggons, &c.—the invariable rejection of every sug- 
gestion for improvement coming from other quarters, the capri- 
cious objections which have excluded engines and waggons be- 
longing to collateral companies from the road,—are subjects of 
common animadversion by all who are acquainted with the 
affairs of the railway, and have excited great and universal dis- 
approbation. 

ot only are the public by this system deterred from compe- 
ting as carriers with the railroad proprietors, but the mechanical 
ingenuity of the country is excluded by the total want of con- 
fidence which projectors must feel in the fairness of the trial to 
which any engines which they may furnish to the company are 
submitted. Upon such occasions, the whole activity and energy 


of the establishment is called into requisition to put into racing 
order the best of Mr Stephenson’s engines. All the engineers 
mployed, all the firemen, all the gate-keepers, are the nominees 
f 


r Stephenson, and are his zealous and unflinching parti- 
ns. Against such a host no other resource remains to obtain 
common justice but to provide special engineers, firemen, &c., 
in the interest of the competing projector. But such persons 
must necessarily be unacquainted with the peculiarities and de- 
tails of the road; and every means will naturally be employed 
to keep them ignorant of those things which it is most essential 
they should know. All this is perfectly conceivable—is the na- 
tural result of human imperfections—without imputing to Mr 
—— any intentional participation whatever in such pro- 
ceedings. Indeed, having imposed upon ourselves the painfulduty 
of censuring the system now under examination, we feel it neces- 
sary to say that we fully acquit the engineer in question of having 
apy share in such proceedings; nay, we will admit that he would 
condemn them as strongly as ourselves; but they are beyond 
his control. He cannot, if he would, change the course of na- 
ture ; and while men are men, a system, such as that which has 
been acted upon, can be attended with no other effects than 
those we have noticed. 

As might be expected under such circumstances, upon oc- 
casion of trials of this kind, complaints have been made, and 
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charges of unfair proceedings have been brought against those 
employed upon the road. The engine men of the company, 
and those under them, it is said, upon such occasions screwed 
down or overloaded the safety-valves of Mr Stephenson’s en- 
gines, with a view to give them an unfair advantage; and have 
secretly inflicted injuries upon those competing with them, forthe 
purpose of disabling them, or impairing their performance. We 
believe that such complaints have come before the directors, and 
that they have been found not always groundless. The offender, 
it is said, has been sometimes dismissed; but did this dismissal 
amount to more than a transfer to another establishment under 
the same masters ? 

We now take leave of this ungracious topic, recommending 
to the directors to consider whether the continuance of the 
system complained of be consistent with the real interests of 
their constituents; and whether those interests would not be 
better served by adopting a more liberal system of policy ;— 
by opening a fair competition to the public ;—by stimulating the 
mechanical genius of the country, and bringing it to bear upon 
one of the noblest undertakings which England or any other 
country in the present or any former age has beheld ;—by consi- 
dering whether it be not advisable not only to be free from the 
guilt of jobbing and favouritism, but to be free even from the 
appearance of it;—by considering whether it be expedient that 
the same individual who is the engine maker should be the engine 
judge ; and whether the directors being themselves carriers, 
should not exercise those functions with great caution and pru- 
dence, in which their peculiar situation renders it necessary that 
they should act as judges over other carriers competing with 
them. The conduct of the directors may have been unim- 
peachable ;—the conduct of the engineer may have been free from 
blame. We make no charge against either; but we do assert 
that the public generally will never believe in the purity of the 
one, or the blamelessness of the other, until the strong appear- 
ances which circumstances of their own creating have raised 
against them be removed. 

The next step in the progressive improvement of the art of 
inland transport, is the adaptation of the steam engine to propel 
carriages on common roads. The practicability and advantage 
of the same power on railroads leads us necessarily to enquire, 
whether there is any and what difference in the quality of rail- 
roads and turnpike roads, which would render a power of traction 
so profitable on the one impracticable on the other. We have 
seen that the resistance to the rolling motion of a carriage on a 
well-constructed turnpike road may be fairly estimated, ceteris 
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paribus, at about twelve times the resistance on a railroad. It 
follows, therefore, that whatever be the power of traction used, 
it will be capable of drawing a load of proportionally less amount 
on the turnpike road. The surface of a turnpike road is neces- 
sarily more uneven than that ofa railroad; and therefore subject 
to greater variation in the resistance which it offers to the power 
of traction. A level railroad may be considered as presenting a 
nearly uniform resistance; and whatever impelling power is 
used upon it, it need be susceptible of no change in its intensity. 
The want of the same evenness on the surface of a turnpike 
road, the different states of repair in which different parts of it 
must necessarily be at any given time, but, above all, the fact that 
the rolling of the carriages themselves is the means by which 
the road is for the most part formed, consolidated and rendered 
smooth, make it necessary that any power of traction used upon 
it shall be susceptible, as occasion may require, of considerably 
varied energy. A newly made Macadamized road, presenting a 
surface of loose broken stones, offers a resistance several times 
greater than the same road when its surface is worn smooth. 
Now, as parts of every road are subject occasionally to be in this 
state, that relation between the power of traction and the load 
must be observed, which is suited to the most difficult part of the 
road to be encountered. 

We have explained that the effect of incurvations ona road will 
be the same whatever be its nature,—whether it bea railroad or 
a turnpike road,—but that the increased resistance offered by 
them on turnpike roads bears a much smaller proportion to the 
resistance on the level, than is the case in railroads. The in- 
creased power, therefore, required by them, is not so great 
proportionally on turnpike roads as on railways; and it may be 
doubted whether such increase on the regular mail-coach roads 
will often exceed that which is necessary to overcome the 
inequalities of resistance presented by the causes already ex- 
plained on levels. 

From the peculiar mode in which the steam engine is used in 
propelling carriages, it follows that no power of traction, how- 
ever intense, can be available beyond the adhesion of the im- 
pelling wheels with the road; since that adhesion forms as it 
were the fulcrum or purchase by which the moving power is 
enabled to propel the carriage. Like the resistance to the rolling 
motion, this adhesion is subject to much greater variation on 
common roads than on railroads; and to ascertain its practical 
power, that point must be taken at which its efficiency is at its 
lowest limit. This power of adhesion was long supposed to be 
so slight on common roads, that no considerable load could be 
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impelled by its means. But more recent experience has proved 
that it is abundantly sufficient, under all ordinary circumstances, 
not only to propel the carriage, whose load rests upon the work- 
ing wheels, but also to drag other carriages considerably loaded 
in its train. 

An obstacle was also anticipated to the practicability of this 
adaptation of the steam engine, from the supposition that car- 
riages thus constructed and propelled would occasion so rapid a 
wear and destruction of the roads, as to render the expenses of 
the repairs greater than any advantages to be derived from them 
could compensate. This objection, however, has also pews 
illusory. On the occasion of a steam-carriage being worked on 
the road between Gloucester and Cheltenham for some months 
in last year, (1831,) those interested in turnpike roads procured 
the legislature to pass various acts of Parliament, imposing pro- 
hibitory tolls on carriages propelled by machinery. A petition 
for the repeal of those acts was immediately elicited from Mr 
Gurney, the most enterprising and successful of the steam-car- 
riage projectors. A Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to receive evidence and to report on this petition; the 
result of which was the Report to which we have already fre- 
quently alluded, and the consequent repeal of the prohibitory 
toll acts. By the evidence laid before this Committee it was satis- 
factorily established, not only that carriages propelled by steam 
Were not more injurious than carriages drawn by horses, but 
that they were considerably less so. To adapt horse coaches to 
move with the speed necessary for travelling, and for dispatches, 
the tires of the wheels should be of very limited breadth ; and 
latterly they are even constructed with a round surface, instead 
of a flat one, towards the road; the section of the tire by a plane 
through the axle and at right angles to the wheel, being a semi- 
circle or elongated semi-ellipse. In either case such a wheel 
must cut up the best and hardest road. The wheels of 
steam-carriages, on the other hand, are most efficient when con- 
structed with a broad tire, the tires never being less than four 
or five inches in breadth; and, according to the plans of some 
projectors, extending even to six or eight inches. The tires one 
truly cylindrical and not dished, the wheels act upon the ro 
in the manner of rollers, and, instead of wearing it, rather tend 
to consolidate and render it smooth and firm. Thus a steam- 
carriage, compared with a horse carriage, in as far as relates to the 
wheels. only, is much less injurious to the road, if indeed it can 
be said to be injurious at all. But a stronger testimony is fur- 
nished in favour of steam-carriages by the fact established before 
the Committee,—that the principal part of the wear of roads pro- 
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ceeds, not from wheels but from horses. Indeed, a very slight 
consideration might have caused this fact to have been foreseen. 
If the nature of the action of a wheel rolling along the road be 
compared with the pounding and digging of the iron-shod feet 
of horses, the question will be readily understood. 

From what has been above stated, the qualities necessary to 
adapt a locomotive engine to propel carriages on turnpike roads 
may be easily inferred. Since the resistance of a given load to 
a propelling power is greater in a twelve-fold proportion than on 
a railroad, it follows, that with the same power the load drawn 
must be proportionally less. But since a part of this load is the 
weight of the enginc itself, and since this weight must bear some 
proportion to the entire load, it follows that engines of equiva- 
lent power, to be adapted to common roads, must be lighter than 
those used on railroads. But again, this consideration extends to 
the fuel and water as well as to the engine and boiler. Since 
a less quantity of water and fuel can be transported, a fresh 
supply must be taken in at shorter stages. The railroad en- 
gines can travel about fifteen miles without watering, and thirty 
without taking in fuel. The steam coaches on common roads 
must be supplied with water and fuel every stage of eight miles. 

The furnace being necessarily smaller and less powerful than 
those used in locomotive engines on railroads, the steam can be 
generated with sufficient abundance and rapidity, only by exposing 
to the action of the fire a much greater quantity of surface, in 
proportion to the whole quantity of water, than is attempted in 
engines on railways; and it is in the attainment of this object 
that the ingenuity of steam-carriage projectors has been for the 
most part displayed. It may, therefore, be interesting and use- 
ful at the present time, when we are on the eve of witnessing the 
establishment of steam-carriages on common roads, and when the 
practicability of the project has been recognised, and the condi- 
tions of its tolls regulated by the legislature, to describe one or 
two of those machines which seem to be most ripe for practical 
operation. 

The earliest and most enterprising projector in this adaptation 
of the powers of the steam-engine was Mr Goldsworthy Gur- 
ney. ‘To his perseverance and sagacity the public are indebted 
for the removal of many erroneous prejudices, which long ob- 
structed the progress of this invention, and discouraged the me- 
chanical skill of the country from taking a direction so bene- 
ficial in its effects as this improvement in transport. By jour- 
neys, in an experimental carriage, between London and Bath, 
and frequent trips in various directions near the metropo- 
lis, Mr Gurney gave incontestible experimental proof of the 
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practicability of impelling a carriage on a turnpike road by a 
steam-engine, with a speed equal to that of the swiftest four- 
horse coach. He proved, also, that the objection was ground- 
less, that the working wheels would slip round without propel- 
ling the carriage ; and that a similar objection, that such a car- 
riage could not be driven up considerable hills, was also un- 
founded. His experimental carriage, though extremely rude 
and ill-constructed, and subject to many defects, ascended with- 
out difficulty all the hills between London and Bath, as well as 
the hills on various roads round London, including Stamford 
Hill, and the hill which ascends from Kentish Town to High- 
gate, called old Highgate Hill. The last ascent rises at the rate 
of 1 foot in 12, from the foot to the corner of the terrace at 
Holly Lodge. From this point to the top, it is more steep, 
rising 1 foot in 9. So steep a hill as this never occurs on any 
of the lately constructed mail-coach roads in England. 

These experiments took place about the year 1826; since 
which time the engine of Mr Gurney has undergone very con- 
siderable improvements ; and this beautiful machine may now be 
considered to have attained a state of perfection which fits it for 
immediate use, as a means of transport for passengers and 
goods. 

The grate-bars of the furnace in this engine are a series of 
parallel tubes stretching from the front to the back, and sloping 
slightly upwards. In the front these tubes are fastened in the 
side of a strong metal cylinder, which extends across the front 
under the door of the fire-place. The extremities of the same 
tubes at the back of the grate, are connected with the ends of 
a corresponding series of upright tubes, which in fact form the 
back of the furnace. The upper extremities of these last tubes 
are connected with the extremities of a third series, which form 
the roof of the furnace, sloping slightly upwards from the back 
towards the front. In the front, their extremities are fastened 
in the side of a strong metal cylinder, which extends across the 
front of the fire-place over the fire-door, and corresponds with 
the other cylinder already described. These two cylinders 
are connected by two large upright metal tubes, one placed 
at each side of the fire-door, and forming the sides of the front 
of the furnace. From this description, it will be easily perceived, 
that the tubes and cylinders which surround the furnace, afford 
the means of a complete circulation round it, communicating 
freely with each other at their several points of connexion. 
The cylinder, which is placed above the fire-door, communicates 
by large tubes with another vessel, which is removed from the 
furnace, and called a separator, for a reason which will presently 
be explained. 
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practicability of impelling a carriage on a turnpike road by a 
steam-engine, with a speed equal to that of the swiftest four- 
horse coach. He proved, also, that the objection was ground- 
less, that the working wheels would slip round without propel- 
ling the carriage ; and that a similar objection, that such a car- 
riage could not be driven up considerable hills, was also un- 
founded. His experimental carriage, though extremely rude 
and ill-constructed, and subject to many defects, ascended with- 
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Let us now suppose the cylinders above and below the fire-door, 
and the systems of tubes surrounding the furnace, which com- 
municate with them, to be filled with water, and a quantity of 
fuel in a state of combustion placed upon the tubes at the bot- 
tom of the furnace which form the grate bars. The heat radi- 
ated from this fire, plays on every side upon the tubes forming 
the back and roof of the furnace,—on the cylinders already men- 
tioned above and below the fire-door in front,—and on the upright 
tubes at each side of the fire-door. Whatever quantity of heat 
may o- downwards is received by the water in the tubes form- 
ing the fire-bars. The spaces between the tubes forming the 
roof and back of the grate are stopped; with the exception 
of a small space at the lowest part of the back, where the spaces 
between the tubes are open, and lead to the flue, which carries 
off the draft. This flue passes immediately behind the tubes 
in the back, and is conducted over the tubes in the roof. The 
air, which, passing through the fuel, maintains it in vivid com- 
bustion, and becomes intensely heated, is thus conducted in 
contact with that side of the tubes forming the back and roof, 
which is not exposed to the action of radiant heat. As it passes, 
it imparts a portion of its heat to the water in these tubes, and 
finally issues at a reduced temperature into the chimney. Such 
is the contrivance by which every portion of the caloric given 
out by the combustion of the fuel is communicated to the water. 

The water in the tubes forming the roof of the furnace, being 
more advantageously exposed to the action of the fire, becomes 
more intensely heated, and acquires a tendency to ascend. It 
is to give play to this tendency, that the tubes in the roof are 
aga in a direction sloping upwards, as already described. 

he position of the tubes forming the grate-bars is attended 
with a like effect. When the engine is in operation, therefore, 
the water in the boiler is kept in a state of prodigiously ra- 
pid circulation round the furnace. The water in the tubes 
forming the grate-bars rushes constantly from the front towards 
the back of the furnace ; thence it ascends with rapidity through 
the upright tubes at the back, and passes from them with equal 
speed through the tubes in the roof, into the cylinder placed 
above the fire-door,—a corresponding descending current bein 
continually maintained from this stihe through the verte 
tubes at each side of the fire-door. The steam bubbles which 
are formed in the tubes surrounding the furnace are carried 
with this circulating current into the cylinder above the fire- 
place ; whence ascending by their levity, they pass into the vessel 
already mentioned, called the separator. The boiler is kept con- 
tinually filled by a force-pump, which injects water into one of 
the cylinders which surround the fire-door, 
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One of the most obvious advantages of this arrangement 
is, that every part of the metal exposed to the action of the 
fire, not excepting the grate-bars themselves, is in contact 
with a rapid stream of water. As fast, therefore, as the metal 
receives heat from the fire it imparts that heat to the water; and 
can never itself receive that excessive temperature which would 
cause its destruction by burning; besides which, all the heat 
which would thus be expended in producing an injurious effect 
is here consumed in producing steam.* The form of every 
part of the boiler being cylindrical, is that which, mechanically 
considered, is most favourable to strength. Indeed, we cannot 
conceive the possibility that a boiler of this kind, properly con- 
structed, and previously proved in the usual way, could, under 
any supposable circumstances, explode. 

When the steam passes from the cylinder above the fire-door 
to the separator, it is charged with water suspended in it in mi- 
nute subdivision,—an effect called by engineers priming. If the 
water thus mechanically combined with the steam, were allow- 
ed to pass through the engines, several injurious effects would 
be produced ; among which may be mentioned the waste of all 
the heat which that water would carry with it. This is a defect 
which we consider to be common, in various degrees, to all the 
locomotive engines we have examined, except the one now 
under consideration. The purpose of the separator is to disen- 
gage or separate the water from the steam in which it is me- 
chanically suspended ; and this is accomplished merely by allow- 
ing it to descend by its gravity to the bottom of the separator. 
It collects there, and is thence conducted back to the boiler to 
be circulated anew. 

The next contrivance which claims our notice in this machine 
is the method of blowing the fire. We have mere | explained 
the means adopted in the railway engines for accomplishing this, 
by throwing the waste steam from the cylinders into the chim- 
ney. This, however, is attended with a loud puffing noise, 
arising from the sudden blasts of steam ejected by the alternate 
strokes of the piston, and which is increased by the form of the 
chimney, and the aperture by which they escape. Such a noise 
would be inconvenient and objectionable, if indeed it could be 


* It is said that in the engines used on the Liverpool railroad, new 
grate-bars have been melted in a ee trip; and the projector of a 
steam-carriage has admitted, that cylindrical grate-bars, an inch in 
diameter, could not last more than a week when the carriage is in con- 
stant work, 
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tolerated, in a carriage worked on a road frequented also by 
horse-carriages. Yet to put aside the use of the waste steam 
in the production of draft, would be to sacrifice the greatest 
excellence attained in the construction of steam-engines since 
the discovery of separate condensation ; beside which this im- 
portant improvement may very justly be placed. The difficulty 
has, however, been overcome without the sacrifice of so great an 
advantage. Instead of allowing the puffs of steam ejected from 
the cylinders to pass directly to the flue, Mr Gurney conducts 
them to a chamber or receptacle, which serves a purpose analo- 
gous to that of the chamber between the upper boards of a forge 
bellows, converting the intermitting puffs into a steady and con- 
tinuous blast. The steam compressed in the chamber just men- 
tioned, escapes in a number of small jets presented upwards in 
the chimney ; creating a constant and effective draft through the 
fire, unaccompanied by any noise. 

Such are the more obvious qualities of Mr Gurney’s steam- 
engine, of which it would not be consistent with the limits of 
this article to give a more detailed analysis, but which the reader 
will find more fully described in several published works. 

We are aware of but two other locomotive engines which are 
in a sufficiently forward state to give early promise of being 
practically exhibited on the road. These are the inventions of 
Dr Church of Birmingham, and Mr Hancock of Stratford, 
Essex. 

In the engine of Dr Church, a circular fire grate is surround- 
ed by a number of upright tubes about three or four feet in 
height, aid bent at the top, so as to return downwards in a si- 
phon-form. These tubes are made to serve the purpose of flues, 
in the same manner as those which traverse the Manchester 
engines. They are contained within other tubes of somewhat 
greater diameter, so that a small space is included between the 
two concentric cylindrical surfaces. This space being filled 
with water, the fire is surrounded by a vast number of thin 
cylindrical shells of water, the exterior surfaces of which are 
exposed to the action of radiant heat, while the interior surfaces 
receive heat from the air which has passed from the fuel, and is 
carried off into the atmosphere. 

While the subdivision of the water in its exposure to the fire 
is effected by Dr Church by reducing it to thin cylindrical shells, 
the same end is attained by Mr Hancock by arranging it in thin 
flat plates. His boiler consists of a number of thin plates of iron, 
placed side by side, at the distance of about an inch asunder. 
The water is contained between every alternate pair of plates, 
whilst the fire acts between the intermediate ones. It will be 
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seen that in each case a small quantity of water exposes a very 
extensive surface to the fire. Mr Hancock’s arrangement, 
however, is liable to many and most obvious defects. Its form 
being that of flat planes exposed to a bursting force at right 
angles to them, is that which of all others is least conducive to 
strength; and although from peculiar circumstances attending 
this boiler, the fact of its bursting may not be attended with 
danger, yet its liability to such an accident must be attended 
with great inconvenience, and cannot be regarded other- 
wise than a most fatal defect. Another defect, not less import- 
ant is, that a large portion of the metal exposed to the action of 
fire contains steam and not water,—a circumstance which should 
never be permitted in any boiler,—but which is utterly destructive 
in boilers exposed to extremes of temperature and pressure. The 
boiler of Dr Church seems not to be obnoxious, in the same de- 
gree, to these objections ; but we cannot speak respecting it with 
the same confidence, as the specification of his Patent has not 
yet been enrolled. 

In both these boilers, the draft is produced by a fanner 
worked by the engine. The inferiority of this to the steam 
draft, and the great extent to which it must rob the engine of 
its power, are so obvious that we need not here enlarge upon 
them. 

When it is considered that several years have now elapsed 
since the practicability of propelling a carriage on a common 
road by steam was established by incontestible experiment, it 
will naturally be enquired, why in a nation celebrated over the 
world for its mechanical skill and commercial enterprise, and 
abounding in capital, the project has not yet attained a more 
advanced stage? The facts detailed in the pamphlet of Mr 
Gurney, the title of which is placed at the head of this article, 
will furnish a solution of this question satisfactory to the reader, 
and little creditable to some parties, whose conduct. is there 
brought before the public. 

It appears that after several years of indefatigable exertion, 
during which he had to encounter and refute innumerable ob- 
jections urged against the scheme,—such as the expense, the 
public annoyance, the removal of horses from employment, the 
putting of coachmen, &c., out of bread, and all the hackneyed 
topics by which great improvements in machinery have been 
ever opposed,—Mr Gurney at length succeeded in getting a 
steam-carriage established as a public conveyance between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham in February 1831. It commenced 
running on the 21st of that month, and continued until the 22d 
of June,—a period of four months—during which it performed 
the journey of nine miles between these places regularly four 
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times a-day. It carried in this time upwards of 3000 passen- 
gers, without a single accident, at a greater speed than that of 
horse coaches, and at half their fares. The value of the coke 
expended in this performance was about L.50,—giving an annual 
rate of L.150 for fuel. A horse coach to perform the same work, 
going at the rate of from eight to nine miles an hour, would have 
required eighteen horses constantly to be maintained. 

The evidence afforded by an experiment continued for such a 
period was not to be resisted; and it carried conviction to the 
minds of those who fancied their interests would be affected by 
the impending change. The project was now to be opposed, 
not by fair objections, but by any means which unscrupulous men 
will resort to in a desperate emergency. Agriculturists, trus- 
tees of roads, coach proprietors, coach drivers, grooms, stable 
boys,—all were immediately up in arms. Not a day passed 
without gross mistatements being industriously and extensively 
circulated, with a view to deter passengers from choosing the 
new mode of conveyance. The continuance, however, of success- 
ful journeys giving constantly the lie to such reports, deprived 
them of their poison. The next measure was of a more effec- 
tually mischievous and atrocious character. On the 22d of June, 
a considerable space of the road about four miles from Glou- 
cester, was found to be overlaid with heaps of loose stones to the 
depth of eighteen inches. The road at this place, and indeed 
generally, was at the time in the most excellent order. The horse 
carriages in crossing the stones thus laid down were compelled 
to unload ; the steam-carriage, not being built with that degree 
of strength, necessary to encounter so extraordinary a strain, had 
its working axle-tree broken the second time it crossed the 
stones. 

The purpose of laying down the stones was not to be mistaken ; 
and the proprietor of the steam-carriage was strongly urged to 
adopt some legal mode of redress against the parties wilfully 
committing such an act for the purpose of obstructing him. 
In reply, he stated that he would decline any hostile proceed- 
ing, and that he ‘ felt only pity and contempt for those who 
* could resort to such means for preventing a great national un- 
‘ dertaking.’ 

He hereupon determined to strengthen the wheels of his car- 
riage, so as to be enabled to encounter any similar obstacle which 
public or private malignity might throw in his way. His pro- 
ceedings, however, were speedily arrested by the discovery 
that ‘ an immense number of turnpike bills had hastily passed 
* both Houses of Parliament, imposing on carriages worked by 
‘ machinery prohibitory tolls, In some cases the tolls imposed 
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‘ amounted to 40s, at every gate; in others to 48s.; and insome 
‘ to 63s.; and as if it were a national object to prevent the possi- 
‘ bility of such engines being used, one of these acts applied to 
‘ the road between Cheltenham and Gloucester.’ 

‘ Hitherto,’ says Mr Gurney, ‘ we had met the objections and dif- 
ficulties proposed, by physical demonstration ; but here was a moral 
difficulty that could not be removed except upon full investigation. I 
therefore in August petitioned Parliament ; a committee of the House 
of Commons was in consequence immediately appointed to enquire 
into the subject. The committee, like all parties unacquainted with 
the real merits of the question, at first, I believe, considered the sub- 
ject more visionary than real: how differently their minds were 
affected in the progress of enquiry may be judged of, when it is stated, 
that they soon applied for further powers, and deemed the matter 
worthy of close and deliberate investigation for three months. During 
that time some of the first statistical, scientific, and engineering autho- 
rities gave voluntary evidence on the subject. The Report, on the 
12th October, was brought up and ordered to be printed,’ 

In the progress of their enquiry, the Committee extended their 
examination to the principal objections which had been urged 
to the application of steam on common roads. These were, the 
danger of explosion, the annoyance to travellers, the fright 
occasioned to horses by the noise of the machinery, and the 
smoke and steam which escape at the chimney. The Committee 
state, that they are led to hain by the result of their enqui- 
ries, that the substitution of inanimate for animal power on 
common roads, is one of the most important improvements in 
internal communication ever introduced ; that its practicability 
has been fully established ; that tolls to an amount which would 
utterly prohibit the introduction of steam-carriages have been 
imposed on some roads; that on others the trustees have adopt- 
ed measures which place such carriages in an unfair position 
compared with ordinary coaches; and that the causes of these 
measures are two-fold,—Ist, A determination on the part of the 
Trustees to obstruct as much as possible the use of steam as a pro- 
pelling power; and 2d, The misapprehension of its effects on 
roads. The Committee consider that legislative protection should 
be extended to steam-carriages with the least possible delay. 
Their Report goes on to say :— 

‘ Without increase of cost, we shall obtain a power which will 
insure a rapidity of internal communication far beyond the utmost 
speed of horses in draught. 

‘ Nor are the advantages of steam power confined to the greater 
velocity attained, or to its greater cheapness than horse draught. In 
the latter, danger is increased, in as large a proportion as expense, by 
greater speed. In steam power, on the contrary, “ there is no danger 
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of being run away with, and that of being overturned is greatly dimi- 
nished. It is difficult to control four such horses as can draw a heavy 
carriage ten miles per hour, in case they are frightened, or choose to 
run away ; and for quick travelling they must be kept in that state of 
courage, that they are always inclined for running away, particularly 
down hills and at sharp turns of the road. In steam, however, there 
is little corresponding danger, being perfectly controllable, and capable 
of exerting its power in reverse in going down hills.” 

‘ Steam has been applied as a power in draught in two ways; in 
the one, both passengers and engine are placed on the same carriage ; 
in the other, the engine carriage is merely used to draw the carriage 
in which the load is conveyed. In either case, the probability of dan- 
ger from explosion has been rendered infinitely small, from the judi- 
cious construction of boiler which has been adopted. 

‘ The danger arising to passengers from the breaking of the machi- 
nery need scarcely be taken into consideration. It is a mere ques- 
tion of delay, and can scarcely exceed in frequency the casualties 
which may occur with horses. 

‘ It has been frequently urged against these carriages, that, wher- 
ever they shall be introduced, they must effectually prevent all other 
travelling on the road; as no horse will bear quietly the noise and 
smoke of the engine. 

The committee believe that these statements are unfounded. 
Whatever noise may be complained of, arises from the present de- 
fective construction of the machinery, and will be corrected as the 
makers of such carriages gain greater experience. Admitting even 
that the present engines do work with some noise, the effect on horses 
has been greatly exaggerated. All the witnesses accustomed to 
travel in these carriages, even on the crowded roads adjacent to the 
metropolis, have stated, that horses are very seldom frightened in 
passing.’ 

The Committee conclude their report by the following sum- 
mary of propositions, of the truth of which they state that they 
have received ample evidence :— 

1. ‘ That carriages can be propelled by steam on common roads at 

an average rate of ten miles per hour. 

2. ‘ That at this rate they have conveyed upwards of fourteen pas- 

sengers. 

3. ‘ That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and attendants, 

may be under three tons. 

. * That they can ascend and descend hills of considerable inclina- 

tion with facility and safety. 

5. * That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

}. ‘ That they are not (or need not be,) if properly constructed, nui- 

sances to the public. 

. § That they will become a speedier and cheaper mode of convey- 

ance than carriages drawn by horses. 

. * That, as they admit of greater breadth of tire than other car- 

riages, and as the roads are not acted on so injuriously as by 
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the feet of horses in common draught, such carriages will cause 
less wear of roads than coaches drawn by horses. 


The proceedings which rendered necessary the investigation 
instituted by the Parliamentary Committee, and which justified 
that Committee in reporting ‘ that they had ascertained that a 
‘ determination existed to obstruct as much as possible the pro- 
‘ gress of an invention,’ which they declared to be ‘ one of the 
‘ most important improvements in internal communication ever 
‘ introduced,’ will doubtless excite unqualified indignation. That 
the half-civilized population of Ireland, after ages of misgovern- 
ment and oppression, should view with distrust the factories of 
English settlers, and shrink from a participation in benefits, the 
nature and extent of which they cannot appreciate, excites no 
surprise: if they obstruct or occasionally destroy these means of 
their own civilisation, their defence is found in the irresponsibi- 
lity inferred by exclusion from instruction. That improvements 
in machinery, by which labour is superseded, sometimes excite 
to violence the lower classes of hand-artisans, is a matter 
of just condemnation; but in this case also, guilt has its 
palliation in the difficulty which uneducated persons find in 
perceiving that the displacement of labour by machinery is only 
apparent, or at least temporary, and that the final and never- 
failing result is an increased demand for hands. The momentary 
distress which every great change in employment necessarily 
occasions in a manufacturing community is also a palliation 
which should not be overlooked ; and it can scarcely be expected 
that present inconvenience will always be patiently borne by the 
labouring classes in the prospect of future, and as they may 
think, uncertain good. But we can find no such defence or pallia- 
tion for the concoctors of prohibitory Toll Bills, and for the 
almost felonious conspirators against the public, who rendered 
impassable the King’s highway, with a view to obstruct and 
defeat the efforts of those who endeavoured to extend the means 
by which science ministers to the uses and enjoyments of so~ 
ciety. The same Parliament which, misled by false statements, 
was entrapped into the enactment of unjust laws, soon discovered 
its error, and exposed the deception practised upon it, not only 
by retracing its steps, and repealing the laws previously enacted, 
but bysubstituting for them measures of a directly opposite tend- 
ency,—extending legislative protection to the improvement 
which it was the object of the former enactments to crush. 
We may hope that the offenders will feel the rebuke implied 
in this proceeding; and that they will in future be deterred 
from resorting to modes of annoyance and obstruction, which, 
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though they may elude the grasp of the law, cannot escape 
the blight of public opinion, in a country where freedom of dis- 
cussion and the liberty of the press are recognised and esta- 
blished, 


Art. VI.—Arlington. A Novel. By the Author of Granby. 3 vols, 
8vo. London: 1832. 


I REMEMBER, says Schlegel, in his History of Literature, ¢ it 
‘ was the observation of a great philosopher, that the mo- 
* ment the world should see a perfect police, the moment there 
* should be no contraband trade, and the traveller’s pass should 
‘ contain an exact portrait of its bearer, that moment it would 
become impossible to write a good romance ; for that then no- 
‘ thing could occur in real life which might, with any moderate 
‘ degree of ornament, be formed into the ground-work of sucha 
‘ fiction.’ We are aware that murder has its advantages, and are 
by no means disposed to undervalue the capabilities of a highway 
robbery. Presenting a pistol, as of old time, we admit is rather 
a stronger stimulus to the nerves of the reader than our modern 
plan of presenting a forged cheque ; and an imprisonment and 
escape from some baronial castle vastly more picturesque than 
a residence within the Rules, followed by a liberation under the 
Insolvent Act. Still, if the anonymous critic alluded to had 
lived to the present day, he would have seen cause, we think, 
to modify his views as to the extinction of the materials of 
fiction. True enough, the world with us seems verging towards 
that state which he contemplated. Bagshot and Hounslow 
are losing their traditional terrors; the mail coach (except in 
Ireland) will run for a lifetime without being fired at; the old 
waggon, so fertile in grotesque combinations of character, so 
fruitful a spring of adventure on highways and in hostelries, no 
longer drags its lazy length along with its human cargo ;—no 
worthy successor of Richard Turpin arises to ‘ murder sleep ;’ 
and the place and dignity of Jonathan Wild are in abeyance. 
All these things notwithstanding, the stream of fiction keeps its 
course as steadily as ever; the number of writers as well as 
readers is rather on the increase; and their productions, though 
awakening a different sort of interest, and producing their effect 
by different means, appear to take as firm and engrossing a hold 
of the mind, as if we were agitated in every chapter by the an- 
cient expedients. 
The truth is,—and it must be a very consoling reflection to 
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those who think the world of fiction is coming to an end,—that 
all these matters are arranged upon a principle of compensa- 
tion, by which, as one source of interest is dried up, another 
emerges ;—or one previously existing, but overlooked as insigni- 
ficant, is found on inspection to be a deep, clear, and perennial 
well. The same influence of Time, which changes the cha- 
racter of events, changes our minds with them,—awakens new 
sympathies, deadens old feelings, and gives a new direction en- 
tirely to our curiosity and our interest. The splendid illusions 
of chivalry, were replaced by the excitement of superstitious 
terror, and the powerful impulses of religion. These gave way 
to strong contrasts of characters, ranks, and classes,—the start- 
ling interchange of burlesque and tragical adventure, which cha- 
racterised a ruder state of society in times comparatively modern ; 
while this state of things, again, graduated silently into incidents 
of a more familiar, domestic, and delicate nature, —characters dis- 
criminated by minuter features, and pictures of more subdued 
emotion. Speculations on manners and morals, and practical 
views of society, now take the place of much that was formerly 
occupied by bustling adventure; the dialogue of the piece, as it 
were, is lengthened, the stage directions shortened ;—the melo- 
dramatic thunder and lightning on the one hand, the jokes and 
escapades of the fools and clowns on the other, retrenched; and 
the spectator, though he neither thrills with terror, nor shakes 
with inextinguishable laughter, as of yore, looks on with the 
calm but deep interest of one who feels that the case of the actors 
in the drama may come to be his own; and that, from the spec- 
tacle of their joys and sorrows, errors and perplexities, he may 
retire a wiser and a better man. 

No doubt the capabilities of our present state of society for 
awakening a fictitious interest, are less obvious to a careless eye 
than the more salient and strongly marked features of earlier 
times; yet there never can be any want of harmony between 
the world without and the world within,—the things which inte- 
rest us in reality, and those which excite or affect us in fictitious 
narrative,—provided only the right chord has been struck in each, 
by one who has music in himself, and who knows the true range 
and compass of his instruments. It is easy to declaim against the 
trifling nature of the incidents, the pettiness of the machinery, 
on which, in our modern novels, the fortunes of the actors are 
made to depend—the frivolity of the objects they have in view— 
the passionless equality of the surface they present. But if, in 
truth, in our days such are the pivote upon which joy and sor- 
row turn—if trifles now perform the work of more important 
things—if a word has come in place of a blow, and some petty 
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usage of society, neglected or observed, can constitute a source of 
happiness, or its opposite—if the conventional rules of manners, 
the false delicacies of society, now fetter us (as Gulliver was even 
by the tiny threads of the Lilliputians) with all the force of 
moral obligations, and give a sobered tone to the expression both 
of our virtues and our vices—has the picture of such an aspect 
of society no deeper meaning and significance than a gaudy pa- 
geant of balls, operas, and private theatricals? If all of us feel 
that half the happiness or suffering of our lives does in real life 
depend upon these trifling and almost invisible necessities of 
society, by which we are girt about on every side—if we recol- 
lect how often loves and friendships have been made or marred 
by a look or a word given or withheld, as these imperious ne- 
cessities dictated—and how often warm feeling exists beneath 
the cold and hardened surface with which it is incrusted, yet 
dares not show itself except by rule and method, we shall find 
ample matter for interest in the representation of this state of 
things—provided only the conflicting influence of natural affec- 
tions with artificial feelings,—the higher aspirations of the mind 
under the influence of nature and solitude, with its paltry aims 
amidst the crowded atmosphere of fashion,—be with just inter- 
change of light and shade placed before our eyes. In a ruder 

riod of society, the course of existence, impelled by indivi- 
dual will, rolled on with too forcible a current to be easily turned 
aside ; only some iron barrier or adamantine rock could force it 
from its channel ;—now that it has subsided into a more level 
plain, a stone may change its direction,—a branch projected into 
the stream shall make it revolve in eddies; but to him who is 
placed upon its banks, and knows that upon the direction which 
it receives from such trifles it depends whether the stream shall 
sweep quietly past him, or overwhelm him in its waters, every 
pebble or rush that is dropt into it acquires importance and 
interest. 

The power of presenting a true as well as a lively picture of 
modern life,—one which shall represent its inner recesses as well 
as its outward show, and render intelligible and distinct the re- 
spective influences of the natural and the artificial, of feeling 
and selfishness, of the peculiar associations of a class, and the 
common sympathies that bind all men,—is one which supposes 
abilities of a different, but not inferior order, to those which 
are required for the production of more ambitious and spirit- 
stirring works of fiction. Depending for its effect rather on con- 
tinuity, judicious selection, and harmonious adjustment of parts, 
than on insulated scenes, it demands an incessant exercise of 
tact; a more delicate perception of minute shades of character 
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and manners; and a clear impartiality and tolerance of mind. 
The peculiar species of talent required for this task seems to us 
to be possessed in an eminent degree by Mr Lister, the author 
of ‘ Arlington.’ His mind appears to be observant, acute, and 
just, rather than inventive, and his sensibilities are more true and 
gentle than engrossing and profound. What he has seen and 
mingled with, he paints accurately and well—with judgment 
and with force—frequently with extreme delicacy of perception 
and fineness of colouring ; but to that power of genius which 
guides the poet through regions unknown to him by mere ob- 
servation,—through those heights and depths, and untrodden 
wildernesses of the soul, into which the world of our acquaint- 
ance, affords no glimpses—his pretensions are more questionable. 
He requires the clue of reality to lead him on, and when that 
snaps, we feel somewhat doubtful of his course. In the only por- 
tion of the present novel, for instance, in which he has delineated 
a character which may, in some sort, be called a poetical one, 
inasmuch as its elements are blended by the imagination, ra- 
ther than existing in nature—we mean the conception of a man 
of active benevolence, who has been the accidental cause of an- 
other’s death, so paralyzed by the fear of confessing the truth, 
as to allow an innocent man to be tried for the supposed crime, 
and, after a life of misery, dying the victim of a morbid sensi- 
bility to the idea of disgrace,—we cannot persuade ourselves 
that he has been very successful. On the other hand, nothing 
can exceed the truth and keeping of his sketches, or rather 
cabinet pictures, from real life. He is a close observer, and in a 
right spirit ; he neither writes a satire nor a eulogy; but shows 
us men and women as they are ;—too often selfish and frivolous 
no doubt; yet often preserving in the heart, as in a citadel, prin- 
ciples of honour and strong feeling, which ever and anon break 
forth to humanize and vivify the waste about them. The good 
and evil of life are balanced with a steady and impartial hand ; 
and lessons of manners, virtue, wisdom, cheerfulness, and tole- 
ration, are everywhere insinuated in action, or illustrated in the 
shape of animated and natural dialogue. 

‘ Arlington’ is the picture of a young nobleman, with 
fair talents and good principles, with a strong tinge of vanity, 
and no very decided energy of character—just such a being 
as would be strongly influenced for good or evil by the habits he 
contracts, or the society among which he is thrown. If we were 
asked to say in a word what the plot of his story chiefly turned on, 
we should be disposed to answer, false delicacy. Entering into 
life with all the brilliant prospects and strong temptations which 
surround a nobleman, young, rich, and the fashion, he has 
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formed an attachment likely to afford him a principle of support, 
—a place of anchorage for the better and deeper feelings of the 
heart,—in the midst of the hollow gaieties and shifting and 
interested friendships by which he is beset. But false deli- 
cacy leads the mother of the lady to discourage his addresses, 
lest the world should say she was mercenary; false delicacy 
leads the daughter to feign a coldness she does not feel, lest the 
world should say she was a partner in her mother’s plans; and 
false delicacy leads the lover to affect indifference when his 
heart is glowing with attachment, lest the world should laugh 
at the forsaken swain. ‘ What will Mrs Grundy say? was 
Dame Ashfield’s source of anxiety. ‘ What will the world’ (mean- 
ing thereby a certain section of London west of Temple-Bar) 
* say ?’ is the consideration on which the main incidents in ‘ Ar- 
‘ lington’ are made to depend. A moment’s courage to think for 
one’s self, —a word of candid and honest explanation, would have 
removed all difficulties ; but the word is not spoken ; the lovers 
part with assumed coldness ; and Arlington becomes, for a time, 
a mere tool in the hands of a scheming lady of fashion, and a 
good-natured friend or two, who do their best to ruin him among 
them; and narrowly escapes a union with a heartless and un- 
principled coquette, who is attached to nothing but his rental 
and his coronet. Having escaped this consummation, he retires, 
sick of himself and of the world about him, into solitude,—not, 
however, to write meditations upon the subject,—but to embark 
on a course of noiseless though extensive usefulness within the 
narrow sphere to which he confines himself. From this recluse 
condition he is again led back into society, with views purified 
and tempered by experience, and the counsels and views of a 
judicious friend ; chance brings together again those whom 
trifles had parted; the word in season is at last spoken; the 
clouds clear up; and Arlington resumes his place in the world, 
to taste its pleasures and advantages, secured by the possession 
of domestic happiness against yielding a second time to its vices 
and its follies. 

But what idea of the merit or demerit of the book, it may be 
asked, can be obtained from such an outline as this? Little 
or none, we admit; nor, in the case of any good novel, more 
particularly a novel of manners rather than incident, can any 
analysis of the story do the least justice to the author ;—least of 
all could a more minute sketch of the plot afford any notion of the 
peculiar merits of * Arlington ;’ for the charm of the book lies in 
its details;—in the happy adjustment, easy movement, and grace- 
ful finish of the incidents; the point and natural flow of the 
dialogues, in which in general the ease of conversation is happily 
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preserved, while its redundancies are excluded ; in the many true 
and striking remarks with which it abounds; and not a little 
also in an agreeable style, enlive.ed by a pleasing vein of meta- 
phor and illustration. 

We must endeavour to select a passage or two, in different 
styles; premising, that in regard to the scenes of feeling, these 
are so naturally introduced by what precedes them, that in the 
insulated shape of extracts they must appear to great disadvan- 
tage. 

Arlington, in consequence of the death of his father while he 
had been a mere boy, takes his seat at once in the Upper House. 
The following observations on the comparative advantages of the 
two Houses as schools of statemanship, though not entirely new, 
have seldom been better expressed. 

‘ It was, perhaps, an unfavourable circumstance to Lord Arlington, 
that he should have commenced his political career in the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons is a better school. There is in its 
business-like activity, in the greater multiplicity of questions brought 
before it, and the consequently more frequent opportunities of distine- 
tion, in the brisker collision of opinions, their more remarkable diver- 
sities, and the less reserved and fuller measure of approbation, ridicule, 
or censure accorded to their expression, more that can excite the 
faculties, and interest the feelings of a young man, 

‘ There is, on the other hand, something chilling and discouraging in 
the grave decorum and deliberative placidity of the Upper House, and 
in the civil indifference and comparative parsimony, both of disappro- 
bation and applause, with which all sentiments are there received. 
Coldness in the auditors re-acts upon the orator. They must re-echo 
his sentiments, or resist them with vivacity, or he will falter through 
need of the required stimulus. To one who would produce a sound, 
it matters much whether he beats a cushion or a drum. Perhaps, 
however, in the House of Lords, there exists less evidence of one 
defect which is discernible in the House of Commons, and is probably 
inseparable from popular assemblies, the disposition to prefer the 
* argumentum ad hominem,” to better forms of argument. 

‘ For eloquence, intelligence, and general enlightenment, perhaps 
there neither is, nor ever has been, an assembly comparable to the 
British House of Commons; but whoever will examine its debates, 
will find them marked by characteristics which the nature of the 
assembly would not prepare him to expect. He will discover too often 
a narrowness of view, a disregard of general principles, a proneness to 
temporize, a suspicious abhorrence of an abstract proposition, a logic 
which is really shallow when it is meant to be most practical, and 
shuts out the diffusive light of principle, by the interposition of 
partially exhibited facts ; and most of all, will he discover alow ad 
captandum method of grounding the most prominent arguments upon 
Pauee expedients, and the prejudice and clamour of the day. 

* Undoubtedly, a disposition to recur perpetually to first principles, 
marks rather the youth than the matured vigour of legislative wisdom. 
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Undoubtedly, we in England are rich in the fruits of political ex- 
Otero The axioms of the constitutional philosopher have with us 
ong been moulded into practice, and we can take much for granted 
which other nations would labour to prove. Their goal is our start- 
ng-place. We have passed the period of abstract reasoning, and its 
utility is seldom perceived. Nevertheless, it must not be disregarded, . 
for it is often necessary; and it is to be feared that with us disuse 
may in some degree have produced not merely a disinclination, but 
almost an inability to employ it effectively. Theorist is made a term of 
measureless reproach ; and a deep and subtle reasoner, if he presumes 
to deal in general terms, is scouted as specious and unsound. Those 
who cannot easily unravel the web of argument, cut the cord and 
cast it from them. The arithmetician with his figures is admitted to 
be useful, while the algebraist with his general expression, would be 
scorned by reasoners of this class, because he was a theorist and not 
practical. 

‘ Look at a debate on any great question, see how very little atten- 
tion is given to a discussion of its principles, and when given, to how 
little purpose. What an absence of comprehensiveness in the view of 
it! what an eager nibbling at its outworks! what a frequent departure 
from the real merits of the question! and what a waste of ingenuity 
on irrelevant attacks! A man who has grappled, however eloquently, 
with the real substantial merits of a question, who has viewed it com- 
prehensively, and probed it deeply, will be said to have uttered a good 
essay, or a clever treatise, but not an effective parliamentary speech. 
No—the palm of sincere applause will be given to the dexterous 
skirmishing debater, who knows how to avoid the depths of his subject, 
and sports amusingly in the glittering shallows ; who makes no hard 
demands upon the reasoning faculties of his auditors, but appeals to 
their memories rather than to their judgment; who undermines a 
motion which he cannot condemn, by an ingenious charge of incon- 
sistency in the mover. He who reminds the House, that on such 
an occasion, such an honourable Member did use certain expressions, 
(which he will take the liberty of reading from the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment,) which are not in accordance with the present sentiments of that 
honourable Member—he who is rich in the ready use of specious 
quotations of seeming appositeness, and can furnish for the discomfiture 
of an adversary the suppressed remainder of a mutilated passage, this 
is the orator who commands applause; who, though he leaves un- 
touched the question before him, is said to have spoken effectively, and 
to the purpose, and to have attained that highest praise which Parlia- 
ment accords, that of being a good debater.’ 


After the coldness and estrangement which had followed Ar- 
lington’s reception from the family of the young lady to whom he 
was attached, and his doubts whether any reciprocity of feeling 
on her part existed, he has been drawn into the toils of an art- 
ful leader of fashion, Lady Crawford, who has designs upon him 
for her niece Miss Saville. The group assembled at her house 
in the country, with the view of showing off the attractions of 
Miss Sayille, by means of private theatricals, is delineated with 
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great variety and knowledge of effect; and particularly the two 
friends of Arlington—Denbigh and Beauchamp, who combined 
with Lady Crawford, each for his own separate purpose, to urge 
him into the toils, are discriminated with much skill and force. 
The following is a specimen of a morning conversation in which, 
however, the topic is of no more exalted a nature than this,— 
how far the principle of exclusion ought to be carried in society. 

‘« Lord Arlington, you are quite for exclusion, are you not?” 
pursued Lady Crawford, appealing to him again. 

‘« T am afraid, Lady Crawford, you will think me prejudiced; but 
I have seen many kinds of exclusive society, and I am not very much 
the admirer of any. I happened to be in shire lately. There 
they are easttinae exclusive.” 

*« Oh, that is too good !—you are joking!” 

‘« No, I assure you, they are very exclusive. They exclude almost 
every person, and certainly every topic that does not belong to that 
county. Everybody talks, thinks, and looks shire. All are 
provokingly intimate with each other, and as provokingly unacquainted 
with everybody else. You are made to feel, as,long as you are among 
them, that to know the world in general passes for nothing ; but you 
must know every man, woman, and child, house, road, horse, and do 
in shire, if you would be thought to know any thing, and wis 
to understand what they are talking about. All their jokes are local. 
You hear a mightily flat story, about some person or other, that every 
one round you is ready to die of—and you stare about you and try, by 
way of sociability, to get up a laugh, and then you are told witha 
compassionate air, ‘ Ah, if you did but know the person! The story 
is nothing without having seen him.’ And then what an inferior 
being you seem! the man who never saw Smith of Smithy Hall! 
These are country exclusives,” 

‘ « Ha! ha! I can fancy all that being so true !” said Lady Crawford, 
laughing rather @ contreceur ; “ but these are not the sort of people I 
meant. These are not people of the world.” ’ 

«« Ah! well,” said Arlington, “ I have seen people of a very different 
kind, people of family and rank, and ‘ of the world,’ who, in their way, 
were very snugly and amiably exclusive—the Caldecots, for instance. 
I was once on a visit to them at their country place —that warren over- 
run with cousinship—the head-quarters of a family clique. It ought 
to have been charming to see a large party so united—impossible to 
disapprove—but equally impossible to like it. They were very 
merry together—but what intolerable wits to a stranger! They had 
among them a large common stock of traditional jokes, known only to 
themselves, and the least possible allusion to any of these set a w ole 
row tittering in an instant. One felt that the world was divided by them 
into two classes—those who were related to them, and those who were 
not—and that they a little despised you for being of the latter. Then 
they had family names for things and persons, which they stared at 
you, if you did not know. It was really a shibboleth difficult to be 
learnt. Everybody was alluded to by the nickname. Bob meant 
James the Honourable and yery Reverend the Dean; and Sir George 
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was called Jimcrack. It was vastly funny, and I think you will 
allow it was very exclusive.” 

*« Oh! I can quite conceive the tiresomeness of such a set,” said 
Lady Crawford. “ But it is too bad in you, Lord Arlington, to call 
those people exclusives.” 

‘ « Never mind me, Lady Crawford. I dare say I abuse the term; 
but I call all society exclusive that is intended solely for the amuse- 
ment of an initiated few. It matters not who these few may be, whe- 
ther country neighbours, or a clan of cousins, or agriculturists with 
their talk on short-horned cattle and Revere pina or yachters, or 
turf-men, or those sporting pedants, who morning and evening live 
in scarlet, and obtrude upon the drawing-room their reminiscences of 
the field. All these, and others too, I call in their several ways ex- 
clusives ; and I think that this exclusiveness injures society rather 
than improves it. It is a selfish system, and a narrow-min ed one; 
and it has one crime which many will think worse than all,—it tends 
to make society dull.” 

‘ « For shame !” said Lady Crawford, laughing. ‘ You are a heretic 
—amalignant. Is he not, Denbigh ?” 

«« He is,” said Sir Gerald ; “ but I recommend him to mercy, in 
consideration of his youth ; and in the meanwhile, Arlington, I will 
try to convert you. You have talked a great deal of sense on one 
side, now just hear a little of—whatever you like to call it—on the 
other. What is the object of society ? Not business, public or pri- 
vate ; not profit; not improvement. People don’t go into society 
wishing to be taught ; they had rather out of their pittance, small as 
it may be, enlighten others. The object of society is strictly and 
principally amusement. The question then is a very simple one ; how 
may amusement be most successfully obtained ? Now, I am a to 
grant that similarity of opinions in those who associate is not abso- 
lutely essential. I think, on the contrary, and particularly at this 
moment, that a slight difference and an occasional skirmish, are very 
enlivening ; but similarity of pursuit is essential, and still more, simi- 
larity of associations and habits. Do we really relish the companion- 
ship of those who don’t agree with us in those respects? Not after 
the first half-hour, when the novelty is gone, and curiosity satisfied. 
Your traveller, or any other lion that can roar about things that few 
people know, serves very well to be heard and catechized now and 
then ; but who, on that account, wants to live with him? You might 
as well wish to lodge in a show booth. ‘ The schoolmaster,’ who they 
tell you, ‘ is abroad,’ has, of course, a great deal of information, and I 
dare say, if you happen to meet him, can talk with you on general 
topics as well as the Pest friend you have in the world. But general 
topics are fit only for strangers. They are a poor staple for intimates, 
who always find many particular subjects which it is much more 
amusing to talk of. Besides, it is not the knowing the same things, 
or being able to talk about the same subjects, that makes persons 
agreeable to each other ; it is their feeling the same ; it is the consci- 
ousness of a certain degree of sympathy; it is the certainty that, if 
not agreed with, they will at least be understood as they wish to be 
understood ; that whatever they point out or allude to, will be viewed 
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in the same light, and from the same ¢errain from which they view it 
themselves. Now, how are these requisites to be secured, unless your 
society is composed of persons whose habits and associations are simi- 
lar to your own, unless your principle is the exclusion of those who 
are in these respects dissimilar, unless, in short, your society is exclu- 


ov 


Let us now turn to a specimen in a different style. While Ar- 
lington, under the influence of Miss Saville’s fascinations, and 
the artifices of her aunt, has been wasting his time at Lady 
Crawford’s, a scene of a different nature has been going on at 
the country seat of Lord Rochdale. Lady Alice, his daughter, 
the victim of her mother’s false delicacy, has been pining in 
secret, her cheeks have become pale, her look more earnest and 
melancholy. At last the attention of her mother is roused ; and, 
taking the opportunity of their being alone, she ventures to ask 
whether the recollection of Lord Arlington is in any degree the 
cause of her unhappiness, 


‘ This question was a grievous trial to Alice, and sorely was she 
tempted to dissemble ; but the principle of truth sooalial and she 
answered, though with difficulty, 

‘« Lord Arlington is the cause of my unhappiness ; and I have not, 
and I fear, cannot forget him.” 

‘ « I had hoped, my dear child,” said Lady Rochdale, with tears in 
her eyes, which she strove to conceal, “ that absence and silence 
would have had some effect in removing these unfortunate impressions 
which now cause you so much pain, Since last autumn I have never 
mentioned the name of Lord Arlington; it has, I know, been occa- 
sionally mentioned in your hearing by others; and reports have 
reached you which, I had hoped, would have tended to eradicate, still 
more than ever, those feelings of regard which you once entertained 
for him. He has become notoriously the follower of Lady Crawford, 
and the suitor of her niece.” 

‘ « So Lady Crawford is probably very willing to report,” replied 
Alice ; “ and he may meee be attracted by fashion and the beauty 
of Miss Saville; but I own I do not feel compelled to give implicit 
faith to the rumour.” 

‘ « You will not believe it, Alice, because you do not wish to believe 
it. I fear you have no better reason. Why should society talk so 
loudly of Lord Arlington being always with the Crawfords? Why 
should they talk of his admiration of Miss Saville, and confidently 
assign her to him as his destined wife, if the report was not at least 
supported by probability ?” 

«« T do not doubt,” said Alice, “ that there is much appearance of 
probability ; but I cannot believe that there is more.” 

‘ Lady Rochdale looked at her very earnestly. 

‘« Have you any real reason,” said she, “ for withholding your 
belief ?” 

‘ Alice hesitated, and looked down. “ It is my impression,” said 
she. 
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‘« Then, dear Alice,” pursued her mother after a pause, “ do you 
believe that Lord Arlington is still attached to you 7” 

‘ Alice coloured deeply, and was silent. 

‘ « Confess it, my dearest child,” continued Lady Rochdale, “ confess 
it, if such is your belief. There can be no harm in confessing it to me.” 

‘ Alice hesitated, coloured, rested her head upon her mother's 
shoulder, and whispered forth, 

‘« I do confess it.” 

‘ There was a short interval before either spoke ; for Alice seemed 
alarmed and overcome by her confession, and Lady Rochdale tried, 
by caresses, to reassure her. 

‘« You must think me very foolish,” were Alice’s first words. 

‘« That,my love,” said her mother, “ will depend upon circumstances, 
of which you must inform me. I shall think you foolish, nay, more, 
do not think me harsh if I say I shall think you blameable, if you 
allow yourself to cherish an ungrounded belief of the continuance of 
Lord Arlington's attachment ; and I shall even feel it my duty, Alice, 
if you are not fully justified in such a belief, to do all in my power to 
eradicate a notion which would be little creditable to your good sense 
and strength of mind, and eventually destructive to your happiness.” 

‘ Alice seemed moved by the appeal. 

‘ « My dear mother,” said she, “it is a painful effort ; but I will tell 
you all. You may think it little worth telling, and I may seem weak 
and foolish for remembering and repeating it; but you shall know 
every thing, and then judge ef me as you please: 1 know you will 
not judge unkindly. You perhaps remember the day before Lord 
Arlington quitted Berwicksthorpe.” Lady Rochdale looked assent. 
“ He was very cold and distant,” pursued Alice, “ and I am sure 
there was nothing in his manner to have allowed any one to think he 
cared for me. That evening I saw Lord Arlington, by a reflection 
in an opposite mirror, take a drawing out of my portfolio, which was 
lying in a recess, hide it in his bosom, and carry it away. At first I was 
inclined to disbelieve my senses, and fancy that I might have been 
deceived ; but when he was gone, I searched in the portfolio, and one 
drawing was missing. I thought it remarkable that the missing 
drawing should have been one which I valued only for its associations. 
It was a little pen and ink sketch, which I did one morning in London 
when Lord Arlington had been talking to me, and talking more—what 
shall I say ?—as if he meant to make a declaration of attachment— 
than he had ever done before. All at once, however, I remember he 
checked himself, and took the sketch and looked at it, and said witha 
smile, ‘ If drawings had tongues, how many fine things this scrap of 
paper might repeat!’ I valued the little sketch, because it was to me 
a sort of record ; and I had seen it in my portfolio the very day before 
I missed it. Lord Arlington certainly took it, and he could have 
taken it only because he valued it as I did, as associated in his mind 
with a conversation which he did not wish to forget. Now, my 
dear mother, I have told you all. Blame me or laugh at me; but be 
merciful.” 

‘ “ J neither blame you nor laugh at you, my love,” said her mother. 
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« I think the cireumstance you mention was a proof of his attachment 
then ; but we want a proof of the continuance of that attachment.” 

«« He has never restored the drawing,” replied Alice, her cheeks 
burning, and her eyes sparkling as she spoke. Lady Rochdale con- 
sidered long before she returned an answer. 

«« T cannot blame you, Alice,” said she, “ for attaching some weight 
to such a circumstance ; but beware, my dear child, lest you rely on 
it too implicitly. If the drawing has fon destroyed, where is the 
foundation for those flattering hopes you strive to cherish ?” 

‘ « Destroyed, mother !” exclaimed Alice. 

« « Yes, is it not possible 7” 

‘« No—no—it is not possible, and all that I know of human feel- 
ings tells me so; when a man carries away and treasures up a relic to 
remind him of a woman he loves, there is nothing but resentment that 
can induce him to destroy it. And what cause for resentment have I 
given to Lord Arlington ? Oh! none—none—either by word, or deed, 
or thought—I utterly deny the possibility. No, he could not have de- 
stroyed that drawing. You may think it a delusion, mother, but it is 
one that will abide with me till my death ; and which,” she added, ina 
lower tone, and with great earnestness and solemnity, “ I almost think 
I should die if I could not retain it.” ’ 


It would be unfair to the author and to our readers, not to 
give the beautiful pendant to this scene, which is presented when 
the misunderstandings on both sides are cleared up. It appears 
to us to be written with singular tenderness and delicacy. Ar- 
lington and Lady Alice have again been thrown into each other’s 
society at the seat of a friend. 


‘ One morning he found an opportunity, which he could not help 
thinking the Rochdales and Evelyns had intentionally afforded him, 
of speaking alone to Lady Alice. She was engaged in drawing, and 
he approached and sat by her. His colour was raised, and he had the 
air of one who has something interesting and embarrassing to com- 
municate. 

‘« Your drawing,” said he, “ reminds me of a confession I have to 
make to you. I am come to confess a theft. I am guilty of having 
once stolen a sketch of yours. I took it with me from Berwicksthorpe. 
Were you aware of this? Yes. I see I am only telling you what 
you knew before ;” for he observed, that in the countenance of Alice, 
though there was the blush of confusion, there was no evidence of 
surprise. 

« « T did know it,” replied Alice. “ I saw you take the sketch ; and 
though I was doubtful at the first moment, I very soon ascertained 
that it was as I believed.” 

‘« You ascertained it before you left Berwicksthorpe ?” enquired 
Arlington with eagerness. 

‘« Yes, that same evening.” 

‘ Arlington seemed for an instant to relapse into deep thoughtful- 
ness, but, if his countenance might be trusted, of the most genuine 
satisfaction. Alice's heart beat quick. It seemed as though the crisis 
of her fate were at hand, and that the few simple words which had 
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assed between them must infallibly lead to explanations still more 
interesting. 

«« T have confessed my theft,” said Arlington, “ and now will you 
forgive me for it ?” 

‘ Alice blushingly promised her forgiveness. 

«« And may I keep the drawing ?” 

‘ « Certainly,” was her answer, “ if you have it still.” 

‘ « J have it still,” replied Arlington in an expressive tone, and with 
a more expressive look. 

‘ Their eyes met for an instant, and in that instant all seemed told ; 
while he added in a subdued tone of deep feeling, 

«« J am sure you do me the justice to believe, that I shall never 
part with it.” 

‘ Each evidently understood the other; and it appeared as though 
an indirect declaration of attachment was already made; and Alice 
now momentarily expected to hear it clothed in plainer language. But 
Arlington for a while was silent. He seemed to check himself—sup- 
press what he was about to utter—and ponder deeply for a few se- 
conds. When he spoke next, it was in an altered tone, and one which 
at the first instant struck a chill to the heart of Alice; for it was no 
longer a tone of tenderness and feeling; and the thought flashed 
across her mind, that she had hastily deceived herself, that no decla- 
ration was to follow, and that, in what he had said before, he had but 
sported with her affections. 


‘ « T hope,” said he, “ you will excuse me if I trouble you with a long 
story about myself. I will not say beforehand why | tell it to you; 
but, though it may seem to require an apology, I hope a will hear 


it without being furnished with previous explanation. You probably 
knew Miss Saville ?” 

* Alice started at the name, and sat in breathless agitation, while 
Arlington related to her the history of his infatuated admiration of 
that lady, and the interesting fact known only to so few persons, the 
engagement of marriage which once existed between them. When 
all was told, 

‘« And now,” pursued Arlington, changing his tone once more to 
its former impressive softness, “ I have revealed to you what is known, 
I trust, to no other living being but the Crawfords, the Beauchamps, 
and my friend Hargrave. Believe me, it is no light trivial reason, 
which induces me, after years of absence, and so soon after the re- 
newal of our acquaintance, to open my heart to you in this manner— 
to speak confidentially on such a subject. But nothing at this mo- 
ment seems to me of more consequence than—I will not say to justify 
myself in your eyes—but, to lay open all my conduct, and to show 
myself to you as Iam. I will carry no false colours, if I can help it 
—I would not win, by means of them, the best treasure the world can 
give; and,” he added, lowering his voice almost to a whisper, ‘ what- 
ever happiness may be in store for me, I will not owe it to an erro- 
neous—a too favourable impression of more undeviating constancy than 
I can honestly assume. I fear I may have been lowered greatly in 

ur good opinion, by having yielded to a temporary infatuation. I 

© not know to what extent your sentiments may be changed, by 
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what I have just ventured to tell you. If they are changed to my dis- 
advantage, do not keep me in suspense. Let me know it from you— 
and let me labour to recover some part of what I have lost.” 

‘« They are not changed,” said Alice, in a soft and touching tone. 

« « Tt is an assurance,” said Arlington, “ which makes me more hap- 
py than I can express to you: and mine are not changed. No! mis- 
representation, reserve, absence, infatuation, may have seemed to 
change my feelings; but at heart I have never been ihconstant. I 
have tried to be so, and I could not. I have endeavoured to forget 
you; but your image has been with me through all our long separa- 
tion, and time has only strengthened my attachment. Am I too bold, 
Alice, in opening to you all my heart? and are you angry with me?” 

‘ Never could a “ No” have sounded more musical—more delightful, 
than that which Alice uttered in reply to this fervent address from 
her now acknowledged lover. In a few brief moments all was said, 
and they had interchanged those vows, on which must hang the hap- 
piness of their after life. They had much to explain, for misconcep- 
tion had long and painfully enthralled them, Many were the impri- 
soned secrets of those two attached hearts, which now saw the light : 
and for the first time, they really understood each other, and knew (a 
knowledge happier than words can paint) how truly each had been 
beloved.’ 


It is some half dozen years, we believe, since we noticed with 
deserved commendation, Mr Lister’s first publication as a novel- 
ist—‘ Granby.’ Most readers, we think, will be disposed to con- 
sider ‘ Arlington’ as inferior to it, and also to its immediate suc- 
cessor, ‘ Herbert Lacy,’ in regard to story. Such, we confess, 
is our own opinion; but, in point of strongly drawn and well 
contrasted characters, as well as greater power and finish of exe- 
cution generally, we should be inclined to give ‘ Arlington’ the 
preference over either of its predecessors. We wish, at the same 
time, that the author had indulged less in argument and disqui- 
sition, The story pauses, through the greater part. of the fast 
volume, over a series of formal dialogues, on foreign travel, on 
the claims of society,‘on solitude, on contemporary literature, 
on toleration, and on political innovation, which, though execu- 
ted with great spirit, and replete with just and pointed reflec- 
tions, will, we fear, be altogether skipped, or only skimmed by 
the majority of novel readers. The work, as a whole, must how- 
ever be allowed, by all impartial and competent judges, to pre- 
sent a highly recommendatory view of the author’s mind and 
sentiments. All his novels, indeed, are characterized by excel- 
lent sense, amiable feelings, and sound morality; nor would it 
be easy, we should think, to rise from their perusal without a 
kindly disposition towards the world about us, and sentiments 
of regard towards a writer whose rational and cheerful views 
have tended to correct or to confirm our own. 
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Art. VII.—A Manual of the History of Philosophy; translated 
JSrom the German of Tennemann. By the Rev. Arthur John- 
son, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College. 8vo. Oxford: 
1832. 


Ww: took up this translation with a certain favourable pre- 

possession, and felt inclined to have said all we con- 
scientiously could in its behalf; but alas! never were expecta- 
tions more completely disappointed, and we find ourselves 
constrained exclusively to condemn, where we should gladly 
have been permitted only to applaud. 

We were disposed to regard an English version of Tenne- 
mann’s Grundriss as a work of no inconsiderable utility—if 
competently executed : but in the present state of philosophical 
learning in this country we were well aware, that few were 
adequate to the task, and of those few we hardly expected that 
any one would be found so disinterested, as to devote himself 
to a labour, of which the credit was almost in an inverse et 
portion to the trouble. A complete mastery of the two lan- 


guages, in a philological sense, was not enough. There was 
required a comprehensive acquaintance with ‘philosophy in ge- 
neral, and, in particular, an intimate knowledge of the philo- 


sophy of Kant. Tennemann was a Kantian; he estimates all 
opinions by a Kantian standard ; and the language he employs 
is significant only as understood precisely in a Kantian applica- 
tion. In stating this, we have no intention of disparaging the 
intrinsic value of the work, which, in truth, with all its defects, 
we highly esteem as the production of a sober, accurate and 
learned mind, Every historian of philosophy must have his 
system, by reference to which he criticises the opinions of other 
thinkers. Eclecticism, as opposed to systematic philosophy, is 
without a meaning; for either the choice of doctrines must be 
determined by some principle, and that principle then consti- 
tutes a system ; or the doctrines must be arbitrarily assumed, 
which would be the negation of philosophy altogether. But as 
it was necessary that Tennemann should be of some school, we 
think it any thing but a disadvantage that he was of the Kant- 
ian. The Critical Philosophy is a comprehensive and liberal 
doctrine ; and whatever difference of opinion may subsist with 
regard to its positive conclusions, it is admitted, on all hands, 
to constitute, by its negative, a great epoch in the history of 
thought. An acquaintance with a system so remarkable in 
itself, and in its influence so decisive of the character of sub- 
sequent speculation, is now a matter of necessity to all who 
would be supposed to have crossed the threshold of philosophy. 
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The translation of a work of merit like the present, ought not 
therefore to be less acceptable to the English reader because 
written in the spirit and language of that system, provided he 
be enabled by the translator to understand it. But what does 
this imply? Not merely that certain terms in the German 
should be rendered by certain terms in the English; for few 
philosophical words are to be found in the latter, which suggest 
the same analyses and combinations of thought as those embo- 
died in the technical vocabulary of the former. The German 
has sometimes three or four expressions, precisely distinguish- 
ing certain generalizations or abstractions, where we possess 
only a single word, comprehensive of the whole; or, perhaps, se- 
veral, each vaguely applicable to all or any. In these circum- 
stances a direct translation was impossible. The translator could 
only succeed by coming to a specific understanding with his 
reader. He behoved, in the first place, clearly to determine the 
value of the principal terms to be rendered ; which could only be 
accomplished through a sufficient exposition of that philosophy 
whose peculiar analyses these terms adequately expressed. In the 
second place, it was incumbent on him to show in what respects 
the approximating English term was not exactly equivalent to the 
original ; and precisely to define the amplified or restricted 
sense, in which, by accommodation to the latter, the former was 
in his translation specially to be understood. 

At the same time it must be remembered, that the Grundriss 
of Tennemann was not intended by its author for an inde- 
pendent treatise. It is merely a text-book; that is, an out- 
line of statements to be filled up, and fully illustrated in his 
lectures ;—a text-book also for the use of students, who, from 
their country and course of education, were already more or 
less familiar with the philosophy of the German schools. In 
translating this work as a system intended to be complete per 
se, and in favour of a public unlearned in philosophical dis- 
cussion, and utterly ignorant of German metaphysics, a com- 
petent translator would thus have found it necessary in almost 
every paragraph to supply, to amplify, and to explain. M. 
Cousin, indeed, when he condescended to translate this work, 
(we speak only from recollection and a rapid glance,) limited 
himself to a mere translation. But by him the treatise was in- 
tended to be only subordinate to the history of speculation de- 
livered in his lectures; and was addressed, among his country- 
men, to a numerous class of readers, whose study of philosophy, 
and of German philosophy, he had himself powerfully contributed 
to excite. The fact, indeed, of a French translation by so able 
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a hand, was of itself sufficient to render a simple version of the 
work into another European tongue nearly superfluous; and we 
were prepared to expect, that, if translated into English, some- 
thing more would be attempted than what had been already so 
well executed in a language with which every student of philo- 
sophy is familiar. 

It was, therefore, with considerable interest, that we read 
the announcement of an English translation, by a gentleman 
distinguished for his learning among the Tutors of Oxford; whose 
comparative merit, indeed, had raised him to several of the most 
honourable and important offices to which the two Venerable 
Houses could elect. Independently of its utility, we hailed the 
publication as a symptom of the revival, in England, of a taste 
for philosophical speculation ; and this more especially, as it 
emanated from that University in which, since its legal consti-~ 
tution had been subverted, and all the subjects taught reduced 
to the capacity of one self-elected teacher, Psychology and Me- 
taphysics, as beyond the average comprehension of the College 
Fellows, had remained not only untaught, but their study dis- 
couraged, if not formally proscribed. A glance at Mr John- 
son’s preface confirmed us in our prepossessions. We were there, 
indirectly indeed, but confidently, assured of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with philosophy in general, and German philosophy 
in particular ; nor were we allowed to remain ignorant of the 
translator’s consciousness that he might easily have become the 
rival of his author. ‘ As far,’ he says, ‘ as it appeared possible, 
* I have preserved the technical expressions-of my author, sub- 
¢ joining for the most part an explanation of their meaning, for 
* the benefit of those English readers who may not have plunged 
¢ into the profound abyss of German metaphysics ;—the expositor 
himself having of course so plunged: ‘ Whenever,’ he adds, ‘ it 
‘ has appeared to me that an observation of my author was of a 
* nature impossible to be apprehended by any but a scholar long 
* familiar with the disputes of the German lecture-rooms, I have 
* endeavoured to express the sense of it in other words,’—neces- 
sarily implying that the interpreter himself was thus familiar : 
And again, * There are parts of Tennemann, which on this 
* account I had much rather have composed anew than transla- 
* ted, particularly the Introduction.’ 

The examination of a few paragraphs of the work proved the 
folly of our expectations. We found it to be a bare translation ; 
and one concentrating every possible defect. We discovered, in 
the first place, that the translator was but superficially versed in 
the German language ;—in the second, that he was wholly igno- 
rant even of the first letter in the alphabet of German philoso- 
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phy ;—in the third, that he was almost equally unacquainted with 
every other philosophy, ancient and modern ;—in the fourth, that 
he covertly changes every statement of his author he may not 
like ;—in the fifth, that he silently suppresses every section, sen- 
tence, clause, word he is suspicious of not understanding ;—and 
in the sixth, that he reviles without charity the philosophy and 
philosophers he is wholly incapable of appreciating. Instead of 
being of the smallest assistance to the student of philosophy, the 
work is only calculated to impede his progress, if not at once to 
turn him from the pursuit. From beginning to end all is vague 
or confused, unintelligible or erroneous. We do not mean to 
insinuate that it was so intended, (albeit the thought certainly 
struck us,) but, in point of fact, ‘this translation is admirably 
calculated to turn all metaphysical enquiries into contempt. 
From the character of the work, from the celebrity of its author, 
and of its French translator, and even from the academical emi- 
nence of Mr Johnson himself, his version would be probably 
one of the first books resorted to by the English student for in- 
formation concerning the nature and progress of philosophical 
opinions. Bat in proportion as the enquirer were capable of 
thinking, would philosophy, as here delineated, appear to him 
incomprehensible ; and in proportion as he respected his source 
of information, would he either despair of his own capacity for 
the study, or be disgusted with the study itself. It is, indeed, 
by reason of the serious injury which this translation might 
occasion to the cause of philosophy in this country, that we find 
it imperative on us, by annihilating its authority, to deprive it 
of the power to hurt. 

But let us be equitable to the author while executing justice 
on his work. This translation is not to be taken as a test of 
the general talent or accomplishment of the translator. He has 
certainly been imprudent in venturing on an undertaking for 
which he was qualified neither by his studies, nor by the cha- 
racter of his mind. That he could ever conceive himself so 
qualified, furnishes only another proof of the present abject 
state of philosophical erudition in this country ; for it is less to 
be ascribed to any overweening presumption in himself, than to 
the lowness of the standard by which he rated his sufficiency. 
What Mr Johnson has executed ill, there are probably not six 
individuals in the British empire who could perform well.—But 
to the proof of our assertions. 

That Mr Johnson, though a quondam Professor of ancient 
Saxon, is still an under-graduate in modern German, will, 
without special proof, be sufficiently apparent in the course of 
our criticism. 


Of his ignorance of the Kantian philosophy, in the language 
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of which the work of Tennemann is written, every page of the 
translation bearsample witness. The peculiarities of this language 
are not explained; nay, the most important sections of the ori- 
ginal, from which, by a sagacious reader, these might bave been 
partially divined, are silently omitted, or professedly suppressed 
as unintelligible. (e.g. § 41.) Terms in the original, correla- 
tive and opposed, are, not only not translated by terms also cor- 
relative and opposed, but confounded under the same expres- 
sion, and, if not rendered at random, translated by the rule of 
contraries. To take, for example, the mental operations and 
their objects: In a few pages we have examined, we find among 
other errors, Vernunft (Reason), though strictly used in its 
proper signification as opposed to Verstand, rendered sometimes 
by ‘ Reason,’ but more frequently by * Understanding’ or ‘ In- 
* tellect ;’ and Verstand (Understanding, Intellect), in like man- 
ner, specially used in opposition to Vernunft, translated indiffer- 
ently by ‘ Understanding’ or ‘ Reason.’* Vorstellung (Represen- 
tation), the genus of which Jdee, Begriff, Anschauung are species, 
is translated ‘ Perception,’ ‘ Idea,’ ‘ Apprehension,’ * Impres- 
‘sion,’ ‘ Thought,’ ‘ Effort,’ &c. Begriff (Notion, Conception),+ 
the object of the Understanding, as opposed to Jdee (Idea), 
the object of the Reason, is commonly translated ‘ Idea,’ (and 
this also in treating of the Aristotelian and Kantian philoso- 
phies, in which this term has a peculiar meaning very different 
from its Cartesian universality,) sometimes ‘ Opinion,’ ‘ Cha- 
* racter ;’ Idee der Vernunft (Idea of Reason) is rendered by 
object of Understanding,’ and Zweck der Vernunft, (scope or 
end of Reason,) by ‘ mental object ;’ while Anschauung (imme- 
diate object of Perception or Imagination) is expressed by ‘ men- 
* tal Conception,’ * Perception,’ &c. Yet Mr Johnson professes, 
‘ as far as it appeared possible, to have preserved the technical 
* expressions of his author!’ But of this more in the sequel. 
OF our translator’s knowledge of philosophy in general, a 
specimen may be taken from the few short notes of explanation 
he has appended. These for the most part say, in fact, nothing, or 
are merely an echo of the text; where they attempt more, they 
are uniformly wrong. Take, for example, the two first. At 
p- 55, on the words Syncretism and Mysticism, we have this 


* By the time he is half through the work, our translator seems to 
have become aware that the Kantians ‘ make a broad distinetion be- 
tween the Understanding and Reason.’ The discovery, however, had 
no beneficial effect on his translation. 

+ It will be seen that we do not employ this term in the meaning 
attached to it by Mr Stewart, 
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luminous annotation: * The force of these terms, as used by 
‘ the author, will be sufficiently explained in the course of the 
‘work. Transl.” At p. 70, (and on a false translation,) there 
is the following note, which, though not marked as the transla- 
tor’s, at once indicates its source: * Idealism is used to denote 
‘ the theory which asserts the reality of our ideas,* and from 
‘ these argues the reality of external objects.+ Pantheism is the 
‘ opinion that all nature partakes of the divine essence.’ { To 
this head we may refer the author’s continual translation of 
* Philosophie’ by ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ which he tells us is con- 
vertible with Metaphysics in general ; his use of the word Ex- 
perimentalism for Empirism, Philosophy of Experience or of 
Observation ; to say nothing of the incorrectness and vacillation 
of his whole technical language criticised by any standard. Un- 
der this category may be also mentioned the numerous and fla- 
grant errors in philosophical history. For example, ‘ Joseph 
‘ Priestley (als Physiker beruehmte)’ is called ‘ the celebrated 
* Physician ; and ‘ Ancillon (pére),’ thus distinguished from 
his son, the present Prussian minister, is converted from a Cal- 
vinist, to a Catholic priest—* Father Ancillon.’ 

But lest we should be supposed to have selected these defects, 
we shall vindicate the rigid accuracy of our strictures by a few 
extracts. We annex to each paragraph a literal translation, not 
such, assuredly, as we should offer, were we to attempt a com- 
e version of the original, but such as may best enable the 

nglish reader to compare Mr Johnson and Tennemann toge- 
ther. We find it convenient to make our observations in the 
form of Notes: in these we pass over much that is imperfect, 
and can notice only a few of the principal mistakes. We can- 
not, of course, hope to be fully understood except by those who 
have some acquaintance with German philosophy.—We shall 
first quote some paragraphs from the Introduction. 


§ 1.—‘ A history of philosophy, to be complete,|| demands a preli- 
minary enquiry respecting the character of this science, as well as 


* The stoutest sceptic never doubted that we are really conscious 
of what we are conscious, that is the subjective reality of our ideas: 
the doubt would annihilate itself. 

+ We had always imagined the proving the reality of external 
objects to be the negation of Idealism—Realism. 

{| Pantheism, however, is the very denial of such participation ; it 
asserts that ‘all nature’ and the ‘ divine essence’ are not two, one pat- 
taking of the other, but one and the same. 

\| ‘ Complete,’ inaccurate ; original, ‘ Zweckmaessige.’ 
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respecting its subject-matter,* its form and object; and also its 
extent or comprehensiveness, its method, its importance, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which it may be treated. All these particulars, with 
the bibliography belonging to it, will form, together with some pre- 
vious observations on the progress of philosophical research,} the 
subject of a general introduction.” — — — 

Literal Translation, § 1.—‘The history of philosophy, if handled in 
conformity to the end in view, presupposes an enquiry touching the 
conception of the science, conjoining a view of its contents, form, and 
end, as also of its compass, method, importance, and the various modes 
in which it may be treated. These objects, along with the history 
and literature of the history of philosophy, combined with some pre- 
paratory observations on the progress of the philosophizing reason, 
afford the contents of a general introduction to the history of philo- 
sophy. — — — 

§ 2.—* The human mind has a tendency to attempt to enlarge the 
bounds of its knowledge, and gradually to aspire to a clear develope- 
ment of the laws and relations of nature, and of its own operations.§ At 
first it does nothing more than obey a blind desire, without accounting 


* « Subject-matter ; original, Inhalt, i. e. contents, the complement 
of objects. Subject or Subject-matter is the materia subjecta or in qua ; 
and if employed for the Object, materia objecta or circa quam, is always 
an abuse of philosophical language, though with us unfortunately a 
very common one. But to commute these terms in the translation of 
a Kantian treatise, where subject and object, subjective and objective, are 
so aceurately contradistinguished, and where the distinction forms, in 
fact, the very cardinal point on which the whole philosophy turns, is 
to convert light into darkness, order into chaos. 

+ ‘ Object ;’ original, Zweck, end, aim, scope. The unphilosophical 
abuse of the term object for end is a comparatively recent innovation in 
the English and French languages. Culpable at all times, on the pre- 
sent occasion it is equally inexcusable as the preceding. 

+ ‘ Philosophic research.’ The translation is a vague and unmean- 
ing version of a precise and significant original—<‘ philosophirende Ver- 
nunft.’ (See § 2.) 

§ This sentence is mangled and wholly misunderstood. ‘ The end 
of philosophy,’ says Trismegistus, ‘ is the intuition of unity; and to 
this tendency of speculation towards the absolate—to the intensive 
completion in unity, and not to the extensive enlargement to infinity, 
of our knowledge, does Tennemann refer. The latter is not philo- 
sophy in his view at all. In the translation, Vernunft (Reason), the 
faculty of the absolute in Kant’s system, and here used strictly in that 
sense, is diluted into ‘ Mind ;’ and the four grand Categories are omit- 
ted, according to which reason endeavours to carry up the knowledge 


a through the senses and understanding, into the uncondi- 
tioned, 
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to itself sufficiently for this instinctive impulse of the understanding,* 
and without knowing the appropriate means to be employed, or the 
distance by which it is removed from its object. Insensibly this im- 
pulse becomes more deliberate, and regulates itself in proportion to 
the progress of the understanding,+ which gradually becomes better 
acquainted with itself. Such a deliberate impulse is what we call 
philosophy.’t 

Literal Translation, § 2.—‘ Man, through the tendency of his Reason 
(Vernunft), strives after a systematic completion (Vollendung) of his 
knowledge considered in Quantity, Quality, Relation and Modality, and 
consequently endeavours to raise himself to a science of the ultimate 
principles and laws of Nature and Liberty, and of their mutual relations, 
To this he is at first impelled by the blind feeling of a want; he 
forms no adequate appreciation of the problem thus proposed by 
reason ; and knows not by what way, through what means, or to what 
extent, the end is to be attained. By degrees his efforts become more 
reflective, and this in proportion to the gradual developement of the 
self-consciousness of reason. This reflective effort we denominate 
the act of philosophizing.’ 

3.—‘ Thereupon arise various attempts to approximate this mental 
object of the understanding,§ attempts more or less differing in respect 
of their principles, their methods, their consequences, || their extent, 
and, in general, their peculiar objects. In all these attempts, (which 
take the name of Philosophic Systems, when they present themselves 
in a scientific form, and the value of which is proportionate to the de- 
gree of intelligence manifested by each particular philosopher,) we 
trace the gradual developement of the human understanding,q accord- 
ing to its peculiar laws.’ 

Literal Translation, § 3.—‘ Out of this effort arise the various at- 
tempts of thinkers to approximate to this Idea of reason, or to realize 


* ¢ Understanding ; just the reverse—‘ Reason; original, Vernunft. 
The author and his translator are in these terms, always at cross- 
urposes, ‘ Instinctive impulse of the understanding’ is also wrong 
in itself, and wrong as a translation. The whole sentence, indeed, 
as will be seen from our version, is one tissue of error. 

+ ‘ Understanding ; the same error; ‘ Reason.’ The whole sen- 
tence is ill rendered. 

t ‘ Philosophy :’ ‘ das Philosophiren,’ not philosophy vaguely, but 
precisely, sidienehie act—philosophizing.—‘ Streben’ here, and be- 
fore, is also absurdly translated ‘ impulse ;’ a ‘ deliberate impulse !’ 
a round square ! 

§ * Object of the Understanding ; the opposite again; original, 
* Idee der Vernuntft.’ 

|| ‘ Consequences ; wrong; ‘ Consequenz.’ 

q ‘ Understanding,’ usual blunder for Reason, and twice in this §. 
It is so frequent in the sequel, that we cannot afford to notice it again. 
The whole paragraph is in other respects mutilated, and inaccurately 
rendered. 
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it in thought ; attempts more or less differing from each other in prin- 
ciple, in method, in logical consequence, in result, and in the compre- 
hension and general character of their objects. In these attempts 
(which, when they present themselves in a form scientifically com- 
plete, are denominated philosophic systems, and possess a value, vary- 
ing in proportion to the pitch of intellectual cultivation, and to the 
point of view of the several speculators) the thinking reason developes 
itself in conformity to its peculiar laws.’ 

§ 4.— But the developement of human reason is itself subject to 
external conditions, and is sometimes seconded, sometimes retarded, 
or suspended, according to the different impressions it receives from 
without.’ * 

Literal Translation, § 4.—* But the developement of human reason 
does not take place without external excitement; it is consequently 
dependent upon external causes, in as much.as its activity through the 
different direction given it from without is now promoted in its efforts, 
now checked aud held back.’ 

§ 5.—‘ To give an account of the different works produced by the 
understanding, thus in the progress of improvement, and favoured or 
impeded by external circumstances, is, in fact, to compose a history of 
philosophy.’ + 

Literal Translation, § 5.—‘ An account of the manifold efforts made 
to realize that Idea of reason (§ 2) in Matter and Form, (in other words 
to bring philosophy as a science to bear,) efforts arising from the de- 
velopement of reason, and promoted or held in check by external 
causes—constitutes, in fact, the History of Philosophy.’ 

§ 6.—* The subject-matter{ of the history of philosophy, is both ex- 
ternal and internal. The internal or immediate nad 1. The 
efforts continually made by the understanding to attain to a perception 
of the first principles of the great objects of its pursuit, (§ 2,) with 
many incidental details relating to the subject of investigation, the 
degree of ardour or remissness which from time to time have prevail- 
ed ; with the influence of external causes to interest men in such pur- 
suits, or the absence of them.§ 2. The effects of philosophy, or the 
views, methods, and systems it has originated; effects varying with 
the energies out of which they sprang. In these we see the under- 
standing avail itself of materials perpetually accumulating towards 
constituting philosophy a science, or rules and principles for collecting 
materials to form a scientific whole ; or finally, maxims relating to the 
method to be pursued in such researches. || 3. And lastly: We ob- 
serve the developement of the understanding as an instrament of phi- 


* Mangled and incorrect. 
+ Ditto. 
t * Subject-matter ;’ ‘ Stoff,’ matter, or object-matter : see note on 


: s The whole sentence execrable in all respects ; we cannot criticise 
it in detail. 


|| In this sentence there are nine errors, besides imperfections. 
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losophy, that is to say, the progress of the understanding towards re- 
searches in which it depends solely on itself ; in other words, its gradual 
progress towards the highest degree of independence; a progress 
which may be observed in individuals, in nations, and in the whole 
race of man.’ * 

Literal Translation, § 6.—‘ The matter about which the history of 
philosophy is conversant, is consequently both internal and external. 
The internal or proximate matter, comprehends, in the first place, the 
continued application of reason to the investigation of the ultimate 
principles and laws of Nature and Liberty; for therein consists the 
act of philosophizing (§ 2). And here is to be observed great differ- 
ences in regard to subject and object—to the extensive application 
and intensive force of the philosophizing energy—to internal aims 
and motives (whether generous or interested)—as likewise to ex- 
ternal causes and occasions. It comprehends, secondly, the producés 
of the philosophizing act, in other words, philosophic views, methods, 
and systems, (§ 3,) which are as manifold as the efforts out of which 
they spring. Through these reason partly obtains materials becoming 
geez purer, for philosophy as science, partly rules and principles 
»y which to bind up these materials into a scientific whole, partly, in 
fine, maxims for our procedure in the search after philosophy. Thirdly, 
it comprehends the developement of reason, as the instrument of philo- 
sophy, i. e. the excitation of reason to spontaneous enquiry, in con- 
formity to determined laws through internal inclination, and external 
oceasion, and herein the gradual progress manifested by individuals, 
nations, and the thinking portion of mankind. This therefore constitutes 
an important anthropological phasis of the history of philosophy.’ 

§ 7.—* The external matter consists in the causes, events, and cir- 
cumstances which have influenced the developement of philosophic 
reason, and the nature of its productions. To this order of facts 
belong: 1. The individual history of philosophers, that is to say, the 
degree, the proportion, and the direction of their intellectual powers ; 
the sphere of their studies and their lives, the interests which swayed 
them, and even their moral characters.+ 2. The influence of external 
causes, that is to say, the character and the degree of mental cultiva- 
tion prevalent in the countries to which they belonged ; the prevailing 
spirit of the times ; and, to descend still farther, the climate and pro. 
perties of the country ; its institations, religion and language.{ 3. 
The influence of individuals in consequence of the admiration and 
imitation they have excited, by their doctrines or example ; an influ- 
ence which betrays itself in the matter as well as in the manner of 
their schools.’§ (Bacon, Locke, Leibnitz.) 


* In this sentence, what is suffered to remain is worse treated than 
what is thrown out. 

+ In this sentence there are four inaccuracies. 

t In this sentence there are two omissions, one essential to the 
meaning, and one inaccuracy. 

§ Compare the literal version ! 
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Literal Translation, § '1.—‘ The external matter consists in those 
causes, events, and circumstances, which have exerted an influence on 
the developement of the philosophizing reason, and the complexion of 
its productions. To this head belong, in the first place, the individual 
genius of the philosopher, é. e. the degree, the mutual relation, and 
the direction of his intellectual faculties, dependent thereon his sphere 
of view and operation, and the interest with which it inspires him, and 
withal even his moral character. In the second place, the influence of 
external causes on individual genius, such as the character and state of 
cultivation of the nation, the dominant spirit of the age, and less proxi- 
mately the climate and natural qualities of the country, education, poli- 
tical constitution, religion, and language. In the third place, the effect 
of individual genius itself (through admiration and imitation, precept 
and example) on the interest, the direction, the particular objects, the 
kind and method of the subsequent speculation—an influence variously 
modified in conformity to intellectual character, to the consideration 
and celebrity of schools established, to writings, their form and their 
contents.’ (Bacon, Locke, Leibnitz.) 

§ 9.—* History in general is distinguished, when properly so called, 
from Annals, Memoirs, &c., by its form: i.e. by the combination of its 
incidents, and their circumstantial developement.’* 

Literal Translation, § 9.—‘ History, in the stricter signification, is 
distinguished by reference to its form, from mere annals, memoirs, &c., 
through the concatenation of events, and their scientific exposition,’ 
{é. e. under the relation of causes and effects. ] 

We shall next take a paragraph from the account of Aristo- 
tle’s philosophy, in which an Oxford Examining Master may be 
supposed at home. With the exception, however, of four popu- 
lar treatises, we suspect the Stagirite is as little read or under- 
stood in Oxford, as in Edinburgh. 


§ 140.— Aristotle possessed in a high degree the’ talents of discri- 
mination and analysis, added to the most astonishing knowledge of 
books,+ and the works of nature. To the latter, more especially, he had 
devoted himself. He rejected the doctrine of ideas ; maintaining that all 


word occurs more frequently in the historical and philosophical litera- 
ture of Germany and Holland, than pragmatisch, or pragmaticus, and 
Pragmatismus. So far from ‘ pragmatisch’ being tantamount to ‘ cir- 
cumstantial,’ and opposed (see § 12 of translation) to ‘ scientific,’ the 
word is peculiarly employed to denote that form of history, which, 
neglecting circumstantial details, is occupied in the scientific evolu- 
tion of causes and effects. It is, in fact, a more definite term than the 
histoire raisonnée of the French. The word in this signification was ori- 
ginally taken from Polybius ; but founded, as is now acknowledged, on 
an erroneous interpretation.’ (See Schweigh. ad Polyb. Z. 1. c. 2— 
C. D. Beckii Diss. Pragmatice Historie apud veteres ratio et judicium, 
—and Borgeri Orat. de Historia ——_ 
+ Tennemann does not make Aristotle a bibliographer. 
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our impressions and thoughts, and even the highest efforts * of the un- 
derstanding, are the fruit of experience ; that the world is eternal, even 
in its form, and not the work of a creative providence. In the theory 
of composition he drew a distinction between the matter, which he 
referred to philosophy, and the form, which he derived from poetry.t 
Instead of following his master in his way of reasoning from the 
universal to the particular, he always takes the opposite course, and 
infers the first from the latter. His writings contain valuable remarks 
on the systems of his predecessors ; his own being that of Empiricism, 
modified, in a slight degree, by the Rationalism of Plato.’ 

Literal Translation, § 140.—< Aristotle possessed in a high degree 
the talent of discrimination, and an extensive complement of know- 
ledge derived from books, and from his own observation of nature. 
The investigation of nature was, indeed, his peculiar aim. He conse- 
quently rejected Ideas, and admitted that all mental representations 
( Vorstellungen,) even the highest of the understanding, are, as to their 
matter given, being elaborated out of experience ; and that the uni- 
verse is eternal even in its form, and not fashioned by a plastic intel- 
ligence. He had not a genius (Sinn) like Plato for the Ideal [the 
object of reason proper}, but was more the philosopher of the intellect 
or understanding (Verstand); one, who in his intellectual system 
(Verstandessystem )—an Empirism modified by Plato’s Rationalism 
—did not, like that philosopher, proceed from the universal to the 
particular, but from the particular to the universal.’ 

§ 145.— Physiology (sic) is indebted to Aristotle for its first cul- 
tivation ; for an essay, imperfect indeed, but built upon experiment 
associated with theory. The soul he pronounced to be exclusively the 
active principle of lite; the primitive form of every body capable of 
life, i.e. orgamized. .. 66+. eee ees . His remarks on the cha- 
racteristics of our means of knowledge, that is, the senses,{ are deser- 
ving of particular attention ; as well as his observations on the Com- 
mon Sense ; and on Consciousness|| (the existence of which he was the 





* The question of origin refers not to the subjective efforts of our 
faculties, but to the objective knowledge about which these efforts are 
conversant. The sentence is otherwise mutilated, and its sense de- 
stroyed. 

+ What this may possibly mean we confess ourselves at a loss to 
guess. Is it an attempt at translating some interpolation of Wendt in 
the last edition of the Grundriss ?—ours is the fourth. It cannot 
surely be intended for a version of what is otherwise omitted by Mr 
Johnson. ; 

t ‘ On the characteristics of our means of knowledge, that is, the 
senses, are, &c. The original is—‘ ueber die Aeusserungen der 
Erkenntnissthaetigkeit d. i. ueber die Sinne, den Gemeinsinn,’ &c. 
See Literal Translation. 

| Neither by Aristotle nor by any other Greek philosopher, was 
Consciousness falsely analysed into a separate faculty, and the Greek 
language contains no equivalent expression ; a want which, considering 
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first distinctly torecognise) ; on Imagination, Memory, and Recollection. 
Perception is the faculty which conveys to us the forms of objects. 
Thought is the perception of forms or ideas by means of ideas ;* 
which presupposes the exercise of Sensation and Imagination. Hence 
a ere and an active Intelligence. The last is imperishable, (Immor- 
tality independent of Conscience+ or Memory). The thinking faculty 
is an energy distinct from the body, derived from without, resembling 
the elementary matter} of the stars. ........... + Enjoyment 
is the result of the complete developement of an energy; which, at 
the same time, perfects that energy.§ The most noble of all enjoy- 
ments is the result of Reason.’ 

Literal Translation, § 145.—‘ Psychology is indebted to Aristotle 
for its first, though still imperfect, scientific treatment upon the prin- 
ciples of experience, although with these he has likewise combined 
sundry speculative views. ‘The soul is the efficient principle of life 
(life taken in its most extensive signification)—the primitive form of 
every physical body susceptible of animation, é. e. of one organically 
constituted. ......... +. His remarks are especially interest- 
ing on the manifestation of our cognitive energies, i. e. on the Senses 
—on the Common Sense, the first approach to a clear indication of 
Consciousness, (die erste deutlichere Andeutung des Bewusstseyns )— 
on Imagination, Reminiscence, and Memory. The Perceptive and 





the confusion and error which the word (however convenient) has oc- 
casioned among modern philosophers, we regard as any thing but a de- 
fect. That we cannot know without knowing that we know, and that 
these are not two functions of distinct faculties, but one indivisible 
energy of the same power, this is well stated by Aristotle in explain- 
ing the function of the Common Sense ; and to this Tennemann cor- 
rectly refers. It is the error of his translator to make Aristotle treat 
explicitly of consciousness by name. 

* No meaning, or a wrong meaning. The term Idea also, in the com- 
mon modern signification, should have been carefully avoided, under 
the head of Aristotle. 

+ Conscience is not used in English for Consciousness. Was Mr 
Johnson translating from the French ? 

{ The word ‘ matter’ is here wrong. 

§ ‘ Developement of an energy,’ and ‘ perfecting an energy,’ in rela- 
tion to Aristotle’s doctrine of the Pleasurable, is incorrect. The word 
in the original is, as it ought to be, kraft, power, or faculty. The term 
‘ complete’ also does not render the original so well as ‘ perfect.’ « The 
‘ perfect exertion of a power is here intended to denote both subjective- 
ly the full and free play of the faculty in opposition to its languid 
exercise or its too intense excitement, and doaivdy, the presence 


of all conditions, with the absence of all impediments to its highest 
spontaneous energy. Aristotle’s doctrine of Pleasure, though never 
i duly appreciated, is one of the most important generalizations in 

is whole philosophy.—The end of the section is otherwise much 
mutilated, 
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Imaginative act (Anschauen) is an apprebension of the forms of ob- 
jects; and Thought, again, an apprehension of the forms of those 
forms which Sense and Imagination presuppose. Hence a passive 
and an active Intellect or Understanding. To the latter belongs inde- 
structibility (immortality without consciousness and recollection.) 
Thought is, indeed, a faculty distinct from the corporeal powers, in- 
fused into man from without, and analogous to the element of the 
NBL 100s a 6s Pleasure is the result of the perfect exertion of a 

ower ;—an exertion by which again the power itself is perfected. 
The noblest pleasures originate in Reason. Practical Reason, Will, 
is, according to Aristotle, and on empirical principles, determined by 
notions [of the Understanding], without a higher ideal principle [of 
Reason properly so called. )’ 


We conclude our extracts by a quotation from the chapter on 
Kant. 


§ 373.—* His (Kant’s) attention being awakened by the Scepti- 
cism of Hume, he was led to remark the very different degree of 
certainty belonging to the deductions of Moral Philosophy,* and 
the conclusions of Mathematics ; and to speculate upon the causes 
of this difference. Metaphysics, of course, claimed his regard ; but 
he was led to believe, that as yet the very threshold of the sci- 
ence had not been passed. An examination of the different philo- 
sophical systems, and particularly of the jejune Dogmatism of Wolf, 
led him to question whether, antecedently to any attempt at Dogmatic 
philosophy, it might not be necessary to investigate the possibility of 
philosophical knowledge, and he concluded that to this end an enquiry 
into the different sources of information,+ and a critical examination 
of their origin and employment, were necessary ; in which respect he 
proposed to complete the task undertaken by Locke. He laid down, 
in the first place, that Moral Philosophy and Mathematics are, in their 
origin, intellectual sciences.{ Intellectual knowledge is distinguished 
from experimental by its qualities of necessity and universality. On 
the possibility of intellectual knowledge depends that of the philoso- 





* « Moral Philosophy ; ‘ Philosophie.’ Thrice in this §. 

+ ‘Information ; ‘ Erkenntnisse.’ The version is incorrect ; even 
Knowledge does not adequately express the original, both because it is 
not also plural, and because it is of a less emphatically subjective signi- 
fication. Cognitions would be the best translation, could we venture 
also on the verb cognize as a version of Erkennen. 

t ‘ Intellectual sciences,’ ‘ rationale oder Vernunft- Wissenschaften.’ 
Intellectus or Intellekt is, in the language of German philosophers, 
synonymous with Verstand, Understanding. The translator therefore 
here renders, as he usually does, one term of the antithesis by the 
other. The same capital error is repeated in the two following sen- 
tences, 


| 
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phical sciences.* These are either synthetic or analytic ; the latter of 
which methods is dependent on the first.{ What then is the prin- 
ciple of synthetical a priori knowledge in contradistinction to experi- 
mental ; which is founded on observation? The existence of a priori 
knowledge is deducible from the mathematics, as well as from the 
testimony of common sense ;{ and it is with such knowledge that 
metaphysics are chiefly conversant. A science, therefore, which may 
investigate with strictness the possibility of sueh knowledge, and the 
principles of its employment and application, is necessary for the 
direction of the human mind, and of the highest practical utility. 
Kant pursued this course of enquiry, tracing a ened line of distine- 
tion between the provinces of Moral Philosophy and the Mathematics, 
and investigating more completely than had yet been done, the faculty 
of knowledge.§ He remarked that synthetical a priori knowledge 
imparts a formal character to knowledge in general, and can only 
grounded in laws affecting the Individual, and in the consciousness 
which he has of the harmony and unison of his faculties.|| He then 
proceeds to analyse the particulars of aur knowledge, and discrimi- 
nates between its elementary parts so often confounded in practice, 
with a view to ascertain the true nature of each species: the charac- 
teristics of necessity and universality which belong to a priori know- 
ledge being his leading principles.’** 


es ave sages sciences, —‘ philosophische Erkenntisse,’ philoso- 


hic knowledge or cognitions. This and the on errors would 


ave been avoided by an acquaintance with the first elements of the 
critical philosophy. 

+ ‘ The latter of which methods is dependent on the first.’ These 
few words contain two great mistakes. In the first place, there is 
no reference in the original to any synthetic and analytic methods, but 
to Kant’s thrice celebrated distinction of synthetic and analytic cogni- 
tions or judgments, a distinction from which the critical philosophy 
departs. In the second, there is nothing to excuse the error that 
analytic cognitions are founded on synthetic. en cognitions are 
said by Tennemann to rest on the primary law of thought, i.e. on the 
principle of contradiction. (See Critik d. r. V. p. 189, ets.)—The 
present is an example of the absurdity of translating this work with- 
out an explanatory amplification. The distinction of analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments is to the common reader wholly unintelligible from 
the context. 

t¢ ‘Common sense.’ Kant was not the philosopher to appeal to 
common sense. ‘ Die gemeine Erkenntniss’ is common knowledge, in 
opposition to mathematical. (See Crit. d. r. V. Einl. § 5.) 

8 This sentence is inaccurately rendered, and not duly connected 
with the next. 

|| This sentence is incomprehensible to all; but its absurdity can be 
= appreciated only by those who know something of the Kantian 
philosophy. 

** The same observation is true of this sentence and of the following 
section, which we leave without note or comment, 
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Literal Translation, 8 381.—‘ Awakened by the scepticism of 
Hume, Kant directed his attention on the striking difference in the 
result of meditation in mathematics and in philosophy, and upon the 
causes of this difference. Metaphysic justly attracted his consider- 
ation, but he was convinced that its threshold had yet been hardly 
touched, Reflection, and a scrutiny of the various philosophical 
systems, especially of the shallow dogmatism of the Wolfian school, 
—— to him the thought that previous to all dogmatical pro- 
cedure in philosophy, it was necessary, first to investigate the possibility 
of « philosophical knowledge ; and that to this end, an enquiry into the 
different sources of our knowledge—into its origin—and its employ- 
ment, (in other words, Criticism,) was necessary. Thus did he pro- 
pose to accomplish the work which had been commenced by Locke. 
Philosophy and mathematics, he presupposed to be, in respect of their 
origin, rational sciences, or sciences of reason. Rational knowledge is 
distinguished from empirical by its character of necessity and univers 
sality. With its possibility stands or falls the possibility of philoso- 
eee knowledge, which is of two kinds—synthetic and analytic. The 
atter rests on the fundamental law of thought; but what is the prin- 
ciple of synthetic knowledge a priori as contrasted with empirical, of 
which perception is the source? That such knowledge exists, is 
guaranteed by the truth of mathematical, and even of common know- 
ledge, and the effort of reason is mainly directed to its realization. 
There is therefore a science of the highest necessity and importance, 
which investigates on principles the possibility, the foundation, and 
the employment of such knowledge. Kant opened to himself the way 
to this enquiry, by taking a strict line of demarkation between philo- 
sophy oad mathematics, and by a more profound research into the 
cognitive faculties than had hitherto been brought to bear ; whilst his 
sagacity enabled him to divine that synthetic knowledge a priori co- 
incides with the form of our knowledge, and can only be grounded in 
the laws of the several faculties which co-operate in the cognitive act. 
Then, in order fully to discover these forms of knowledge, in con« 
formity to the outing principles of universality and necessity, he 
undertook a dissection of knowledge, and distinguished [in reflection ] 
what in reality is only presented combined, for the behoof of scientific 
knowledge.’ 

§ 375...‘ The laws of ethics are superior to the empirical and de- 
terminable free-will which we enjoy in matters of practice, and as- 
sume an imperative character, occupying the chief place in practical 
philosophy. This categorical principle becomes an absolute law of 
universal obligation, giving to our conduct an ultimate end and spring 
of action ; which is not to be considered as a passion or affection, but 
as a moral sense of respect for law.’ 

Literal Translation, § 383. . . . « The moral law, as opposed to an empi- 
rically determined volition, appears under the character of a Categorical 
Imperative, (absolute Ought [unconditional duty ],) and takes its place 
at the very summit of practical philosophy. This imperative, as the 
universal rule of every rational will, prescribes with rigorous neces- 
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sity an universal conformity to the law (of duty) ; and thereby esta- 
blishes the supreme absolute end and motive of conduct, which is not 
a pathological feeling, [blind and mechanical, } but a reverence for the 
law [rational and free }.’ 


That Mr Johnson makes no scruple of violating the good faith of 
a translator, is a serious accusation—but one unfortunately true. 
This is principally shown in the history of those philosophers 
whose speculations are unfavourable to revealed religion. Speak- 
ing of Hume, Tennemann says, ‘ On the empirical principles 
‘ of Locke, he investigated with a profoundly penetrating genius 
‘the nature of man as a thinking, and as an active being. This 
‘led him through a train of consequent reasoning to the scepti- 
* cal result that, &e. ..... And in these investigations of 
‘ Hume, philosophical scepticism appeared with a terrific force, 
‘ profundity (Grundlichkeit), and logical consequence, such as 
‘had never previously been witnessed, and at the same time in 
‘a form of greater precision, perspicuity and elegance.’ Thus 
rendered by Mr Johnson :—‘ Taking the experimental prin- 
‘ciples of Locke as the foundation of his system, he dedu- 
‘ ced from them many acute but specious conclusions respecting 
‘ the nature and condition of man, as a reasonable agent. He 
‘ was led on by arguments, the fallacy of which is lost in their 
‘ ingenuity, to the inference that, &c The investiga- 
* tions of Hume were recommended, not only by a great appear- 
‘ance of logical argumentation, but by an elegance and pro- 
‘ priety of diction, and by all those graces of style which he 
* possessed in so eminent a degree, and which made his scepti- 
‘cism more dangerous than it deserved to be.’ The same 
tampering with the text we noticed in the articles on Hobbes 
and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. We hardly attribute to inten- 
tion what Mr Johnson says of Krug, that ‘ he appears to add 
‘ little to Kant, except a superior degree of obscurity.’ Krug is 
known to those versed in German philosophy, not only as a very 
acute, but as a very lucid writer. In his autobiography, we re- 
collect, he enumerates perspicuity as the first of his three great 
errors as an author ; reverence for common sense, and contempt 
of cant, being the other two. Tennemann attributes to him 
* uncommon clearness.’ 

As a specimen of our translator’s contemptuous vitupera- 
tion of some illustrious thinkers, we shall quote his notes on 
Fichte and Schelling, of whose systems, it is almost needless to 
say, his translation proves him to have understood nothing. 
After reversing in the text what Tennemann asserts of Fichte’s 
unmerited persecution, we have the following note : ‘ It is pain- 
‘ful to be the instrument of putting on record so much of 
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‘nonsense and so much of blasphemy as is contained in the 
‘ pretended philosophy of Fichte; the statement, however, will 
‘ not be without its good, if the reader be led to reflect on the 
* monstrous absurdities which men will believe at the suggestion 
‘ of their own fancies, who have rejected the plain evidences of 
‘ Christianity.’ On Schelling’s merits we have the following 
dignified decision: ‘ The grave remarks of the author on this 
‘absurd theory, might perhaps have been worthily replaced by 
‘ the pithy criticism of Mr Burchell, apud the Vicar of Wake- 
‘ field, as applied to other absurdities, videlicet—Fudge—Fudge 
‘ —Fudge.’ 

But enough! We now take our leave of Mr Johnson, recom- 
mending to him a meditation on the excellent motto he has pre- 
fixed to his translation—Diffcile est in philosophia pauca esse et 
nota, cui non sint aut pleraque aut omnia. 


Arr. VIII. 1. An Account of the Most Important Public Records 
of Great Britain; and the Publications of the Record Com- 
missioners, together with other Miscellaneous, Iistorical, and 
Antiquarian Information. By C. P. Coorer, Esq. London: 
1832. 

2. A Proposal for the Erection of a General Record Office, and 
other Buildings, on the Site of the Rolls Estate. Loudon: 1832. 


A es public records of this country, under which phrase may 
be included all those documents which contain the mate- 
rials for forming and illustrating English History, have long 
excited the interest and engaged the attention of all who have 
reflected upon their worth and importance, and who feel how 
much the national credit is concerned in their preservation. 
It has been asserted by writers whose laborious studies and 
accurate knowledge give unquestionable authority to their opi- 
nions, that in number, value, antiquity, and authenticity, the 
Diplomata, and other historical remains possessed by us, 
surpass those of any other country; and the proof, as far as it 
has hitherto been applied to these assertions, bears them out 
fully. From so early a period as the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond, their arrangement and security was provided for by the 
royal care; and in the reign of Edward the Third, if not be- 
fore, the attention of the Legislature was directed to the same 
object. The Tower was selected as the place for depositing 
them, where their custody was committed to an officer appointed 
expressly for that purpose ; and they were regarded with all the 
solicitude which their acknowledged importance as the evidence 
VOls LVI, NO. CXI, M 
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of the people’s rights entitled them to. At various subsequent 
periods of our history, provisions were made for their preser- 
vation and arrangement. In more recent times, and more 
especially in our own days, their inestimable worth, as the only 
accurate sources from whence the materials of our history can 
be drawn, has been more generally understood; and some of 
the most distinguished members of the political and literary 
world have laboured in the attempt to draw them from the ob- 
scurity and neglect into which they had fallen, and to make 
them universally accessible ; while the countenance of the Go- 
vernment, and the public money, have been bestowed with mu- 
nificent liberality upon the encouragement of the same useful 
and honourable design. . With this recognition of the worth and 
importance of the object, a happier and more beneficial result 
might have been reasonably expected, than has hitherto attended 
it; and the nation ought to have been spared the mortifying 
reflection, that in no country are the public records kept in 
a manner so improper and injudicious as in England; no- 
where are their contents less generally known, or less accessible 
to the public; while as yet the instances in which their contents 
have been made available to the general purposes of history, have 
been extremely rare and inconsiderable. To trace the causes by 
which public wrong has been committed, and discredit brought 
upon the national reputation, would be an ungracious, —perhaps 
an useless labour; but to demand strenuously that those causes 
should be no longer permitted to exist, and that the treasures 
we possess should be resorted to with proper and becoming zeal, 
and made to serve the important purposes of which they are 
capable, is at once reasonable and necessary. 

In the public records of this country, no one will doubt that 
the materials for that history of England which, for the honour 
of England, ought not to remain unwritten, are contained. The 
origin of our most venerated and valuable institutions, the 
progress of that varied and eventful march in which the energy, 
courage, patience, and intelligence of our ancestors, led them 
from obscurity and insignificance to the worthy and proud 
rank which our country occupies in the civilized world, are to 
be traced in those documents which have been laid up with so 
much care for the information and example of posterity. From 
the same sources may we best follow out the workings of that 
love of freedom, which, even in its earliest and most helpless 
time, braved the wildest rage of power and oppression, and 
which waged the unequal conflict, until it was terminated by 
the triumphant establishment of social liberty upon the ruins of 
feudal domination. The small beginnings of that commerce 
which English enterprise has spread over. the whole universe, 
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and which collects from the uttermost parts of the earth their 
rich and uncompelled tributes; the rise and gradual progress of 
arts; the feats by which the national renown was won; and the 
forcible examples which teach how that renown, so honourably 
achieved, may be maintained with no less honour, are chronicled 
in the same rolls. Those tales of virtue and valour which cannot 
die, and the relation of which stirs the heart like a trumpet’s 
sound—those lessons of practical wisdom which the times past 
afford to the time present, and which utter the precepts of the 
mighty dead, like the admonitions of parental authority—these 
rich and moving stores, and more than these, are contained in 
the history of that country which we exult in calling our Father- 
land. 

All that has hitherto been done towards writing the history 
of England—however great the merit of the various authors who 
have exerted their powers upon this subject, and great that merit 
has been in many instances, and none of them would we will- 
ingly seek to disparage—has fallen far short of what our history 
ought to be, and is capable of being made. With reference to 
the materials with which such writers have had to deal, many 
of them have surpassed all the expectations that could reason- 
ably have been formed of them; but that they are often inexact, 
and uninformed of facts, the knowledge of which is indispensa- 
ble to the composition of a satisfactory history, is too notorious 
to be disputed. Nor could this defect be hitherto avoided. In 
a field so vast as that to which their toils were directed, it was 
impossible that any one man’s exertions, however indefatigable, 
or that his powers of observation, however minute, could reach 
every part; and yet every part should have been visited, and 
must yet be visited, before such a history shall be written as will 
be worthy of the country to which it is to be dedicated. No 
less obvious is it that the first steps to be taken towards the 
formation of such a history, consist in a careful collection and 
able examination of all the documents, public and private, in 
which our national depositories are so rich. The extensive 
nature of this task demands much time, and many hands. When 
completed, it will not form of itself a history, but it will furnish 
to the future historian the materials upon which he may work, 
and without which all his efforts, however assiduous, all his 
talents, however brilliant, will be spent in vain. 

In other countries this truth has been most sensibly felt ; 
and much has been done, in almost all the continental nations 
at least, to collect and arrange the various documents and re- 
cords of which they are possessed, and to make them as public 
as possible. In France, the study of the national history and 
antiquities was first encouraged; and it was pursued with so 
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much ardour, and with such signal success, that the works pro- 
duced under its influence may be referred to as some of the 
most elaborate and meritorious that anywhere exist. The cir- 
cumstances under which they were entered upon, were, it must 
be admitted, singularly favourable; and although the political 
convulsions by which that country has been assailed, and which 
have shaken her institutions to their very bases, have sometimes 
suspended the operations which had been commenced ; still, in 
each succeeding interval of tranquillity, they have been renewed, 
while the public interest and respect which these monuments 
of the nation’s history have inspired, has protected them, 


“ when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.” 


The project of making a general collection of all the authentic 
documents which bore relation to the history of France, engaged 
the attention of the learned in that country many years ago; 
and Colbert and d’Aguesseau were among the first who laid 
the foundation for such a collection. In 1759, the establish- 
ment of the Depdt des Legislation, in which all the written laws 
of the kingdom, including those in the Chancellerie, and in the 
Archives Royales—or, as we should say technically, among the 
State Papers—were gathered, suggested the expediency of ma- 
king a similar assemblage of all the historical documents which 
it was then possible to discover ; and in 1762, by a royal ordon- 
nance of Louis XV., this suggestion was carried into effect. The 
manner in which the searches for these documents were to be 
conducted, and the means by which the expense of them should 
be defrayed, were regulated by orders of the Royal Council ; but 
it was the public spirit which the announcement of the project 
excited, and the zealous co-operation of those persons whose ac- 
quirements best qualified them for the discharge of the services 
they volunteered, that gave vigour to the undertaking, and in- 
sured its success. Several years were spent in discussing the 
principles, and tracing out the plan, upon which the necessary 
enquiries should be conducted ; and, in 1786, the clergy lent the 
full force of their assistance and influence to the work. They 
engaged to provide from their own funds no inconsiderable share 
of the necessary expenses, and contributed still more efficiently 
by the assistance of some of their most learned members. The 
fraternities of St Maur and St Vannes engaged, with the utmost 
ardour, in this worthy pursuit. They despatched some of the 
ablest of their congregation to those places in which searches 
were to be made; while others were occupied in arranging and 
extracting the information which the labours of their brethren 
had procured, Their example was followed not only by many 
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churchmen, but by many public bodies in the provinces, who 
showed themselves sensibly alive to the known advantages to be 
derived from its prosecution ; and who contributed largely to the 
collection and editing of such of the materials as related to their 
several districts. An essential service to the design was also 
rendered by the transmission, through the several intendants of 
provinces, of lists of all the depositories of records and histori- 
eal manuscripts, and of their several contents, within the limits 
of their jurisdictions. 

The royal authority, and the influence of the various emi- 
nent persons who were interested in the work, insured for the 
learned men who had undertaken the task of exploring them 
a ready access to all these documents. In Brittany, under 
the auspices of M. Georgelin, a society was formed for the 
purpose of collecting materials for the history of that pro- 
vince. Individuals of great learning, and of no less zeal, were 
in most places found to assist these operations; and where 
there happened to be none such, or when the searches required 
extraordinary skill and knowledge, the Benedictines readiiy sup- 
plied the assistance of their fraternity. While the work was 
proceeding rapidly and vigorously in France, it was carried on 
with no less energy in other countries. M. de Bréquigny was 
sent to London, and M. La Porte du Theil to Rome, to pro- 
secute researches in the public depositories there; while other 
well qualified persons employed themselves in making similar 
searches in Catalonia, in the Low Countries, and in some of 
the German cities. It had been intended, when these labours 
were commenced, that the funds necessary for defraying the ex- 
pense incident to them, should have been furnished by the Go- 
vernment; but the patriotism of individuals, and the assistance 
of the ecclesiastical and civil bodies, was so efficiently bestowed, 
as to lighten most materially the burden which these charges 
would have otherwise occasioned. A sum less than L.2000 
sterling, per annum, was paid by the Treasury, and was applied, 
with strict and wise economy, as the reward of meritorious 
labours. An establishment was provided for receiving the 
fruits of all the searches which had been instituted ; and the ar- 
rangement of them in convenient order was conducted under 
the superintendence of M. Moreau, then historiographer of 
France ; while the royal favour was bestowed upon the several 
contributors to the work in the shape of honourable and gratify- 
ing distinctions. : 

By such means, this vast and difficult literary enterprise was 
brought in a very short time to a satisfactory result. The very 
activity which was displayed in its management, seemed to be 
the only material obstacle it encountered. As to the royal 
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archives, a catalogue of their contents was all that was neces- 
sary ; because it furnished to students and enquirers of all kinds 
a familiar means of consulting such of the various documents 
as it was necessary to refer to. Of the records and papers depo- 
sited in other places, a full copy of the titles, with a drawing of 
the seal, if there happened to be one, and a traced copy of the 
writing, was in the first instance required; but it being found 
that some of these had been published in former collections, a 
general catalogue of all the records which had been printed, 
was prepared at the expense of the king, and distributed to each 
of the persons occupied in making the searches. Three folio 
volumes of this catalogue were completed under the superin- 
tendence of M. de Bréquigny, beginning with a letter of Pius I. 
to the Bishop of Vienna, supposed to be of the year 142 or 166, 
and finishing with the reign of Louis VIII., in 1179. The 
printing of the 4th volume had been carried as far as the year 
1213, when this and the other works which had been under- 
taken, were interrupted by the Revolution. 

The main object of the collection had been at the same time 
pursued with unremitting ardour; and it soon presented a nu- 
merous assemblage of original charters, and of accurate copies 
of charters, and other historical instruments; of descriptive 
catalogues of the contents of other depositories; ancient terriers ; 
collections formed by private individuals, and the notes and me- 
moranda of learned men, who had been engaged in analogous re- 
searches, including several curious and interesting manuscripts, 
relating to the history of France. Among these latter was the 
magnificent manuscript, on vellum, containing the proceedings 
against Joan of Arc, a Life of Gaston de Foix, a History of Di- 
jon, a manuscript concerning the murderers of the Duke of 
Orleans, the proceedings relative to Pope John XXII, and se- 
veral other works, which, though not strictly falling within the 
scope of the original design of the collection, were justly 
thought to be so valuable, that their acquisition ought not to 
be neglected. 

It was intended to publish the whole collection of the records 
which had thus been procured. The first volume of the ‘ Col- 
lection des Chartes,’ and the two first volumes of the ‘ Letters of 
Pope Innocent the Third’—the most able jurisconsult of his 
times, and who possessed a very extensive influence over the 
affairs of France, as well as with regard to the other States of 
Christendom—were the earliest publications which appeared, 
the former having been prepared for the press by M. Bréquigny, 
and the latter by M. La Porte du Theil, who had collected at 
Rome the materials of which it was composed. But the impulse 
which the formation of the collection had given to the study of 
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history in France, produced results infinitely more extensive than 
the founders had calculated upon. The reputation and import- 
ance which it had acquired, gave birth to several of those grand 
historical works which redound to the lasting honour of French 
literature, and will remain as models for the imitation of every 
people who are as solicitous as they ought to be of their coun- 
try’s renown. ‘The treasures which this collection included, fur- 
nished materials for the ‘ Recueil des Ordonnanees,’ the ‘Recueil 
des Histeriens de France,’ ‘ L’ Art de Verifier les Dates,’ and the 
new * Collection des Conciles.’ At this period, one of the most 
memorable jn the literary history of France, under the protec- 
tion of the government, and by means of the royal encourage- 
ment, were produced those four grand collections, the merit of 
which is equal to their extent. At the same time, the ‘ Gallia 
Christiana,’ the ‘ Collection des Chartes,’ the ‘ Lettres Historiques 
des Papes,’ the ‘ Table Chronologique des Chartes Imprimées,’ 
the ‘ Histoire Litteraire de la France,’ and the Histories of several 
of the Provinces, by the Benedictines of St Maur, the * Glossaire 
Francais of Ste Palaye and Mouchet,’ the complete edition of 
‘ Froissard, by M. Dacier,’ the ‘ Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits,’ and the ‘ Memoires de |’ Academie des Belles Lettres ;’— 
all works of extraordinary learning and acknowledged merit— 
were in progress. In 1786, these were proceeding with such 
energy and activity as promised the most brilliant success; in 
1791, nothing remained of them but the melancholy reflection 
that enterprises so grand and so useful had been crushed under 
the political convulsions which ensued. The persons who 
had been engaged upon them were dispersed, and the materials 
themselves consigned to neglect, until quieter and less busy 
times drew the public attention to their value. While, in the 
frenzy which possessed the nation at the Revolution, the 
repositories in the provinces from which these materials had 
been collected were mercilessly destroyed, those of the metro- 
polis were left unhurt, almost untouched ; and their value has 
now greatly increased by their having become the only sources 
from which the ravages committed in the delirium of popular 
excitement can be repaired. A commission appears to have been 
issued by the National Assembly, directed to certain literary 
men and academicians, authorizing them to select from the na- 
tional repositories such articles as might belong to French his- 
tory, and directing that whatever appeared to be of no great 
merit should be destroyed. The latter part of the order was 
carried into effect at the Place Vendéme; but the collections of 
historical materials which were spared, and which filled from 
seven to eight hundred boxes, were lodged in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, where they now remain. 
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The value of these materials to the future historians of France 
will be incalculable ; but the greater part of that value is to be 
attributed to the generous and sagacious protection afforded by 
the government, and to the prudent and zealous care with which 
the collection was made, and was rendered accessible and useful 
for the purposes of history. Among its contents are a catalogue 
and copies of documents which relate to France, existing in the 
archives of the Austrian Low Countries, consisting of 210 vo- 
lumes in folio, made by order of the King in 1746, and the two 
following years, by Courchelet d’Esnans, Conseiller au parlement 
de Besancon ; the collection of original documents, or ancient 
copies of the President Fontette, in 66 portfolios,—a portion of 
the catalogue of which is contained in the Bibliothéque du Pére 
Le Long ; the collection made by M. de Bréquigny in London, 
from various depositories, and which consists of 90 folio vo- 
lumes; a collection, in 52 vols. 4to, of such of the letters of the 
Popes of the 13th and 14th centuries, as relate to the history of 
France, made by M. La Porte du Theil during his residence of 
seven years at Rome,—independently of 20,000 extracts from, 
or notices of, historical pieces drawn also from the same sources ; 
catalogues of the ancient archives of the principal cities in 
France; collections relating to the particular histories of sepa- 
rate provinces, Picardy, Burgundy, Franche Comté, Languedoc, 
&c.; the greater part of the labours of the Benedictines, yet 
remaining in manuscript, on the civil or literary history of Gaul 
and France ; and a great quantity of records and documents col- 
lected in various parts of the kingdom at the time of their dis- 
persion in the commencement of the Revolution, and from that 
period to the present. Some of those works which the Revolution 
interrupted have been since resumed; but the greater part of 
them remain suspended until some more favourable period shall 
arrive, when the spirit which once animated the French to be 
foremost in the study of the history of the Middle Ages shall 
revive. The works which have been continued under the su- 
perintendence of the Academy of Inscriptions, are ‘ Les His- 
toriens de France,’ ‘ Les Ordonnances de la Troisiéme Race,’ 
* L’Histoire Litteraire de la France,’ and ‘ Les Extraits et Noti- 
ces des Manuscrits.’ 

The greater part of the collections which were thus made in 
France, and the works which were founded upon them, were 
either undertaken directly by the Benedictines, or were carried 
on with their co-operation; and it should seem that works of a 
similar kind can never be so well performed as by a society in 
co-operation ; the constitution of which prevents the operation of 
those accidents by which the enterprises of individuals are so 
often thwarted. In the fraternities which have been mentioned, 
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there were, besides the learned and experienced persons to whom 
the most important parts of the task were intrusted, no lack of 
younger men, who, having been educated in the same studies, 
and being familiar with the same pursuits as their superiors, 
were able to take upon themselves the laborious duties of search- 
ing for and transcribing documents, and of rendering effectual 
assistance to the more Jearned members in their lifetime, and of 
filling up their places when they had become vacant. Thus, 
upon the death of the ablest of the body, the fruits of his exer- 
tions were not lost; his papers and manuscripts passed into the 
hands of a pupil whom he had probably trained to similar stu- 
dies, and who himself, in his turn, qualified other pupils to suc- 
ceed to his post when he should occupy it no longer. In order 
to supply a somewhat similar machinery to the continuation of 
those historical works,—the commencement of which had reflect- 
ed so much glory upon the nation, that the Frenchmen of the 
present day are unwilling to see it depart from them,—an insti- 
tution has been formed under the title of Z’ Ecole des Chartes, for 
the purpose at once of instructing young men in the language 
and characters of the ancient documents which are preserved in 
the public repositories, and of qualifying them to continue the 
publication of the stores which yet remain unexhausted. The 
utility of such an institution is apparent; and if applied to the 
records of our own country would be at once the readiest, the 
most rapid, and the most economical mode of accomplishing 
those objects which the interests of the national literature de- 
mand. It would dissipate that notion which has been so suc- 
cessfully inculeated by the persons interested in having it 
believed, that the task of deciphering ancient writings requires 
extraordinary skill; and would prevent the abuse which has been 
too often practised here, of exacting for labour performed by 
mere clerks, remuneration which would be exorbitant, even if 
it had been bestowed upon real talent and rare acquirements. In 
some departments of the study of records, such talents and 
acquirements are essential; wherever they are employed, their 
value will be recognised; nor is there any reason to apprehend 
that either the reward or the fame which belong to them will be 
withheld. But the true respectability and dignity of literature 
are disgraced, as much as the public confidence is abused, by 
practices which have been permitted, but which can now never 
be safely repeated. 

The example of France has been successfully followed by 
other continental nations, who have of late evinced a very ear- 
nest desire to make such materials as they possess available 
to the purposes of history, and the interests of general litera- 
ture. Several publications are now before us, which give to- 
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kens of the workings of this spirit, and which are not less cre- 
ditable to the learning and taste of the persons by whom they 
have been executed, than they are creditable to the governments 
under whose auspices they have been entered upon. At Frank- 
fort on the Maine, a society has been formed, consisting of some 
of the most distinguished literary men of every part of Ger- 
many, for the purpose of seeking out, from the original sources, 
the history of Germany during the middle ages. Two folio 
volumes, under the title of ‘ Monumenta Germaniz Historica,’ 
have appeared, containing the annals and chronicles of the ear- 
liest of the monkish writers, and the works of other historians, 
and which are edited by M. G. E. Pertz, the keeper of the records 
at Hanover. But the value or the activity of this society is not 
to be judged of by this publication alone. They have ransacked, 
with the stanch zeal of true antiquaries, and with judicious 
eare, the public libraries of almost every nation in Europe. Six 
volumes of their proceedings attest the diligence with which 
they have sought out the treasures that lie concealed in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia; many of which will prove of excellent use to all students 
of the history of the middle ages. The several governments of 
Germany have contributed to the expense of this important 
work; and the archives and public depositories of records,—in- 
cluding among them the state-paper office of Vienna,—have 
been freely opened to their researc}. 

In Sweden, the * Diplomatarium Suecanum,’ edited by Joh. 
Gust. Liljegren, a collection of diplomata, beginning with the year 
819, has recently been published. At about the same time ap- 
peared at Buda, the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus Hungariz, ecclesiasti- 
cus ac civilis,’ by George Fejer, the King’s librarian. Still 
more recently, the Prussian government has caused the ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus Brandenburgensis,’ which was commenced in 1785, 
to be resumed; the first volume of which was published in the 
course of the last year at Berlin. Nor should there be omitted 
from this scanty enumeration of the works connected with this 
subject, which have recently appeared, Dr Béhmer’s elaborate 
and useful publication, entitled, ‘ Regesta Chronologica Diplo- 
‘matica Regum atque Imperatorum, inde a Conrado I. usque 
‘ad Henricum IIL;’ a work eminently calculated to assist the 
prosecution of enquiries into that period of modern history which 
it embraces. The government of Russia has recently given di- 
rections for the arrangement of all the Sclavonic and other do- 
cuments which relate to the history of that empire; in Lusatia, 
a private selection of a similar kind has been formed; and in 
Bavaria, and other smaller states, the classification of the public 
archives has been engaged in with a degree of ardour which 
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manifests the general sense that is entertained of the importance 
of the subject. 

If, from the contemplation of all that has been done and is in 
progress abroad, we turn to an enquiry into the use which in 
England has been made of the materials in which we are so rich, 
or into the contributions which we have made to the general 
history of the middle ages, or even to the accurate histéry of 
England, the contrast must needs be as mortifying to our na- 
tional pride, as it is disgraceful to our reputation. More than 
thirty years have elapsed since, by a Royal Commission, full au- 
thority was given to carry into execution the measures which it 
had been ascertained were expedient for the preservation of the 
public records of the kingdom. Sums of money, to a very large 
amount in the whole, have since been voted by Parliament, to 
effect the objects for which that Commission was appointed. 
Notwithstanding these means, and although the assistance and 
superintendence of some of the most eminent men in the coun- 
try were given to the plan which was then laid down, the 
work has not prospered in any degree commensurate with the 
expense which has been incurred. 

An edition of the Statutes of the Realm has been published, 
but it is neither complete nor correct; a new edition of Rymer’s 
Feedera has been partially published ; but it turns out to be so 
full of errors, that it cannot be proceeded in. A great part of the 
contents supposed to be new, had been frequently printed be- 
fore; many important documents were omitted ; some of those 
which the new edition contained had not been collated with the 
originals, and were consequently in many respects erroneous. 
When the present Commissioners took up the consideration of 
this subject, the work had proceeded to the sixth year of the 
reign of Richard the Second (1383.) They found that to con- 
tinue it would be worse than useless; to commence a new edi- 
tion, too costly and extensive an undertaking, having regard to 
the other subjects which had a paramount claim to their atten- 
tion; while the quantity of inedited materials was so vast, that 
they were compelled to postpone the consideration of the best 
means by which they could supply the deficiencies of the expen- 
sive publication which had been commenced, and make the 
documents which had been transcribed for its continuation 
available to the public. The first appears almost a hopeless task ; 
the latter might be easily effected by publishing in volumes of a 
moderate size, and at such prices as would place them within 
general reach, the inedited documents which have been drawn 
from the Tower, the Rolls Chapel, the Chapter House, and the 
State Paper Office; and which would, in that shape, form a use- 
ful supplement to the Faedera, and valuable contributions to the 
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materials for English History. In the mean time the Commis- 
sioners have stopped the progress of the work, the uselessness of 
which they had detected. The publication of the ‘ Parliamentary 
Writs’ has also been suspended, No difference of opinion appears 
to be entertained as to the skill and ability with which the 
editor of this work has performed his task; but the great ex- 
pense with which it has been, and, if it were to be continued upon 
the same scale, would in future be attended, has suggested very 
reasonable doubts of the propriety of pursuing it. The cost, 
too, of this work has a pernicious effect by way of example; and 
if in the future proceedings of the Record Commission it should 
be considered as a standard for the remuneration of the persons 
employed, the extent of the Commissioners’ labours will be most 
injuriously circumscribed, and the funds placed at their disposal 
will fall far short of the purposes to which they might be made 
to extend. The form of publication is upon the face of it waste- 
ful. The utmost luxury of printing and paper is thrown away 
upon such works; and upon this subject a useful lesson might 
be learnt from the practice of other nations ;—an apt illustra- 
tion of which occurs in an elaborate work, of a somewhat simi- 
lar character with that on the ‘ Parliamentary Writs,’ respect- 
ing the Feudal Titles of France ;* two modest octavos, closely 
printed, here containing a mass of historical and antiquarian 
information, the result of very extensive research, digested with 
remarkable ability. 

The most important duties of the Commissioners seem to 
be, to make enquiry into the state of the Record Offices; the 
salaries of the officers ; the rules and regulations of the various 
depositories ; and whether any and what reforms and improve- 
ments may be beneficially introduced therein. Short though 
the period has been during which the present Commissioners 
have addressed themselves to the discharge of these duties, they 
have done enough to show that they are fully sensible of their 
importance, and that they are in no respect open to the charge 
of indifference or neglect. i 

The most serious complaint that can be alleged against the 
present state of our Records is, that they are scattered in various 
parts of the metropolis ; that some of them are so ill kept} as to 


* Noms Féodaux ; ou noms de ceux qui ont tenu fiefs en France, de- 
puis le XIL.¢ Siécle, jusque vers le milieu du XVIII. ; extraits des ar- 
chives du Royaume, par un Membre de |’ Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. Paris, 1826. 

+ The Pipe Rolls are in great danger of being wholly spoilt by the 
dampness of the cellar in which they are kept ; while some of the most 
valuable records in the Tower are placed over a gunpowder magazine. 
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render it extremely probable that they will be wholly lost, un- 
less they shall be immediately rescued from the peril in which 
they are placed; that they are for the greater part unarranged, 
and without indexes; and that the access to all of them is 
either so inconvenient or so expensive, as to prohibit those who 
are not in the possession of great wealth from availing them- 
selves of their contents. 

The public records of England may be divided into two 
classes ;—the one comprehending those documents which relate 
to our domestic history; the other those which illustrate the 
foreign transactions and the various treaties and negotiations 
which have taken place between this and other countries. The 
places in which they are deposited are so various as to make it 
impracticable for any one to undertake a complete search among 
them for the materials which probably only require seeking in 
order to be found. These are the Chapter House at West- 
minster, the Tower of London, the Parliamentary Deposi- 
tories, the State Paper and other State Offices, the Rolls Cha- 
pel, the Archives of the various Courts of Justice, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, the Cathedrals, the Universities, the Inns of 
Court, the Libraries at Lambeth, and the British Museum, and 
those belonging to the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. It 
has been admitted in the most express terms, and is of itself 
sufficiently obvious, that in order to make the miscellaneous and 
varied contents of these depositories useful to the public, whose 
absolute property many of them are, and in all of which they 
have an interest that will not be disputed, the first step to be 
taken will be the classifying and arranging them in chronological 
order ; and the next, the publication of accurate and full indexes 
of the materials of which they consist. To enumerate the several 
depositories in which this indispensable proceeding remains yet 
to be accomplished, would be to occupy a much larger space 
than can here be devoted to such a subject; but one instance 
may suffice to show with how much reason a remedy for this 
grievance is called for. 

The Tower of London, from the nature and extent of its con- 
tents, may be justly said to be the most important of them all. 
In the year 1800, the Select Committee appointed to enquire into 
the state of the public records, recommended that indexes and 
calendars should be forthwith completed. Something, no doubt, 
has been done in compliance with this recommendation, but so 
imperfectly, that such calendars as have been published must be 
reconstructed before they can be usefully resorted to. Of these, 
the Calendars of the Charter Rolls are extremely imperfect ; and 
although the errors and omissions up to the latter part of the 
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reign of Edward the Second have been supplied by the officers in 
that establishment, these Calendars still remain wholly insuffi- 
cient. The Calendar to the Patent Rolls is in a similar state; 
and although a new Calendar has been begun, it does not extend 
beyond the 38th of Henry the Third. The Calendars of the Close 
Rolls do not notice one instrument out of ten ; and the new Ca- 
lendar reaches only to the end of the reign of King John. To 
the Almain Rolls there is only a defective Calendar; norare those 
of the French,.Norman, and Gascon Rolls, which have been 
printed by Carte, more free from errors and imperfections. The 
‘ Inquisitiones post mortem’* have Calendars in which the names 
of the heirs found by the inquisition,—generally the most valu- 
able part of the information,—have been omitted ; a circumstance 
which the utmost extent of charity can hardly refer to ac- 
eident. The Fine, Liberate, Redisseisin, Parliament, Welsh, 
and Roman Rolls, the Forest proceedings, the numerous bundles 
and files of writs of Certiorari and the returns, and the pri- 
vate petitions to Parliament, remain unindexed. In short, to 
use the words of the present keeper of the Records in the 
Tower, ‘ with respect to the Calendars to the Records in the 
‘ office, it may be observed, that they are all more or less defec- 
‘tive. They were for the greater part formed in the 17th cen- 
‘tury, with the sole object, it would seem, of enabling the offi- 
‘ cers to satisfy enquiries relating to subjects of general interest, 
¢ —such as grants of land or offices in perpetuity, titles of honour, 
‘ creations and privileges of corporations, grants of fairs and 
‘markets, and free warren, foundations and endowments of 
‘ monasteries, descent of land, &c.; and the notices excerpted 
‘ for this purpose were generally as brief as possible,—a mere 
‘ indication being all that they themselves required for the purpose 
‘ of reference.’ In pursuing the object above-mentioned, many 
classes of Records were left wholly without Calendar or Index ; 
and of those which had any apparatus of this sort, generally by 
far the larger portion of the instruments on the several Rolls, 
&e., were left unnoticed; as being either of a personal, or, 
with reference to the object of those officers, of an unimportant 
description. 


* These Records, considering their vast importance, not only in 
evidencing the descents of peerages, and of families of distinction, but 
as regards manorial rights in general, are in such a state, from the man- 
ner in which the bundles are squeezed and folded up, as to be in very 
many instances totally illegible—Mr IJilingworth’s Report to the Re- 
cord Commissioners, 20th May, 1831. 
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The value of these documents for the general purposes of 
history, is too apparent to require any observation; but it will 
be remembered that this is not their only value. They are in 
many instances the only evidence of private titles; and the right 
of the public generally to have access to them, as well for the 
purpose of searching, as of making copies, has been recognised 
ever since the reign of Edward III. (See Rot. Parl. 46. Ed. ILL. 
p- 314.) The manner in which that right is abridged under the 
existing system, has been stated in forcible terms, by a gentle- 
man whose practical knowledge and long experience of the sub- 
ject gives great weight to his opinions. Mr Illingworth, in his 
Report to the Commissioners, says, ‘ Under the present want of 
* copious public indexes in many of the record offices, not only 
‘the public at large, but even solicitors, are, in general, ata 
‘ loss how or where to obtain information, so constantly required 
‘in tithe and other suits, and in deducing titles through the 
‘ Crown, without calling in the assistance of persons termed 
* Record Agents, or Antiquaries, who have made this branch of 
‘the law their more particular study; of these, there are not 
‘above eight, and of whom only four are regular professional 

men. Whereas, if proper indexes were made in every office, 

and circulated by means of the press, great labour and ex- 

pense would be saved to suitors and others; who, by them- 

selves or their immediate attorneys, would be enabled to gain 

the required information, without the intervention of such 

middlemen of antiquaries.’ If the evil were confined to the 
mere inconvenience of expense, it would be sufliciently repre- 
hensible; but it is said there have been instances in which it 
has assumed a graver shape ; and that, it being obviously in the 
power of the clerks, who are employed as record agents, to with- 
hold from the parties opposed to their clients information of 
which, for want of public indexes, these clerks are alone pos- 
sessed, and also to communicate to such clients the evidence 
which the opposite party is seeking for, or perhaps may have 
obtained, they have upon certain occasions availed themselves 
of this power. The possibility also of suppressing, if not of 
destroying records, the production of which would be incon- 
venient, is fraught with too much danger to be longer permit- 
ted. The practice of exacting large fees for searching, and 
enormous payments for having copies made of the records, is an 
abuse which one would think was too much for the endurance 
of the people in the nineteenth century, when in the fourteenth 
it was ordained, in the words of the Parliamentary provision of 
Edward III. before referred to, * par Estatut, q Serche et Ex- 
‘ emplification soient faitz as tout gentz de queconq’ Recorde q 
§ les touche en ascun maniere, auxi bien de ce q chiet encontre 
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‘le Roi come autres gentz.’ It must be confessed, however, 
that the keepers of these records evince unquestionable impar- 
tiality in the manner of enforcing their demands; and that 
the King is as little exempt from their exactions as any private 
individual. When upon a recent trial of the right of the 
Crown to certain copper mines in Cornwall, it was necessary 
to make searches at the Tower, although the person making 
these searches produced to the keeper official orders, by which 
he was directed not to pay any fees, that functionary prohibited 
his making any future searches in that establishment, till the 
fees demanded from the Crown had been paid. The consequence 
was, that the fees were paid, under a protest, indeed, on behalf 
of his Majesty, which was as little regarded as most other pro- 
tests commonly are. 

To the historian, or to the student, the demand of such, or al- 
most of any fees, would amount toa prohibition; and even if 
the fees were abolished, the want of indexes and calendars would 
prove a great, if not an insuperable, objection to their making 
use of the treasures contained in the Record offices. To collect 
sufficient materials for a note of half a dozen lines, illustrating 
a passage of history, might cost weeks of research, and more 
money to boot, than the author’s remuneration could amount 
to; while such a document as might be most usefully printed 
in an appendix, would be to be bought at hardly a less rate than 
its weight in gold. It is in vain therefore to expect, while such a 
system shall exist, that any extensive addition can be made to 
the history of the country; and yet the slightest consideration of 
the contents of these depositories is sufficient to prove, that they 
are capable of throwing the most interesting and valuable light 
upon those portions of our annals which remain in the deepest 
obscurity. The familiar and prominent facts of our history have 
been repeated by one author after another, the groundwork being 
the same always, and the versions differing only in proportion to 
the genius and accomplishments of the several writers. The 
matchless style and profound sagacity of Hume have shed a lustre 
upon materials which no powers short of his could have rescued 
from the dulness and darkness with which neglect or accident 
had overshadowed them; but was it for such a writer as Hume 
to waste his rare talents upon the irksome task of ransacking the 
mouldering stores which choke up our public repositories ? All 
that can be hoped for is, that when the materials for our history 
shall have been elucidated and arranged ; when students may learn 
in their own closets, from accurate calendars, the existence of 
all that may seem to be available for their purposes, and shall 
be enabled by gratuitous and convenient access to the particular 
documents to ascertain their actual value, some persons will be 
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found competent to the task of painting ‘ our fathers as they 
‘ lived.’ 

Among the stores in the Tower of London lie the means of 
effecting this object, particularly with reference to the earlier 
and most obscure portions of our history. An immense collec- 
tion of royal letters and state papers, miscellaneous rolls relating 
to the revenue, expenditure, debts and accounts of the Crown, 
New Year’s gifts, the royal household, mint, foreign bills of ex- 
change, military and naval affairs, instruments relating to trea- 
ties, truces, and infractions of peace, chiefly between England 
and France; mercantile matters, foreign possessions of the Crown, 
proceedings in the Admiralty, military and other courts of the 
great officers of the Crown, pardons, protections, petitions, sub- 
sidy rolls, Scotch homage rolls, pardon rolls, privy seals, signet 
bills, writs of various descriptions from Edward I. to Edward 
IV., exist there, without calendar or index; and in such masses as 
to defy the patience of any enquirer, however ardent. It need 
not be said that in such a variety of documents their value must 
vary considerably, or that many of them are of little use; but 
each of them is at least worthy of being examined ; and there are 
few of them which, if properly scrutinized by apt labourers, 
would not at least contribute to the elucidation or ratification of 
some branch of history. Some of them would render still more 
important services; and, by pointing out the daily habits and most 
familiar occurrences of the lives of our kings and other eminent 
personages who figure in our history, lead us to a much more 
accurate estimate of their genius than any that has hitherto been 
formed. With this view, the close rolls are among the most mi- 
nute and interesting of those documents which remain unexplo- 
red. The character of King John has had but scanty justice 
done to it; and perhaps those who have formed their notions of 
that monarch from the ordinary accounts of him, will be surpri- 
sed to find him writing to the Abbot of Reading to acknowledge 
the receipt of ‘six volumes of books, containing the whole of the 
‘ Old Testament, Master Hugh de St Victor’s treatise on the 
‘ Sacraments, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the Epistles of 
‘ St Augustine on the City of God, and on the 3d part of the 
‘ Psalter, Valerian de Moribus, Origen’s treatise on the Old 
‘ Testament, and Candidus Arianus to Marius;'—and that on 
another occasion shortly afterwards he acknowledges the receipt 
of ‘his copy of Pliny,’ which had been in the custody of the 
same Abbot. Still less does it consist with the commonly 
adopted notions of his selfish tyranny, that he should address 
Bryan de Insula in terms like the following: ‘ Know that we 
‘are quite willing that our chief barons, concerning whom you 
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‘ wrote to us, may hunt while passing through your bailiwick, 
‘ provided that you know who they are and what they take; for 
© we do not keep our forests, nor our beasts, for our own use 
* only, but for the use also of our faithful subjects. See, how- 
‘ ever, that they are well guarded on account of robbers, for the 
‘ beasts are more frightened by robbers than by the aforesaid 
‘barons.’ Of the reign of Henry III. the particulars are still 
more minute. Notwithstanding its connexion with superstitions 
which exist no longer, we may sympathize with the pious charity 
that suggested that monarch’s order ‘ for feeding as many poor 
‘ persons as can enter the greater and lesser hall at Westminster 
‘on Friday next after the octaves of St Matthew, being the an- 
‘niversary of Eleanor, the King’s sister, formerly Queen of 
* Scotland, for the good of the said Eleanor’s soul.’ His taste 
for the fine arts, and his encouragement of its professors, are 
frequently to be traced in the entries upon these rolls. In one 
of them he gives directions for having the great chamber at 
Westminster painted with a good green colour after the fashion 
of a curtain; and in the great gable of the same chamber near 
the door this device to be painted,—*‘ Ke ne dune ke ne tine, ne 
‘ prent ke desire ;’ and another runs thus,—‘ The King, in pre- 
* sence of Master William the painter, a monk of Westminster, 
* lately at Winchester, contrived and gave orders for a certain 
‘ picture to be made at Westminster in the wardrobe where he 
‘ was accustomed to wash his face, representing the King who 
‘ was rescued by his dogs from the seditions which were plotted 
‘ against that King by his subjects, respecting which same pic- 
‘ ture the King addressed other letters to you Edward of West- 
‘minster. And the King commands Philip Lavel his treasurer, 
‘ and the aforesaid Edward of Westminster, to cause the same 
‘ Master William to have his costs and charges for painting the 
‘ aforesaid picture without delay ; and when he shall know the 
* cost, he will give them a writ of liberate therefor.’ For the 
illustration of the elder historians, and as a means of ascertain- 
ing how far-narratiuns of events which appear doubtfal or impro- 
bable, are correct, these and other buried documents possess great 
value. That blackest charge against the memory of King John, 
by which he is implicated in the murder of his nephew Prince 
Arthur, has been brought forward in forms so various, that com- 
mon charity has induced many men to withhold their credence 
from an accusation which rests on vague and uncertain tradi- 
tions. It is said, however, that Arthur’s death, by whatever 
means it was brought about, took place at Rouen; it has been 
ascertained very lately for the first time, by inspection of the 
attestations of records, that John was at that place on that day ; 
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a circumstance not in itself enough to lead men to a very vio- 
lent suspicion of his guilt, if the manner of the Prince’s death 
had not been sudden and mysterious; but which, bringing the 
charge at least somewhat nearer, may probably lead to further 
discoveries. Of less importance, but yet not without interest, 
— if it be interesting to know accurately the early manners of a 
people, and to trace their progress from periods when those lights 
of science which are now beaming in full radiance over the land, 
had just begun to glimmer above the horizon,—is the following 
instance. Mathew Paris relates, that in 1255, anelephant was sent 
by the King-of France to Henry III., and that it being the first 
animal of that species that had been seen in England, the people 
flocked in great numbers to behold it. Upon the close rolls is 
entered a writ tested at Westminster the 3d of February, 39. H. 
III. (1255,) directing the sheriff of Kent to ‘ go in person to 
‘ Dover, together with John Gouch, the King’s servant, to ar- 
‘range in what manner the King’s elephant, which was at 
* Whitsand,* may best and most conveniently be brought over to 
‘ these parts, and to find for the same John a ship and other 
‘ things necessary to convey it; and if, by the advice of the ma- 
‘ riners and others, it could be brought to London by water,’ 
directing it to be so brought. That the stranger arrived 
safely, is evident from a similar writ, dated the 23d of the 
same month, commanding the Sheriffs of London to ‘ cause to 
‘ be built at the Tower of London, a house forty feet in length 
‘and twenty in breadth, for the King’s elephant.’ Economy 
however, it seems, was not neglected by the monarch in his 
menus plaisirs ; for the Sheriffs are expressly charged to see that 
the house be so strongly constructed that, whenever there should 
be need, it might be adapted to and used for other purposes ; 
and the costs are to be ascertained ‘ by the view and testimony 
* of honest men,’ 

The authenticity of the entries on these rolls is from their 
very nature beyond dispute. They contain the enrolment of 
the royal commands given to the Chancellor, either personally 
by the King, or transmitted to him, by messengers, under the 
warrant of the King’s Signet, or the Privy Seal. As the Chan- 
cellor was commonly with the King, and personally cognisant of 





* The shortest and most convenient passage from France to Eng- 
land appears to have been from Whitsand to Dover. The tenure of 
certain lands in Coperland near Dover, was the service of holding the - 
King’s head between Dover and Whitsand whenever he crossed 
there. 
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the occasions which suggested the royal mandates, the greater 
portion of them were communicated per ipsum regem. Having 
issued the letters, patent or close, as the nature of the command 
required, by which obedience to them was exacted, those letters 
were entered upon the rolls, which thus became an authentic 
record of all the matters which they contained. From the sub- 
stance of these rolls, and the manner in which they were kept, 
they form in some sort a diary of the proceedings of the sove- 
reigns and their courts through the reigns to which they relate ; 
and, however trifling some of them may seem, they cast, in 
the whole, so much light upon the domestic and personal history 
and biography of many individuals, and indicate with such clear- 
ness and accuracy the forms of government, politics, arts, opi- 
nions, modes of living, costumes, and manners of our ancestors 
during the periods over which they extend, that no historian can 
safely omit to consult them. A complete transcript of them has 
been lately made, and is now preparing for publication, under 
the direction of the Record Commission; so that in this instance, 
at least, the two first complaints, which have hitherto prevailed, 
of the manner in which the public documents have been sealed 
up and hidden from public inspection, will be removed. 

The masses of correspondence relating to the foreign transac- 
tions of the nation, will also prove a fruitful source of informa- 
tion whenever they shall be laid open. Besides these, the pro- 
ceedings before the Privy Council, in those periods of our his- 
tory when the interference of the monarch was invoked and 
exercised upon occasions which no longer fall within the scope 
of the royal authority, will supply many deficiencies and rectify 
many inaccuracies with which our public and private history 
abounds; and these, excepting the rare visits which have been 
paid to them by some modern writers who have possessed suffi- 
cient influence to procure, by great favour, that opportunity of 
consulting them which ought to be acceded to every enquirer, 
remain untouched and almost unknown. That a more liberal 
and wise system formerly prevailed is sufficiently evident. The 
poem secretary to the existing Record Commission, to whose 

abours the public is already indebted for the suspension of 
some of the most notorious abuses, makes, in the work which 
has given rise to these observations, some remarks, in the justice 


-of which it is impozsible not to concur. ‘ The existence of 


* numerous transcripts and abstracts of records made during the 
* course of the 16th and 17th centuries by private individuals, 
‘for their own use, sufficiently proves that in those days the 
‘ offices were accessible to the antiquarian and historian willing 
‘to explore their recesses; and that the guardianship of the 
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* sources from which the only correct information respecting the 
‘rise and the course of our civil institutions can be derived, 
‘ was not then intrusted to keepers and clerks, privileged to 
‘ debar all approach to those unwilling to bestow a bribe, which 
‘ none but the wealthy collector can.afford. 

‘Some modification of the system of the offices is probably not 
‘ far distant; which will once more place them within the pale 
‘ of our national literature, and unlock their stores for the in- 
‘ vestigation of the learned. Such a change, it has been some- 
‘times said, would be incompatible with the safety of the 
‘ Records ; but the evils anticipated cannot lead more surely to 
‘ their destruction than do the existing abuses; and the whole of 
‘ these evils may be averted by suitable regulations. The com- 
‘ piler, indeed, is convinced that such a reform would be the 
‘ surest and cheapest measure that could be adopted for the ulti- 
‘ mate preservation of the Records. A large portion of the most 
‘ valuable of our monuments has, since the reign of Elizabeth, 
‘ mouldered and perished under the eyes of successive careless, 
‘ avaricious, or ignorant keepers; and their contents are now 
‘known only from the exscripts and abstracts that we owe 
‘to the unimitated zeal or liberality of some of the ancient 
‘ officers. Open the mines of the Record Offices to literary 
‘ men, and there will not be wanting Dodsworths and Cartes, 
‘ whose diligence, immeasurable by the standard of public and 
‘ official labour, shall, in less than twenty years, have examined 
‘ their contents, and separated the dross from the metal; and 
‘ have transmitted, by means of transcription or the press, for 
‘ the use of our remotest descendants, all the materials that can 
‘serve to illustrate the antiquities, and the general and local 
‘ history of the country.’ 

But although much remains to be done with the materials 
we possess, there exist in other countries documents not less 
valuable, and equally indispensable to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the objects connected with the English history. There 
are periods of our history, as yet almost wholly untouched, in 
which the policy and interests of this country and of France 
were so interwoven, that they may be said to have been the 
same; while the origin of many of our institutions, and some of 
our most ancient usages, is to be traced in, and can be best il- 
lustrated by, those of our other continental neighbours. To the 
earlier portion of our annals, this observation more stringently 
applies; and in much later times, in those periods upon which it 
appears to have been assumed, that we have obtained all the in- 
formation that can be derived, the true picture of the state of 
affairs cannot be finished without the lights which documents 
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the existence of some of which is known, and others have yet to 
be discovered, are capable of furnishing. To point them out par- 
ticularly, would be to go over a very wide space, including 
nearly the whole series of our history; but it cannot have 
escaped the most superficial historical enquirer, that the period 
of the Black Prince’s sovereignty in Guienne, of Henry the 
Fifth’s conquests in France, and of the Duke of Bedford’s Re- 
gency, which succeeded them, have.as yet been traced only in 
the merest outline. And who can doubt, that if we were in pos- 
session of all that may be to be procured respecting the residence 
of the later members of the Stuart family in France, the in- 
trigues of which they were the objects, and which they and 
their adherents so industriously fostered, an extensive and valu- 
able addition would be made to our history? How many pro- 
fitable lessons might be learned by posterity, if we could trace 
accurately the workings of that party spirit which induced the 
corrupt and disappointed adherents of those monarchs who were 
most inveterately hostile to the liberties of this country, to en- 
gage in treasonable practices as base as they might have been 
dangerous ;—that political profligacy which prepared such men 
to barter, with malignant selfishness, all the treasures of freedom 
for the corrupt gain they hoped would be the reward of their 
treachery! How just is it that posterity should know the extent 
of the guilt of those bad men, and the amount of the danger 
which the integrity and energy of the champions of the consti- 
tution, in that day, were happily enabled to avert! Let us con- 
sider only as an instance, the share which Bolingbroke must 
have taken in some of the measures to which we allude; and see 
how scanty a light any published history throws upon them. 
Little more is known of it than that which he has himself 
stated in his letter to Sir William Wyndham; and who can read 
that tract without feeling an unconquerable craving to know 
much more than it discloses of the designs that were a-foot at 
that time in the French court, where, in his own words, ‘such as 
© could write had their letters to show; and such as had not ar- 
* rived at that pitch of erudition, had their secrets to whisper.’ 
It was this desire which, several years ago, induced Mr 
Fox to take measures for procuring from the public deposi- 
tories of France transcripts of such of their contents as could 
elucidate that portion of the history of England which he 
had then formed the intention of writing, and of which so 
small a portion was completed. The short duration of the peace 
prevented the fulfilment of his intentions, and his object re- 
mains still to be accomplished. Those now at the head of 
the Record Commission have availed themselves of the favour- 
able opportunity which the actual condition of the Continent 
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presents, to procure from the Freuch archives, and other reposi- 
tories, copies of such of the records and documents they contain 
as belong to English history. Catalogues have been made in 
Paris of all these documents, which are now in course of publi- 
cation, and will be followed speedily by the printing of such of 
them as seem best calculated to supply the deficiencies that have 
hitherto existed. Under the same auspices, an extensive cor- 
respondence has been entered into with the keepers of public 
libraries and other functionaries, and with the persons most dis- 
tinguished for their acquaintance with the history of the middle 
ages in the various cities of the Continent, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what materials exist in the several depositories, or 
within the knowledge of the persons whose assistance has been 
thus invoked, that can bear upon the same interesting subject. 
Already it has been discovered, that materials to a much more 
vast extent than has hitherto been supposed, are scattered about 
in various remote quarters, and that they may be obtained rea- 
dily, and without any great expense. 

The nature and value of these documents is extremely vari- 
ous. Of the earliest kinds, the Lives of Saints are the most 
numerous. If they did no more than chronicle the personal 
history of the individuals to whom they relate,—the self-deny- 
ing lives, and miraculous attributes with which superstition has 
invested them,—their worth, in an historical point, would not be 
very considerable; but it must be remembered, that many of 
these sons of the Church played important parts, and that the 
biography of such personages cannot fail to abound with refer- 
ences to the character and conduct of the princes whose favour 
they enjoyed, or whose persecution threatened them, and of 
their contemporaries generally, and the spirit of the times in 
which they flourished. 

The correspondence which was kept up between the ecclesias- 
tics of England and those of other countries, is, for a similar 
reason, not to be neglected; and even if none of them should 
be found to contribute very largely to the illustration of politics 
and manners, their use in rectifying dates is beyond dispute. 
Upon the literary history of Europe, they have, however, a di- 
rect and important bearing, in which the share of England is 
by no means inconsiderable. The value which was attached at 
a very early period to the Scottish manuscripts deposited in the 
Monastery of St Gall, is sufficiently attested ;* and the catalogue 











* Tanto in pretio fuerint libri sic (Scotice) scripti, vel inde patet 
quod postea, in eodem catalogo, notetur Carolum Magnum unum, 
Scotice scriptum, pro dono gratanter accepisse.—Gerbertus, Lter Ale- 
mannicum, p. 97. 
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of its contents, recently published by Haenel, proves that they 
deserved the estimation in which they were held. Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, famous for his encouragement of 
learning, and for the ardour with which he collected the pro- 
ductions of literature, is said to have procured from England 
some of the best scribes and illuminators, by whom the works 
composing his library were executed. A literary intercourse 
between France and Ireland was kept up at so early a period 
as the 7th century through the means of St Gertrude; and in 
the 8th century, the Abbey at York was the place from which 
the Ecclesiastics of France derived the treasures of the monastic 
libraries of Scotland and Ireland. The encouragement bestowed 
by Charlemagne upon literary pursuits bas been judiciously re- 
garded in the light of a continuation of that impulse which was 
first given by the school in which Alfred, Beda, and Alcuin, 
were formed ; and among the proofs adduced in support of this 
theory, it has been established that Clement, a Scottish monk, 
was among the most distinguished of those persons who aided 
the restoration of letters under Charlemagne; and that a British 
bishop, named Mark, at the invitation of Charles the Bald, with 
other learned men accompanying him, established himself at the 
Abbey of St Gall, the library of which he enriched by a legacy 
of several books. A collection similar to that made in Rome 
by M. du Theil for the French government, is now in Eng- 
Jand. When Mr Hamilton was returning from his mission to 
Naples, in 1824, he obtained from the Pope permission for the 
Abbate Marini to supply the British government with copies of 
ancient letters registered in the Vatican, and addressed by the 
Papal See to England, Scotland, and Ireland. A collection of 
transcripts, consisting of about thirty-five volumes, or bundles, was 
accordingly furnished by the Abbate, at the expense of this go- 
vernment; and the last portion having arrivedin England, in 1829, 
they were deposited in the State Paper Office, where they re- 
main. The examination and arrangement of these documents, 
and the formation of a catalogue of their contents, is among the 
tasks which now invite the labours of the Record Commissioners. 

Treaties, and diplomatic papers of all kinds, however minute 
in themselves, and however obscure the powers to which they 
relate, are of essential importance. Their value is recognised 
in Rymer’s Federa, which, with all its defects, is one of the 
most useful aids that has been afforded to the study of history. 
There is another description of collections in which the foreign 
depositories are known to be extremely rich, and which ex- 
ceed perhaps all the rest in interest and value—the me- 
moirs and correspondence of ambassadors and ministers from 
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foreign states who-have visited England. Of these, many have 
been published ; and some of the most curious and novel illus- 
trations of our history, have been afforded to such writers as 
have consulted those which remain in manuscript. It is ob- 
viously the main business of persons filling the character of 
ambassador, to collect all possible information respecting the 
nations they visit. The narrations of such men must, almost 
of necessity, present a picture, the liveliness and fidelity of 
which is always striking, and often surpassing the accounts 
given by persons more closely connected with the events they 
describe. Thus the court of Queen Elizabeth, in the later years 
of her reign, is nowhere described in colours so vivid as in the 
despatches of the Comte de Beaumont, who was Henry the 
Fourth’s ambassador here ; and the correspondence of La Boderie 
throws a similar light upon that portion of the reign of James 
the First, in which he resided at the English court in a similar ca- 
pacity. To place such materials within the reach of the histo- 
rical student, and to associate them with the stores of which 
we are the possessors, is one of the objects which engage the 
attention of the Record Commission at this moment, and which 
cannot fail to be attended with happy results, if diligently pur- 
sued, aided, as their efforts have been, and are, by the co-ope- 
ration of the persons in authority abroad. 

Unless, however, a wholly different method of keeping the 
collection which will thus be formed, shall be adopted, the la- 
bours of the Commission will have been in vain—a result, 
however, which there is now no reason to fear. One of the 
most important measures for facilitating the public access to 
records, is to assemble them, or at least all such of them as can 
be required for reference, in one edifice. If it were necessary 
to expend some portion of the public money for this purpose, its 
importance and utility would justify such a measure; but it 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated that no such necessity 
exists. In the second of the works placed at the head of this 
article, are detailed the means by which a General Record Of- 
fice, capable of containing all records of a public nature, may 
be erected. Such an establishment, of the best description, and 
which is fortunately under the direction of one who has contri- 
buted essentially, by his various labours, to promote the objects 
of the Record Commission, we possess in Scotland. The spot 
proposed for the new erection, in England, is that plot of ground 
called the Rolls Estate, in Chancery Lane ; a great part of which 
is wholly vacant, and the remainder is occupied by the Rolls- 
house, and some public offices, and by buildings of little value. 
It has been estimated, and the calculation appears to be in no 
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of its contents, recently published by Haenel, proves that they 
deserved the estimation in which they were held. Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, famous for his encouragement of 
learning, and for the ardour with which he collected the pro- 
ductions of literature, is said to have procured from England 
some of the best scribes and illuminators, by whom the works 
composing his library were executed. A literary intercourse 
between France and Ireland was kept up at so early a period 
as the 7th century through the means of St Gertrude; and in 
the 8th century, the Abbey at York was the place from which 
the Ecclesiastics of France derived the treasures of the monastic 
libraries of Scotland and Ireland. The encouragement bestowed 
by Charlemagne upon literary pursuits bas been judiciously re- 
garded in the light of a continuation of that impulse which was 
first given by the school in which Alfred, Beda, and Alcuin, 
were formed ; and among the proofs adduced in support of this 
theory, it has been established that Clement, a Scottish monk, 
was among the most distinguished of those persons who aided 
the restoration of letters under Charlemagne; and that a British 
bishop, named Mark, at the invitation of Charles the Bald, with 
other learned men accompanying him, established himself at the 
Abbey of St Gall, the library of which he enriched by a legacy 
of several books. <A collection similar to that made in Rome 
by M. du Theil for the French government, is now in Eng- 
Jand. When Mr Hamilton was returning from his mission to 
Naples, in 1824, he obtained from the Pope permission for the 
Abbate Marini to supply the British government with copies of 
ancient letters registered in the Vatican, and addressed by the 
Papal See to England, Scotland, and Ireland. A collection of 
transcripts, consisting of about thirty-five volumes, or bundles, was 
accordingly furnished by the Abbate, at the expense of this go- 
vernment; and the last portion having arrivedin England, in 1829, 
they were deposited in the State Paper Office, where they re- 
main. The examination and arrangement of these documents, 
and the formation of a catalogue of their contents, is among the 
tasks which now invite the labours of the Record Commissioners. 

Treaties, and diplomatic papers of all kinds, however minute 
in themselves, and however obscure the powers to which they 
relate, are of essential importance. Their value is recognised 
in Rymer’s Federa, which, with all its defects, is one of the 
most useful aids that has been afforded to the study of history. 
There is another description of collections in which the foreign 
depositories are known to be extremely rich, and which ex- 
ceed perhaps all the rest in interest and value—the me- 
moirs and correspondence of ambassadors and ministers from 
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foreign states who have visited England. Of these, many have 
been published ; and some of the most curious and novel illus- 
trations of our history, have been afforded to such writers as 
have consulted those which remain in manuscript. It is ob- 
viously the main business of persons filling the character of 
ambassador, to collect all possible information respecting the 
nations they visit. The narrations of such men must, almost 
of necessity, present a picture, the liveliness and fidelity of 
which is always striking, and often surpassing the accounts 
given by persons more closely connected with the events they 
describe. Thus the court of Queen Elizabeth, in the later years 
of her reign, is nowhere described in colours so vivid as in the 
despatches of the Comte de Beaumont, who was Henry the 
Fourth’s ambassador here ; and the correspondence of La Boderie 
throws a similar light upon that portion of the reign of James 
the First, in which he resided at the English court in a similar ca- 
pacity. To place such materials within the reach of the histo- 
rical student, and to associate them with the stores of which 
we are the possessors, is one of the objects which engage the 
attention of the Record Commission at this moment, and which 
cannot fail to be attended with happy results, if diligently pur- 
sued, aided, as their efforts have been, and are, by the co-ope- 
ration of the persons in authority abroad. 

Unless, however, a wholly different method of keeping the 
collection which will thus be formed, shall be adopted, the la- 
bours of the Commission will have been in vain—a result, 
however, which there is now no reason to fear. One of the 
most important measures for facilitating the public access to 
records, is to assemble them, or at least all such of them as can 
be required for reference, in one edifice. If it were necessary 
to expend some portion of the public money for this purpose, its 
importance and utility would justify such a measure; but it 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated that no such necessity 
exists. In the second of the works placed at the head of this 
article, are detailed the means by which a General Record Of- 
fice, capable of containing all records of a public nature, may 
be erected. Such an establishment, of the best description, and 
which is fortunately under the direction of one who has contri- 
buted essentially, by his various labours, to promote the objects 
of the Record Commission, we possess in Scotland. The spot 
proposed for the new erection, in England, is that plot of ground 
called the Rolls Estate, in Chancery Lane ; a great part of which 
is wholly vacant, and the remainder is occupied by the Rolls- 
house, and some public offices, and by buildings of little value. 
It has been estimated, and the calculation appears to be in no 
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degree exaggerated, that upon this spot a Record-Office, courts 
for the Barons of the Exchequer, and the Master of the Rolls, 
during their sittings out of term, public offices, and chambers 
for professional men, may be erected in such a manner, that the 
rental will be sufficient to defray all the expenses of the build- 
ing, and, at the same time, secure to the successive Masters of 
the Rolls the same income which is at present derived from the 
estate. The money requisite for carrying this design into exe- 
cution, may also be obtained without calling for any assistance 
from the Treasury, by borrowing from the suitors’ fund in the 
Court of Chancery, upon the security of the buildings, such 
sums as their erection will require. That fund consists of 
accumulations of interest upon monies unclaimed, the owners 
of which are unknown, and will probably remain so for ever. 
To these accumulations, even if the principal should be claimed, 
no one can ever pretend any right; they form public property, 
and so much of them as has hitherto been applied, has been de- 
voted to public purposes, of which none can be conceived more 
worthy than that at which the proposal aims. Such records as 
are of a purely literary nature, ought to be transferred to the 
British Museum, already rich in such stores, where the preser- 
vation will be ensured, and where public access to them will be 
convenient and familiar. Those of a legal character should be 
deposited in the building here described, or in some similar 
establishment ; and the authority of the legislature may as easily 
as properly be obtained, to avoid the possibility of their value in 
the shape of evidence being diminished by their change of cus- 
tody. 

The defects of the former system having been exposed, there 
remains little difficulty in applying an adequate remedy. The 
first purpose to be accomplished is the opening of the Record 
Offices, and making the public acquainted with their contents 
by means of correct indexes. The next is to complete those 
contents by the addition of all such materials as can be drawn 
from the foreign depositories—an object which the proceedings 
already instituted by the present Board, are calculated to 
accomplish at no considerable expense, and without delay. For 
what has hitherto been done, the public thanks are deserved by 
the Commissioners; and there is no reason to doubt that their 
future exertions will be equally creditable to them. 
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Arr. IX.—A Plan of Church Reform. With a Letter to the 
King. By Lorp Henry. Fourth Edition. London: 1832, 


rue publication of this tract may justly be regarded as an 

occurrence of very considerable importance, whether we 
mark the quarter it comes from, the period of its appearance, or 
the sensation which it has produced. 

Lord Henley is a nobleman, distinguished by many virtues 
and acquirements ;—by none more than a zealous and conscien- 
tious devotion to the interests of religion; but he is not a wild 
enthusiast ; his piety is rational and active, and such us ‘ brings 
‘ forth the fruits of good living. Nor is he a recluse, unac- 
quainted with the habits of the world; for he fills an import- 
ant and laborious office in the Law, and has enriched the Lib- 
rary of the Lawyer by some valuable works. As little can his 
religious opinions be suspected of any bias towards sectarian- 
ism; for he is a most steadfast friend of the Established Church, 
—attached to its ordinances and devoted to its interests with 
a warmth of affection which rarely can be found among her lay 
children, and certainly cannot be exceeded by the zeal of any 
who minister at her altars. Lastly, he keeps himself aloof from 
the party contentions of the day ;—has no leaning whatever 
towards the principles of innovation, nor any disposition to 
‘ meddle with them that are given to change’—averse to it, not 
loving it for its own sake, and only reconciled to the risk of it 
when he feels its necessity, and perceives that greater mischief 
can in no other way be prevented, or when reflection has shown 
that abuses exist, which it would be a breach of duty not to at- 
tempt removing. We believe that no reader will rise from the 
perusal of his able, pious, and interesting work, without an inti- 
mate persuasion that he has been contemplating the genuine 
and heartfelt sentiments of one who writes in the discharge of a 
solemn duty ;—who would be the very last man in all England 
to approve, or even to endure, the ribaldry with which the Esta- 
blished Church is so frequently assailed, and who has nothing 
in common even with the more temperate and argumentative 
of its opponents. 

The time at which this publication appears is also calculated 
to arrest our attention. The state of the Church has never, at any 
period since the Reformation, excited more general and more 
anxious solicitude. The admitted abuses of the establishment 
are as anxiously canvassed by its adversaries, as its merits are 
strenuously asserted by its friends; with this difference, how- 
ever, that among the latter scarcely any can be found hardy 
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enough to deny that some reform is wanted, while a very large 
proportion of the former are disposed to allow it little if any 
praise. The state of Ireland, where every question almost, in 
political controversy, bears immediate reference to some eccle- 
siastical abuse, and all men are agreed, that as they now exist, 
things cannot by possibility go on, renders the discussion, and 
the speedy settlement of this great question, no longer a matter 
of choice. But if that part of the empire could be wholly left 
out of view, the people of this country have become resolved, 
that the evils allowed to exist in our own Church shall no long- 
er be suffered to pass uncensured, or to remain without a re- 
medy. At a moment when so many uncompromising ene- 
mies of the Establishment were preparing for extremities, and 
seemed anxious that its supporters should cling to every part of 
the system, which to reform is assuredly to strengthen, one of 
its most strenuous and sincerely attached friends comes forward 
with proposals of reformation, which might satisfy the desires 
of very unsparing reformers, but which assuredly are enough 
to prove that all churchmen are not bigoted and blind in their 
devotion to the Establishment, and that the most zealous and 
pious of their body are resolved to render the institutions which 
they most tenderly cherish more worthy of their regards. 

The work of Lord Henley has been received not only with the 
respect which its own merits, and those of the noble author, 
were entitled to command, but with all the attention which the 
extraordinary interest of the subject was calculated to excite. 
That it has turned the thoughts of the clergy towards the great 
topics of Church Reform, we cannot take upon ourselves to 
affirm ; because there can be no doubt, that long before it ap- 
peared, these must have engrossed their serious attention. But 
this well-timed publication has undoubtedly had the effect of 
rousing many to active exertion, who before might deem the 
time for precautionary measures not arrived ; and the absolute 
necessity of immediate steps being taken to provide for the safety 
of the building by increasing its strength, and obtaining addi- 
tional support, has been, since Lord Henley’s work appeared, 
almost universally acknowledged, having before been generally 
felt. 

To a work thus rendered peculiarly interesting, in whatever 
light it may be viewed, we shall now solicit the best attention 
of our readers; and we certainly have in our contemplation 
rather those of them whose lot is cast in England, than our 
own countrymen. Assuredly little argument is required to con- 
vince any Presbyterian that great reforms are necessary in the 
Anglican Church. It isa grievous mistake indeed, which some 
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very inaccurate observers and superficial thinkers are apt to 
make, who conclude that Scotchmen are all willing to see the 
Church of England destroyed, because their own Establishment 
is abhorrent of Episcopacy. They, and we believe we should be 
warranted in adding, the bulk of English dissenters also, have 
no enmity to the institution itself; they only desire to sce its 
abuses reformed. But both the one class and the other are na- 
turally more ready to admit the existence of those abuses than 
the members of the establishment can be; some of whom bene- 
fit by them, and others become blind to them through habit. 
To such, the work of Lord Henley is especially addressed. 

He sets out with stating at once, ‘ the most prominent evil in 
‘ the Church,’ namely, the non-residence of the clergy, and the 
system of pluralities. By the returns of 1827, it appears, that 
of 10,533 benefices in England and Wales, there were only 4413 
served by actually residing clergymen; and 6003, including 
those where the incumbent did the duty, without the kind of 
residence required by law. It follows, that the duty in 4530 
parishes is performed by curates ;—one sometimes serving two 
churches; we find the total number of curates for the same 
year, in another Parliamentary return, is only 4254; and 
as this includes the many cases where a resident parson has a 
curate, there must be several hundred parishes which have 
neither incumbent nor curate residing in them. If we now turn 
to the provision made for those humble but most deserving 
labourers in the vineyard, we shall find a strange spectacle pre- 
sented to our contemplation. No less than 2999, cr about three- 
fourths of their whole number, have less than L.100 a-year. 
Now the wisdom of government has settled, that in the poorer 
and cheaper country of Scotland, no clergyman shall have less 
than L.150 a-year. But L.100, even in England, is affluence 
compared with what many of those excellent and useful men 
possess. There are 1970 who have less than L.70—that is, less 
than a livery servant costs for wages, board-wages, and clothes : 
689 have under L.50, that is, have less than a carpenter earns in 
country places. Nay, not a few receive less than the wages of 
common day-labourers; for 248 have under L.40, and 69 less 
than L.30. 

But he would commit a very great mistake who should sup- 
pose, that all this non-residence of incumbents is owing to their 
overgrown pluralities ; and that the inadequate payment of the 
curate is always voluntary on the parson’s part. The livings 
themselves are of values grossly unequal, and many of them as 
poor as the curacies we have mentioned. In fact, if we take the 
minimum of the Scotch church, L.150, and make that the stand- 
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ard, it happens that there are many more livings than curacies 
that fall short of it; there being, of the former, 4361 under the 
yearly value of L.150, and of curates, 3859, who receive less 
than that sum. No less than 1350 livings are below L.70, and 
some go so low as L.10 and L.12. These values, too, are taken 
from a return made in 1815; and there cannot be any. doubt 
that almost all have greatly fallen since then. Moreover, resi- 
dence is rendered in many cases impossible by the want of par- 
sonages ;—2626 livings have none at all, and 2183 have houses 
worth two or three pounds a-year, and unfit for a clergyman’s 
dwelling. Lord Henley most justly regards this as a state of 
things which ought not to be endured; and he holds, that even 
if the revenues of the church did not furnish sufficient where- 
withal to endow its ministers, the state should supply the defi- 
ciency—an expedient, however, to which he does not deem it 
necessary to have recourse. His remarks upon the delegation 
of the spiritual office to curates, and upon the want of adequate 
endowments, and means of residence, are well deserving of 
attention. 


‘ Nothing, in fact, evinces so strongly how much wiser the children 
of this world are in their generation than the children of light, as the 
strictness with which mankind compel the performance of duties upon 
which their secular and pecuniary interests depend, as compared with 
the vague and languid attention which they are satisfied to exact from 
those, to whom spiritual and eternal concerns are intrusted. In what 
department, either of public or private trust, except the Church, has 
the system of executing important functions by deputy ever been ex- 
tensively permitted? Yet most other professions are equally over- 
stocked with candidates for employment, as competent to discharge 
the duties of all stations in those professions as any of the actual pos- 
sessors of them, and who would willingly consent to perform those 
duties for a quarter, an eighth, or a tenth of the remuneration appointed 
for them. But who could endure to hear of a judge or stipendiary 
magistrate, a confidential manager or clerk in a great public or private 
office, a medical attendant on a hospital or infirmary, Ielensting, with- 
out scruple on his own part, and without instant remonstrance on the 
part of those who were interested to compel his services, the entire 
performance of all his duties to a substitute, whom he might reward 
with a small fraction of his own stipulated emoluments? Yet that 
which would be thought so intolerable an abuse where public health, 
or justice, or worldly interests alone are concerned, is not only en- 
dured, but frequently and strenuously defended, where no less a con- 
fidence is reposed, than the care of the present holiness and eternal 
welfare of hundreds. This is an evil which cannot be tolerated. We 
ask only for God, what man exacts for man. If the excellence and 
merits of the deputy are not permitted, in earthly trusts, to justify 
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the absence and neglect of the principal, neither let them have that 
effect in heavenly. 

‘ The admirable and conscientious Bishop Burnet, in his Valedic- 
tory Address to his Church and Country, uses the following indignant 
remonstrance on this subject. “I do not enter into the scandalous 
practices of non-residence and pluralities, which are sheltered by so 
many colours of law among us: whereas the Church of Rome, from 
which we had those and many other abuses, has freed herself from 
this, under which we still labour, to our great and just reproach. How 
long, how long shall this be the peculiar disgrace of our Church, which, 
for aught I know, is the only Church in the world that tolerates it ?”’ 


We cite the following passage, both for its own merits, and for 
the striking references which it contains to Lord Bacon’s high 
authority. 


‘It seems astonishing that this great and understanding nation, 
should permit such a continual violation of the spirit and letter of Chris- 
tianity to exist in its very bosom. That while so many thousands are 
annually raised by voluntary subscription to send forth Missionaries 
into the remotest corners of the world, we should dole out the reve- 
nues of the National Church in so unequal a manner, that more than 
4000 of its districts are unable to support a minister in the decent 
habits and respectability of a gentleman. And that while we have 
millions at home who are living in total alienation from the sanctions 
and comforts of religion, we should “sow beside all waters” except 
those whose borders have the first claims for our culture. 

‘« These things ought not so to be,” and if there were no overgrown 
and unwieldy endowments in the Church; if there were no sinecures, 
the existence of which brings discredit on the Establishment, no pay- 
ments utterly disproportionate to any service that is rendered for them, 
these details would have established a right to require the Legislature 
to devote a grant, or a series of annual grants, to this great exigency. 

‘« For,” as observed by Lord Bacon, “all the Parliaments since the 
27th and 3lst of Henry VIII., who gave away impropriations from 
the Church, seem to stand in a sort obnoxious and obliged to God in 
conscience to do somewhat for the Church to reduce the patrimon 
thereof to a competence. For since they have debarred Christ's wife 
of a great part of her dowry, it were reason they made her a compe- 
tent jointure.” 

‘ The Legislature cannot be too frequently reminded, in looking at 
our 4000 almost unendowed benefices, and our 4800 houseless livings, 
that, in the language of the same illustrious person, “ It is a constitu- 
tion of the Divine Law, from which human laws cannot derogate, that 
those which feed the flock should live of the flock; that those that 
serve at the altar should live at the altar; that those which dispense 
spiritual things should reap spiritual things; of which it is also an 
appendix that the proportion of the maintenance be not small or ne- 
cessitous, but plentiful and liberal.’” 


We now come to the most important part of the subject—the 
remedy for evils, the existence and the magnitude of which can- 
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not be denied. Justly deeming it vain to expect that in the 
present state of our burdened finances, and in the universally 
prevailing temper of men’s minds, any augmentation of the 
endowments of the Church could be proposed with any chance 
of success, our author sets himself to enquire in what way its 
actual revenues may be distributed more equally, so as to reduce 
the amount of the mischiefs complained of, to render plurali- 
ties and non-residence no longer necessary ; and, removing the 
necessity, to take away the only excuse for such a practice. 

The revenues of the Church consist of three portions—those 
of the Parochial Clergy, the Bishops, and the Chapters. Our 
author considers them in their order. 

The revenues of the parochial clergy, he thinks, cannot be 
touched ;—that is, he sees insuperable objections to taking in 
any way from one living to increase another. For suppose the 
course to be followed which was taken by Queen Anne: She 
gave up, as is well known, the tenths and first fruits, transfer- 
red from the Pope to the crown at the Reformation, to aug- 
ment the small livings; and some have suggested that there 
should be a new valuation, so as to take the real value, and not 
the value of the year 1535 (26th Hen. VIII). No doubt such a plan 
would speedily augment the small livings; but it would be an 
inroad upon property in both cases; and as to the first fruits, 
it would, he contends, expose every incumbent to the most 
serious distress,—taking from him his income during the time 
of greatest pressure,—the year of coming to his preferment, 
and thus making him begin his residence under a load of 
debt. But even the increase of the tenths, though less hard 
upon the incumbent, would be an interference, according to 
our author, with the rights of the patron, in whom the advow- 
son is vested. There seems no reason why one proprietor 
should give up part of his living, because another has a living 
of much smaller amount; nor why one class of proprietors, 
the patrons of considerable benefices, should alone of all the 
community be taxed to provide for a deficiency in the funds of 
the Church. Our author thinks, too, that it is extremely use- 
ful to a community of some extent to have a resident clergy- 
man with an ample income ; observing that it would be ‘ one of 
‘ the greatest blessings which could be conferred, if wheresoever 
‘ there was a population of 1500 or 2000 souls, a beneficed cler- 
‘ gyman, with an endowment of from L.800 to L.1200 a-year, 
‘ were placed in the midst of it ;? and he thinks that taking even 
a 9th or 10th from so large an income would materially lessen 
the salutary influence of their pastor. We own that the force 
of this objection does not strike us. In the first place, the great 
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livings are not in point of fact so distributed as to produce the 
good which Lord Henley has in view. Many of the richest— 
we might say the greater number of them—are in places where 
no large body of inhabitants is to be found. But, next, we can- 
not see the necessity of making such endowments general. 
Some, or even a considerable number, there ought to be, in 
order to attract learned and able men to the service of the sanc- 
tuary; but the great bulk ought to afford a decent competency, 
and no more. 

If the establishment could be so moulded as to leave none with 
less than L.300 or L.350 a-year, though few beside the digni- 
taries had more, it cannot be contended that an inferior race of 
clergymen would fill its benefices. This, or some such arrange- 
ment as this, is unquestionably what ought to be aimed at, al- 
though there are very great difficulties in the way of its attain- 
ment; and accordingly, all must agree with the noble author, 
that the property of advowsons being vested in lay individuals in 
80 great a proportion, presents a very formidable obstacle to any 
measure of immediate equalization. He has not stated this pro- 
portion ; but we believe the following particulars will be found 
not very wide of the truth. Taking the livings at 11,300, in 
round numbers, the crown by itself, or through the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has about 
990; the two universities 760; and the Bishops and Chapters 
about 2280,—making in all something above 4000 in the hands 
of these great corporations, and leaving about 7300 in the 
hands of lay patrons ; of whom by far the greater number, cer- 
tainly nearer seven than six thousand, are individuals. Of the 
4000, three-fifths are vicarages, and only two-fifths rectories ; 
but this proportion varies remarkably, according to the corpora- 
tion holding the patronage. In the crown and university livings 
the rectories are more numerous than the vicarages, in the pro- 
portion of five to four; but in the livings of the Bishops and 
Chapters there are two vicarages for one rectory; and of the 
livings in the hands of lay patrons the rectories and vicarages 
may be nearly equal. It seems plain, therefore, that whether by 
raising the valuation of the tenths and first-fruits, or by any 
other more sweeping process, the equalization, as far as the 
revenues of the parochial clergy are to supply the means, could 
only be partially affected,—there being 7000 which must be ex- 
empted from the operation. it seems, however, equally clear, 
that the other 4000 might immediately be subjected to it; and 
this would raise ali the very poor livings in the gift of the crown, 
the universities, and the chapters; and might possibly furnish 
the means of increasing a number of those in the hands of lay 
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patrons, who in cases where several very unequal livings belong 
to the same person, may, in consideration of aid thus afforded, 
assist further in equalizing. We therefore would by no means 
reject the help to be derived from the first resource enumerated 
by our author—the parochial clergy’s funds ; although certainly 
it is quite inadequate to perform the whole of the service re- 
quired. 

We have said nothing upon Lord Henley’s strong opinion in 
favour of existing interests, because we think it in the main well- 
grounded ; and that where there exists any doubt, this is the side 
to which the legislature should always incline. As far as regards 
the vested interests of the incumbents, all will readily admit the 
principle. As nothing could be more unjust, nay, more cruel, 
than depriving of their benefices, or any part of their benefices, * 
the men who have been in the actual enjoyment of them, and 
formed their schemes of life upon the footing of their possession, 
so we may be well assured that nothing could more effectually 
or more speedily alienate all good and all reasonable men from 
the plan of which such harsh and violent expedients formed a 
part. It is always, however, to be kept in mind, that the case 
of the patron and of the incumbent are not quite the same. The 
somewhat anomalous kind of property enjoyed by the patrons, 
whom the law debars, generally speaking, from making any 
direct profit of it, is aright to exercise a sort of public trust, 
without any personal benefit. It is a right which men prize, 
and therefore will give a price for; but unless by something like 
a fraud upon the law, no direct advantage can be reaped from 
the exercise of this right. It has been very frequently inter- 
fered with by the Legislature, and in such a way as to affect its 
value in the market; but in a way quite consonant to its nature 
as connected with the public interests. Laws requiring the 
incumbent to reside, or to pay a curate a certain stipend, dimi- 
nish the value of the advowson ; and yet these have been made 
once and again. Indeed, even the property which the incum- 
bent has in his benefice, differs from ordinary property, inas- 
much as it is connected with the performance of certain public 
duties ; and the legislature may not only take steps for securing 


* This remark ought not to include the levying a very small propor- 
tional sum, more like a tax than an appropriation. Accordingly Dr Bur- 
ton, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, 
propases taking something annually from each living of above L.200, ac- 
cording to 2 graduated scale, beginning with L.1, and going on to L.20, 
not per cent, but altogether, 
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the due performance of these, but may deal with the benefice in 
order to attain that security the more effectually. While, there- 
fore, due tenderness is shown to the rights of existing incum- 
bents, it does not seem inconsistent with the rights of the patron 
to regulate the enjoyment of the benefice prospectively, so as to 
insure the due discharge of the duties. We hardly think it 
would be going too far to hold, that the owner of two advowsona, 
one larger than necessary, and the other so inconsiderable as to 
preclude the due discharge of the pastoral duties, should be call- 
ed upon to suffer a reduction of the one, and a proportional 
augmentation of the other. Our author disclaims, at least by 
the tenor of his reasoning, any such idea; but we doubt if it would 
be found upon examination at all repugnant to the nature of the 
property in advowsons. He seems to think the due augmenta- 
tion of the smaller livings can be effected without having re- 
course to the funds of the parochial clergy at all, and conse 
quently without coming in any conflict with the patrons, either 
lay or clerical. Accordingly he proceeds to the next head of 
church property—the revenues of the Bishops. Estimating 
those at L.163,000 a-year, he considers them not more than ade- 
quate to support the just and necessary expenses of their emi- 
nent stations. We may remark, however, that even without 
deducting from the actual income of those high dignitaries, the 
state might derive very considerable funds in the course of a few 
years. By commuting for a fixed salary the casual profits from 
fines, upon which the Sees principally depend, the Bishops would 
be paid more regularly, and in a way better adapted to promote 
habits of economy; and the state would receive in a short time 
the full value of the Episcopal estates. But it may by some be 
questioned whether further aid might not be derived from this 
source, independent of the benefit accruing from the future im- 
provement of the Episcopal estates. 

But the revenues of the Chapters are the funds to which our 
author exclusively looks for the means of augmenting small 
livings; and if he has been tender with respect to the incomes 
of Bishops and Parochial Clergy, who have important and la- 
borious duties to perform, he by no means shows the same for 
bearance where the holders of the office render little or no ser= 
vice in return for great gains. The Chapter revenues, including 
those of collegiate churches, are estimated at between L.250,000, 
and L.300,000 a-year; and were the estates in the hands of the 
Crown, they would soon fetch double that amount. The holders 
of these ample funds receive them in the greatest variety of pro= 
portions—one dignity being so high as L.8,000, (our author 
might have gone beyond that amount,) and some being little 
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better than nominal in respect of emolument. He gives the fol- 
lowing description of the duties performed :— 

‘ This is a revenue considerably exceeding one-sixth of the estima- 
ted income of all the Parochial Gage of England and Wales ; and it 
becomes material, in prosecution of our investigation, to enquire what 
the services are, in return for which so large an amount of income is 

id. These services will be found to be fully comprised in the fol- 

owing catalogue :—a stated number of days and nights passed in the 

residence: a certain number of attendances at morning and evening 
service on week days ; and in some cathedrals a few sermons on Sun- 
days and Festivals. 

‘ The period of residence is adjusted in a most capricious and mis- 
chievous mode. It lately appeared in the course of a discussion 
in the House of Lords, that, in one Chapter, a Prebendary, from the 
circumstance of being Sub-dean, might be compelled to an uninter- 
rupted residence of twelve consecutive months, and, accordingly, an 
active and very valuable person was taken (under the baneful sys- 
tem of Pluralities) from one of the most extensive and interesting 
scenes of Christian exertion in the metropolis, to waste his energies 
for several months in a country town on a comparative sinecure. 
In some Chapters the requisite residence is three months, in others 
two, and often only one. In some again, it would appear that 
even this is not required. The late Farl of Bridgewater drew the 
magnificent income of one of the Golden Stalls of Durham while 
living at Paris. And in another Chapter it is possible for a person 
never even to have seen the inside of the cathedral since the day he 
read himself in, and to have been in the receipt of an income equal to 
eight or ten small livings for upwards of a quarter of a century, with- 
out performing any one duty of office whatsoever. 

‘ Many of these individuals are, indisputably, valuable and diligent 
labourers, who in other places, and in other modes, have rendered or 
are rendering good service to the Church. But here they have no 
sphere or means of usefulness. They are connected with no poor, 
who look up to them as their protectors and guides ; they have no sick 
and dying to pray with; no children to catechize; no flock towards 
whom the sympathies and affections of a pastor can be called forth. 
The most important offering to God’s glory and service, is a formal 
attendance on a cold and pompous ceremonial.’ 


He then states, with exemplary fairness, the arguments urged 
in defence of those sinecures—namely, that they attract men of 
family to the church as a profession, and that they furnish the 
means of rewarding learned men, and engaging their services 
for the Church and for religion. To these arguments he gives 
what appears a satisfactory answer. He considers them as ap- 
plicable only against a scheme which would reduce the Church 
to a low level of emolument, in requital of real services. But as 
he is the advocate of a liberal provision for such services, he 
holds that to be sufficient for attracting to the clerical profession 
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all whose accession would be a benefit. To abolish sinecures in 
the Church, then, to prohibit pluralities, and to impose residence 
upon all classes of the clergy, are the main principles of Lord 
Henley’s proposed reform. He proceeds thus :— 

He would vest in a corporation, partly consisting of salaried 
officers, and partly of great officers in Church and in State, all 
the revenues of the Bishops and of the Chapters and Collegiate 
Churches, as each life drops, of the present occupants. Out of 
those funds he proposes to pay the Bishops’ salaries, and that 
these should be equal, namely L.5000 ; thus getting rid of the evil 
of translations, so long and so justly complained of : but he is 
for making London L.10,000, Durham L.8000, and Winchester 
L.7000; and for giving the two Archbishops L.15,000 and 
L.12,000 respectively. He proposes also to add two sees for the 
relief of the overburdened and scattered diocese of Lincoln, and 
relieving those of York and Litchfield. 

He next proposes that the Cathedral duties shall be done by 
a Dean, with the assistance of two chaplains. To the former, 
he allows salaries varying from L.1000 to L.1200 and L.1800 ; 
to the latter L.200: he conceives that all the prebends or canon- 
ries may be abolished, except such as can be united to populous 
parishes in the city of the Cathedral they belong to; and then 
those stalls may, he thinks, be continued, as they can supply the 
means of parochial ministry to such parishes. 

The surplus revenue, after providing for the Deans, Chaplains, 
and continued Prebendaries, he reckons at L.150,000; and this 
he would appropriate to the augmentation of country livings, and 
building new churches and rectories. 

Unless where a living is under L.400 a-year, Lord Henley 
is clear that no plurality should be allowed; and he proposes to 
enforce residence throughout the church—extending it to Deans 
and to Bishops—all of whom should be bound to reside nine 
months in the year, as well as the parish Priests. He also 
would prohibit the translation of Bishops from one see to an- 
other, only suffering them to be translated to the Archbishop- 
rics. After a Prelate has served fifteen years, and attained the 
age of seventy, or if he be disabled, our author considers that a 
retiring provision should be allowed—L.3000 to a Bishop, and 
L.4000 to the Primates. 

These are undoubtedly large changes in the Hierarchy, and 
such as, generally speaking, meet the very brunt of the objec- 
tions to its abuses and imperfections. But we question if an 
of them, or all of them together, be destined to excite as muc 
opposition as the one we are about to mention, although it cer- 
tainly is of far less magnitude than many of the others. Our 
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author strongly inclines to exclude Bishops from a seat in Par- 
liament; proposing that a commission shall be appointed to 
enquire how this may best be accomplished, and under what 
new regulations the Convocation may be suffered again to meet 
for the despatch of business. He discusses the matter with his 
accustomed ability and knowledge of the subject, and with the 
candour which never forsakes him; for nothing can be more 
exemplary than the fairness and calmness with which he treats 
the questions most calculated to rouse his zeal; and the reader 
must feel convinced at every step, that he is accompanying one 
only bent eagerly upon the pursuit of truth, and ready to make 
all sacrifices to attain it. 

He begins by considering the parliamentary privileges of 
Bishops on the high ground of lawfulness, according to the 
letter and spirit of the Christian dispensation. Our Saviour 
has declared that ‘ his kingdom is not of this world ;’ he refused 
to exercise functions which involved a meddling with temporal 
matters, or interference with authority; and both his apostles 
and their successors for some ages abstained from all concern 
with worldly power. Yet what, asks our author, can be more 
clearly ‘a kingdom of this world’ than the legislative and judi- 
cial office in its supreme degree, and the power of approving and 
rejecting all the political acts of the government? But he does 
not rest his objection on this view alone: aware of the argument 
so powerfully urged as to the parliamentary rights of the prelacy 
being necessary for the protection of the Church, or—as it has 
sometimes been put epigrammatically enough—the expediency 
of making, not the Church political, but the State religious, 
Lord Henley denies the tendency of the privilege in question to 
strengthen the establishment. The union of the Bishops would 
form but a very small minority in the House of Lords; and 
they are wholly unable to resist a general concurrence of that 
body, or even a strong feeling in the Commons and in the 
country, though the votes of the Lords may be more nearly ba- 
lanced. Yet the argument for their having seats in Parliament 
presupposes the Church to be in danger, from a strong disposi- 
tion against it prevailing either in the Lords, or in the Commons, 
and in the Country. If it prevails only in the country, the two 
Houses of Parliament will be strong enough to defend the 
Church, without the aid of the Episcopal bench; if either or 
both Houses should declare against the Church, the votes of the 
Prelates would not turn the scale. The argument, however, on 
which he seems to lay the most stress, is ably stated in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

* In the next place, no one can have attended a debate in that assem- 
bly, when the passions of the combatants have been excited by that 
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intense degree of party virulence and animosity, which prevails when 
measures of more than ordinary interest are discussed, without feeling 
that it is an arena where the ministers of a religion of love and good- 
will to man, can scarcely with propriety be spectators. But if, as is 
sometimes the case, and most fatally for the interests of Christianity, 
they descend from the tone of plain and simple exposition of their 
sentiments, and become themselves the gladiators in the strife of bit- 
terness and personality, a hateful spectacle of some of the worst pas- 
sions of our nature is presented, and a scandal is given in the most 
conspicuous assembly in the realm. 

‘ And as nothing has a more certain effect in secularizing the Church, 
than the introduction of politics into it, so nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to lower it in the estimation of the people. One reason why 
our judges are so justly popular, is their very general separation from 
all party violence and political litigation. The admixture of the mi- 
nisters of religion in politics, is bad every way. If, as is the natural 
inclination of religious men, of men looking beyond this present scene, 
and caring for nothing while they continue in it but the maintenance 
of good government and order, they keep aloof from the transitory 
squabbles of party, and support the Administration of the day, they 
incur the charge of servility, and perhaps of tergiversation. If, on the 
other hand, they embark in a systematic course of opposition, they 
seem to be violating those commands which inculcate submission to 
the powers that be, and which declare resistance to such powers to be 
resistance to the ordinance of God. If they find it their duty to with- 
stand the loud and earnest desires of the great mass of the people, oe 
are pursued by a “ hunt of obloquy,” which is of infinite evil, in 
respects and which turns into persecutors and revilers those who 
ought to “ esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake.”’ 


But if the Prelates are to be excluded from Parliament, our 
author thinks that the Church should have its Assembly to 
handle Ecclesiastical affairs ; and that the Convocation, though 
liable to many objections from the imperfections in its con- 
stitution, may be remodelled so as to ane more safely and 
conveniently the office of providing for the government, and 
watching over the interests of the establishment. We confess 
that we here see very great difficulties. They who consider it 
as natural and easy that there should be a General Assembly of 
the Church in England, because we have one in Scotland, and 
because the English sects have their assemblies, do not suffi- 
ciently weigh the fundamental difference between the constitu- 
tion of the English University, and the Presbyterian scheme of 
Church Government. The powers vested in our Church 
Courts reside, in England, with the Prelates: and our General 
Assembly is a court of appeal from the local judicatories, as well 
as a conference in which the general interests of the Church are 
discussed and provided for. But suppose the Convocation in 
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England were confined to such general discussions, it is easy to 
foresee the conflicts with the legislature which must be engen- 
dered ; and as easy to see that those conflicts must end in the 
weaker body going to the wall. A display of the will without 
the power would not tend to elevate the Convocation. But in 
the present temper of men’s minds,—and we speak not of any 
temporary or passing feelings which late events may have pro- 
duced, but of the disinclination towards all assumptions of 
power by churchmen, which has been long growing up, and is 
now very general,—we could hardly hope that the debates of 
the Ecclesiastical Parliament, and the powers exercised or 
claimed by them, would fail to be an object of extreme jealousy 
with the country. 

Even if the commutation and extinction of Tithe should have 
removed the grand cause of dissension between the clerical and 
lay orders of the community, it is not easy to expect that the 
new assembly should find much favour with the people. All 
the forbearance and circumspection which it could exert, would 
still fail to reconcile men’s minds to its operations, and to dis- 
arm their jealousy of its interference, direct or indirect, with 
secular affairs. For years, this jealousy would of necessity be 
felt; and must tend, at least during that period, to weaken the 
hold which the Church has over the people—nay, to beget posi- 
tive dislike to it. But it is precisely during this first period, 
after the exclusion of the Prelates from Parliament, that the 
services of the Convocation will be most wanted to supply the 
loss of direct political power. So that even were we to admit 
the possibility of its prudence and discretion afterwards gaining 
over the public confidence, the acquisition would come too late. 
Indeed it seems reasonable to expect that the existence of 
such a body in active operation would weaken instead of 
strengthening the Church; and would thus increase the mis- 
chiefs alleged, perhaps justly, to have arisen from the parlia- 
mentary privileges of the Bishops. If this opinion touching 
the Episcopal Bench is well founded, there is no substitute 
required, upon its abolition, as far at least as the security of the 
Church is concerned; for a cause of weakness is removed, not 
a prop taken away. Lord Henley seems to admit this in the 
concluding passage of this discussion, where he allows, that 
even if the Convocation should not be so modelled as to afford a 
compensation to the Hierarchy for the loss of direct parliamen- 
tary power, still that Hierarchy would gain in real strength by 
the abandonment of this power, and by ‘ severing the unna- 
‘ tural alliance between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom 
* of the world,’ The real influence of the Church he holds to 
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depend, not on the votes of a few political Peers, but in the 
habits and affections of the people, strengthened by the Church’s 
desire to perform its duties faithfully, and to work out its refor- 
mation effectually. Thus armed, ‘ she may rely with confidence 
‘ on Parliament, and permit the hierarchy, unpolluted by poli- 
‘ tics, to apply its undivided energies to that sacred object to 
‘ which it should be exclusively devoted.’ 

We have given the argument upon this part of Lord Henley’s 
plan at the greater length, because it is the branch most likely 
to excite animadversion ; and we confess that it does not appear 
to us so free from difficulty as most of his other propositions. 
What we chiefly pause upon is, the exclusion of one great body, 
—one important interest in the state, from all direct participa- 
tion in its legislative proceedings. For we take for granted that 
our author would by no means leave the door of the Lower 
House open to those against whom he had shut that of the 
Upper. Neither Bishop nor Priest, we conclude, are to be eligible 
as representatives. Indeed, all the objections that apply to 
their admissibility in the Lords, are equally applicable to their 
sitting in the Commons, with this addition, that the clerical cha- 
racter seems peculiarly ill suited to the work of a Canvass and 
the service of the Hustings. Is, then, the clerical interest to 
have no direct voice in Parliament? Possibly this exclusion, 
though anomalous in our representative system, may be neces- 
sary to avoid greater anomalies and worse evils. Possibly, it 
may be the only means of protecting religion from the contami- 
nation of secular politics ; and preventing those very mischiefs 
from being wrought,—the growth of irreligious feelings, and 
the degeneracy of religion into fanaticism,—to guard against 
which is the chief object of founding and maintaining a national 
endowment. 

There is a suggestion thrown out by Lord Henley, rather 
than a proposal forming part of his plan, which certainly de- 
serves much consideration—upon the disposal of Church Patron- 
age—at least that portion of it which is vested in the Crown, 
and is now substantially bestowed by the ministers of state. 
This comprises not only all the Bishoprics, but all the Dean- 
eries, except the four inconsiderable ones in Wales, 74 stalls, 
552 rectories, and 436 vicarages—in all, 1117 pieces of prefer- 
ment, among which are the greatest both in power and emolu- 
ment. As long as government is administered by men whose 
views must needs be more directed to secular than to clerical 
affairs, it is evident that political considerations must frequent- 
ly enter into the distribution of all this important patronage. 
Perhaps it may even be contended that the affairs of the state 
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could not be conducted, without some such support being lent 
to the influence of the crown. But according to our author, the 
interests of religion, especially if all direct interference of its 
professors with parliamentary proceedings were at an end, seem 
to require, that other views should alone preside over the ap- 
pointment both of Prelates and of inferior functionaries of the 
Church. King William, it is well known, being ignorant of 
ecclesiastical affairs in England, left the disposal of his patron- 
age to the Queen, who acted chiefly according to Archbishop 
Tillotson’s advice; and after her death he left it to a commis- 
sion of the Archbishops and four Bishops.* Our author thinks 
that these prelates, joined with some laymen, might convenient- 
ly be intrusted with the recommendation to all preferments 
directly or indirectly in the crown ;—a suggestion deserving 
much consideration, but in acceding to which, we feel great dif- 
ficulty ; when we regard the tendency of such Boards either to 
abdicate their authority, and leave all in the hands of one or 
two individuals, or to become (as in this case would be far more 
likely) the scene of compromise, mutual accommodation, and 
jobbing. Lord Henley is not insensible to the force of this ob- 
jection ; but he thinks, which we do not, that, at all events, the 
influence of politics would be excluded. 

In closing our account of this publication, we need not repeat 
our avowal of those feelings of deep respect for its author, with 
which every page is calculated to impress the reader. But it is 
of far more importance, and we are confident will by him be so 
deemed, to observe the concurrence with which his views have 
been received—not, indeed, as regards the details of his reme- 
dies—but at least as regards his description of the evil, and, we 
may add, the necessity of an ample and effectual application of 
correctives, for the sake of the establishment which he so zea- 
lously and so honestly defends. This sentiment is not confined to 
mere political reformers ; it is assuredly not confined to enemies 
of the Established Church; perhaps it is not shared by them,— 
certainly not in the way in which our author, and those who 
agree with him, entertain it. But that it now has spread itself 
rapidly and most extensively among the fast friends of the Esta- 
blishment, cannot be doubted; and they feel it the most strongly 
and practically whose attachment to that establishment is the 
least mixed with political prejudice and partialities,—they, in a 
word, who consider the subject in a religious, and not ina poli- 


* This refers only, of course, to the patronage directly vested in the 
Crown, and not to that of the Great Seal and the Duchy. 
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tical light. Addresses of clergymen, associations of clergymen, 
public meetings of clergymen, all with a view to obtain such re- 
forms as may render the Church more secure, betoken a deep 
sense of the necessity which seems to exist of placing that vene- 
rable fabric upon a broader and sounder foundation,—one both 
fitted for the times in which we live, and the state of society in 
which its lot is cast. We leave the whole subject to the dispas- 
sionate consideration of our English readers, and especially of 
those who are members of that Establishment. 

Justice to both sides of the question makes it fitting that we 
should refer our readers to the works which take a different 
view from that we have been considering in Lord Hen- 
ley’s Tract. We doubt if there be any, at least any deserving 
the least attention, which resist all reformation, and wholly deny 
the existence of others. But Dr Burton, to whom we have 
already referred, differs materially with Lord Henley upon the 
best mode of applying a remedy. He is desirous of making 
all considerable livings contribute to the augmentation of the 
small ones, according to their real value; and Mr Miller, in an 
able pamphlet, extends this to the first fruits. Dr Burton has 
replied to Lord Henley in a second pamphlet, illustrating his 
views in greater detail ; and both his publications deserve great 
attention. 

One of the ablest tracts to which this question has given rise, 
is entitled, ‘ The Farmers and the Clergy.’ It consists of six 
Letters, addressed to the Farmers, on Tithes and Church Pro- 
perty ; and the principal object of the author is to expose the 
gross misrepresentations of its amount which have been cir- 
culated, to the no small injury of the cause they were intended 
to serve, and to the great discredit of their authors. They are 
traced and repelled in a very able and lively manner in this 
Tract, although it is impossible to agree with the author in all 
his statements; and still less can we go along with him in all 
his remarks. One of the latter we feel bound, as good Scotch- 
men, to deny; conceiving it to contain a very inaccurate re- 
presentation of the effects produced by our Church Establish- 
ment, the moderate revenues of which, the author thinks, pre- 
vent able and learned men from going into it. ‘I believe,’ he 
says, ‘ very many of its ministers to be excellent and exemplary 
‘men, but it has had few writers of any celebrity; and they 
‘ have almost all been persons called away from their livings to 
‘ public stations in the Universities.’ Now, we deny this entirely. 
In the course of the last half of the eighteenth century, that 
church numbered among her ministers, Robertson, Reid, 


Campbell, Blair, Watson, Fergusson, Small, Gerrard, Blair, 
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(the poet), Playfair,—and the list might be extended. All these 
men attained great eminence in Letters, wholly independently 
of their theological pursuits. Taking the proportional num- 
bers of clergymen in the two countries, more than a hundred 
English divines must be produced by the author, who have, 
during the above period, acquired as great distinction in the 
literary or scientific world as those Scotch ministers, before it 
can be argued that our frugal Establishment has a less tendency 
to attract genius than the well-endowed livings of her more 
splendid sister. The sort of qualification introduced by the 
author into his proposition is really quite immaterial. If these emi- 
nent men were educated for the Scotch Church, and held prefer- 
ment in it, their being afterwards attached to the Universities was 
only one consequence of the celebrity which they had acquired. 
Thus Dr Robertson wrote his History of Scotland, by many 
thought his best work, and certainly one that comefs near the 
excellence of ancient historical composition as any production of 
modern times, while he lived on a small benefice in East Lo- 
thian. He was an officiating member of the Church all bis life, 
and his academical emoluments never could have reached 
L.150 a-year. So, too, Dr Reid, while minister of a small be- 
nefice in Aberdeenshire, had distinguished himself by his first 
work, (in the Philosophical Transactions,) and had laid the 
foundation of the most original and important of all his wri- 
tings, and the groundwork of all the rest—his ‘ Inquiry.’ Almost 
all those we have named were men of Letters or of Science 
while clergymen merely, and before they had any University 
connexion. In truth, the constitution of the Scotch Universi- 
ties, without fellowships or residence, is such as to afford no 
direct encouragement to science, in the manner supposed 
by the author. In England, men are brought up to a Uni- 
versity as to a profession ; and many of these also taking orders, 
appear to be literary men belonging to the Church, whereas they 
really belong to the Universities. In Scotland it is not so; and 
this consideration increases the proportion of Scotch to English 
literary divines. 





Lives of Wycliffe. 


Art. X.—1. The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D. 
illustrated principally from his unpublished Manuscripts ; with 
a Preliminary View of the Papal System, and of the State of the 
Protestant Doctrine in Europe, to the Commencement of the 
Fourteenth Century. By Roserr Vaucuan. Second Edi- 
tion, much improved. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1831. 


2. The Life of Wiclif. By Cuartes Wexs Le Bas, M.A. Pro- 
fessor in the East-India College, Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. London: 1832. 


yo" Wyctirre is the most distinguished name in the eccle- 
siastical annals of his native country. The age to which 
he belonged was an age of intellectual darkness: for a religion 
which breathed peace and good-will to the human race, the per- 
severing arts of priestcraft had substituted a direful system of 
superstition, which perpetually aimed at enslaving the minds of 
men, and on many occasions disposed of their bodies with the 
most cold-blooded and unrelenting cruelty. The fabric of papal 
power had reached so gigantic a height, that it could rarely be 
assailed without the most imminent peril; but, in spite of the 
discouragements and dangers which awaited such an attempt, 
every age produced some individuals of intense devotedness to 
the cause of truth, who did not fail to testify against this Mys- 
tery of Iniquity. It was in the fourteenth century that the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness was heard from Wycliffe ; 
a man eminently skilled in the scholastic learning of his own 
time, and who adorned his doctrine by the tenor of a holy life. 
He was the great precursor of Luther, who appeared after an 
interval of one hundred and fifty years; and it may perhaps be 
safely affirmed, that to him the cause of reformation was more 
deeply indebted than to Luther himself. 

The history of Wycliffe is therefore closely blended with the 
history of his own country, and with that of the Christian 
church. The Popish historians, from the age of Walsingham 
to that of Lingard, have necessarily treated him as the worst of 
heretics; and some of the Protestant historians, particularly 
Milner, have not very clearly discerned the nature and the 
extent of his services in the greatest of all causes that can 
excite the energies of the human mind. His life has however 
been written, and his character vindicated, by authors of various 
denominations. In the year 1720, John Lewis, A.M., Vicar of 


Margate, published ‘ The History of the Life and Sufferings of 
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the Reverend and Learned John Wicliffe, D.D.’ This work 


is at least valuable for the extent of its research, and it has sup- 
plied all the succeeding biographers with a considerable propor- 
tion of their materiale. As a sequel to the Life of Wicliffe, he 
afterwards published ‘ The Life of the Learned and Right Reve- 
rend Reynold Pecock, S. T. P. Lord Bishop of St Asaph and 
Chichester, in the reign of King Henry VI.’ Both these works 
were elegantly reprinted at the university press of Oxford, in 
the year 1820. The next biographer of the great reformer was 
L. P. Wirth, who in 1753 published in the German language 
a history of the life, opinions, and writings of John Wycliffe,* 
and thus rendered his name and merits more familiarly known 
on the continent. In 1765, a popular account of him was pub- 
lished by Mr Gilpin, who performed a similar service for several 
other men eminent in their generation.t To his version of the 
New Testament, printed in 1810, the Rev. Mr Baber of the 
British Museum prefixed ‘ Memoirs of the Life, Opinions, and 
Writings of Dr Wiclif; and an Historical Account of the 
Saxon and English versions of the Scriptures, previous to the 
opening of the fifteenth century. The republication of this 
version seems to have excited a new interest respecting the cha- 
racter of the venerable translator, and several other biographies 
have since followed in more rapid succession. The next in 
order was an anonymous ‘ Life of John Wickliff,’ printed at 
Edinburgh in the year 1826. The first edition of Mr Vaughan’s 
work appeared in 1828; and a very brief ‘ Life of John Wyc- 
liffe,’ written by the Rev. Thomas Murray, was published at 
Edinburgh in 1829. 

All these biographers have their own share of merit; but the 
strenuous and well-directed labours of Mr Vaughan are such 
as entitle him to a very decided pre-eminence. In this age of 
flippant and flimsy compilation, it is highly gratifying to meet 
with something that reminds us of better times; to meet with 
a book which at once relates to a subject of real importance, 
and is prepared with a due mixture of ardent perseverance and 
judicious deliberation. To the old stock of biographical mate- 


* Jablonski Institutiones Historie Christiane, tom. i. p. 829. This 
learned historian describes Wycliffe as ‘ vir excellenti ingenio, magno 
animo, et pietate solida prestans, sed quem linguarum sacrarum peritia, 
literarumque elegantiorum studia deficiebant.’ 

+ The Lives of John Wickliff, and of the most eminent of his Dis- 
ciples, Lord Cobham, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and Zisca. By 
William Gilpin, M.A, Lond, 1765, 8vo, 
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rials, he has made many important additions; and his materials 
are digested in such a manner as to afford the most complete 
and satisfactory view of Wycliffe’s life and character that has 
yet been exhibited. The reformer’s writings are very nume- 
rous; and being chiefly in manuscript, and widely scattered in 
many different libraries, they could not be rendered available 
without much patience and toil. Not satisfied with consulting 
those belonging to the British Museum and to the library of 
Lambeth Palace, he successively visited the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, having in the prosecution of 
his undertaking travelled upwards of two thousand miles. This 
laudable perseverance has enabled him to obtain a more com- 
plete and familiar knowledge of those writings than any prece- 
ding historian, and to exhibit a much more satisfactory account, 
not merely of his leading doctrines, but likewise of his gradual 
progress in the pursuit of divine truth. It was of no small 
importance to ascertain the chronology of his principal treatises ; 
for, without this guide, it is impossible to trace his steps from 
the gross errors of his youth to the purified opinions of his 
maturest age. To such points of chronology Mr Vaughan has 
devoted the most critical attention, and has thus rectified many 
inaccuracies committed by his predecessors. 

His preliminary chapters, which occupy 226 pages, are evi- 
dently the result of extensive research, and are written with 
ability and judgment. He there treats of the rise and character 
of the papal power; of the state of the Protestant doctrine in 
Europe, till the commencement of the fourteenth century ; of 
the ecclesiastical establishment, and the state of society in Eng- 
land, previous to the age of Wycliffe. All these are interesting 
topics, and on all of them he has presented important facts and 
observations. But we cannot reasonably expect the same indi- 
vidual to be equally conversant with every branch of human 
knowledge; and an able divine can in most cases dispense with 
the learning of a lawyer. We lately had occasion to remark, 
with a particular reference to the case of Mr Todd, that, when 
an English writer speaks of the Pandects, he commonly finds 
himself on slippery and dangerous ground. Of the correctness 
of this opinion, Mr Vaughan has furnished us with a new illus- 
tration; and a few animadversions on the subsequent para- 
graph may possibly be of some practical utility, by directing 
public attention to that deficiency in the knowledge of historical 
jurisprudence, which distinguishes England from other learned 
countries of Europe. In this respect, there must be some gene- 
ral defect in English education ; and where any specific defeet 
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is very clearly ascertained, it becomes more easy to apply a 
remedy. 


‘ Justinian ascended the throne of the empire in 528, and signalized 
the first year of his reign by requiring that a collection should be made 
of the most useful of the Roman laws. ;From that copious abridgement, 
extracted principally from the Code of Theodosius, and from the ear- 
lier compilations of Gregorius and Hermogenes, a digest was after- 
wards formed, known by the name of the Pandects ; and the publica- 
tion of these, consisting of fifty books, was preceded by that of an ele- 
mentary treatise, called the Institutes. The two last works, together 
with the Novels, or subsequent edicts of the same prince, included the 
system of jurisprudence which became so much an object of study and 
admiration in the twelfth century. From the fall of the empire the 
clergy had retained some knowledge of its secular laws, and often 
appealed to them ; but the accidental discovery of a copy of the Pan- 
dects, in 1135, gave a new impulse to enquiry respecting the principles 
of the Roman legislation. From that period to the age of Wycliffe, 
distinguished civilians might be found in all the principal cities; and 
universities began to consider their claims to this kind of learning as 
an important branch of their celebrity. Inthe seminary of Boulogne, 
where law only was taught, the students, in 1262, amounted to ten 
thousand.’—Vol. i. p. 222. 


This passage comprehends more than one error. What is so 
lamely and inadequately stated respecting the Pandects, is appli- 
cable to the Code of Justinian; but the writer seems entirely to 
have forgotten that the Code forms a part, and an ample part, of 
the Corpus Juris Civilis. The Pandects are not composed, of 
imperial constitutions ; they are almost entirely extracted from 
the writings of the most eminent lawyers, and derive the force 
of law from the sanction of the emperor under whose auspices 
they were compiled. It may not at present be material to add, 
that they contain a very copious collection of legal principles 
and legal reasonings, exhibiting one of the most remarkable 
specimens of ancient genius and ancient wisdom. The Novels 
are likewise imperfectly described by the biographer: they do 
not merely include the subsequent edicts of Justinian, but also 
those of other emperors. Here we find, in all its original fresh- 
ness, the old story about the marvellous revival of the civil law 
after the siege of Amalfi; and for most English readers, even 
such as are civilians by profession, Savigny has in vain written 
his history of the Roman law during the middle ages. Instead 
of ‘the seminary of Boulogne,’ he ought to have said, the univer- 
sity of Bologna. Bononia is the Latin appellation of both towns; 
but the name of Bologna is so conspicuous in the history of 
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jurisprudence, that it is not without some degree of surprise 
that we find a learned man betrayed into such an error. It is 
obvious enough that Mr Vaughan is not acquainted with the 
famous work ‘of Sarti, De claris Archigymnasti Bononiensis Pro- 
Jessoribus, in which the history of some of the early civilians is 
traced with a very uncommon spirit of research. 

On the history of the canon law, the biographer of Wycliffe 
has likewise bestowed a passing glance; and from this source, 
if he had been more familiar}y acquainted with it, he might 
have drawn some very important materials. But, says Mr 
Hallam, ‘ the stream of literature that has so remarkably altered 
‘ its channel within the last century, has left no region more de- 
* serted than those of the civil and canon law. Except among 
‘ the immediate disciples of the papal court, or perhaps in Spain, 
‘no man, I suppose, throughout Europe will ever again under- 
‘take the study of the one; and the new legal systems, which 
‘ the moral and political revolutions of this age have produced, 
‘ and are likely to diffuse, will leave little influence or import- 
‘ ance to the other.’* But in all Catholic countries, the canon law 
is a necessary study ; and even the Protestants of Germany think 
it a study which cannot be safely neglected ; as two very recent 
publications, by Walter of Bonn and Eichhorn of Gottingen, 
sufficiently attest. A new edition of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
with critical annotations, was announced by Professor Martin 
of Jena in the year 1830. When to a certain extent we re- 
commend the study of the canon as well as the civil law, we at 
the same time make a clear distinction between the utility to be 
derived from the one and from the other. A familiar acquaint- 
ance with the civil law we are disposed to regard as the best 
foundation of all juridical knowledge : the student, duly initiated 
in classical learning, may thus acquire a concise and elegant 
mode of reasoning on the multifarious topics of jurispru- 
dence; and he thus becomes familiar with those maxims of law 
which have extended their influence to all the civilized nations 
of Europe. This species of knowledge is therefore highly valua- 
ble in itself, and it guides us to other knowledge, of more immc- 
diate application to the ordinary business of life. In several 
countries, the civil law continues to be studied with a degree of 
ardour which some of our readers could not fail to consider as sur- 
prising, and perhaps preposterous. But the canon lawcannotclaim 
the same pre-eminence, nor is it to be recommended to students 
on account of its intrinsic excellence: it is to be considered as 
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* Hallam’s Hist. of the Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 519. 
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the spurious offspring of the civil law, and as having gradually 
attained its full growth under the fostering care of priestly 
usurpation ; what is most valuable, it has derived from the 
Roman jurisprudence, and its own peculiar maxims have all the 
same general tendency towards the power and aggrandizement 
of the church. Of the canon law, the study is therefore to be 
urged by other considerations than those of its real merits. 
Without some knowledge of this law, it is impossible to under- 
stand the history and the literature of the middle ages; and 
from the want of such knowledge of the most elementary kind, 
some of our own writers, though by no means destitute of other 
learning, have been betrayed into the most palpable errors. 
A Protestant divine, anxious to expose the Man of Sin in his 
native deformity, ought to render himself familiar with the his- 
tory and with the details of the canon law. Some of those who 
belonged to a very learned era, particularly Blondel and Daillé, 
were sufficiently aware of the value and importance of this 
branch of knowledge ; and in their controversies with the Popish 
church, they were found to be very formidable antagonists. 

Of the canon law there are many historical sketches, and 
more formal histories have been published by two able professors 
of law, the one a Protestant, and the other a Catholic. Mast- 
richt’s history displays good sense, as well as learning ; and the 
author being a Protestant, and writing in a Protestant country, 
has, according to our estimate, a manifest advantage over 
Doujat. Both their works are of considerable value to the stu- 
dent of history, as well as of the canon law; but a very complete 
and satisfactory history of the canon law is still wanting. A 
Catholic, however liberal and enlightened, could not safely 
write with any degree of freedom; and we should therefore 
wish the task to be undertaken by some learned and able Pro- 
testant, fully capable of detecting the Mystery of Iniquity, and 
not more zealous in exposing false than in defending true reli- 
gion. All these qualifications could not perhaps be so easily 
found in the same individual; but for most, if not all, we must 
evidently look to the universities of Germany, where powerful 
talents are so frequently united with indefatigable industry. 
The light which Savigny’s Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im 
Mittelalter has reflected on the institutions of the middle ages, 
might in some degree be paralleled by a history of the canon 
law, written with equal judgment, ability, and research. In one 
respect, it might be rendered more instructive, as it would trace 
the progress of some of the most gross impositions and most 
audacious exactions which the few have ever practised upon the 


many. The history of this law, during the period of its full 
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vigour, involves the history of the Christian church in its lowest 
state of corruption; nor are human fraud and folly more gla- 
ringly displayed in any other record of the history of our 
species. 

Among the minuter faults of Mr Vaughan’s work, we may 
mention his curtailed and unsatisfactory references to authori- 
ties. On one occasion, for example, he quotes Mag. Pat. vol. 
xvi. 822, 823. Here some readers may recognize Magna Bibli- 
otheca Patrum, but to many others the reference must be alto- 
gether unintelligible. His style, it may likewise be remarked, 
is not entirely faultless: it is sometimes deficient in perspicuity, 
and more frequently in easiness of expression; but we have no 
doubt that a little more practice will in both respects produce a 
favourable change. 

His successor, Mr Le Bas, appears to be well qualified for the 
task which he has undertaken, namely, that of exhibiting a ra- 
pid and popular sketch of the great reformer’s Life. He writes 
with talent and vivacity, but is sometimes too ambitious of fine 
writing. His Life of Wiclif forms the first number of a Theo- 
logical Library, to be published in successive volumes. The 
book is handsomely printed, and, like Mr Vaughan’s work, is 
embellished with an excellent portrait. 

‘Mr Vaughan writes with the catholic spirit of a Christian ; 
but to what denomination of Christians he belongs, we have not 
been able to discover from any passage of his book, nor have we 
learned from any other source of information. Mr Le Bas has 
not left us in the same state of uncertainty, as the subsequent 
quotation will sufficiently testify. ‘ At the same time, I would 
‘ wish to be understood as offering this view of the matter, not 
‘ on the ground of positive proof, but only of strong presumption ; 
‘a presumption which perhaps may be much less satisfactory to 
‘ others than it is to myself. Neither is it to be disguised that 
‘ (even if the Vaudois are to be regarded as protesting, from the 
‘ earliest times, against the dominion and perversion of the Ro- 
‘ mish church,) there still may be a doubt whether their pro- 
‘ test carries with it the full weight and authority which belongs 
‘ to a legitimate branch of the church, invested with the sanctity 
‘ of apostolical succession. Their Noble Lesson itself, we must 
‘ remember, contains no mention, either of the forms of ordina- 
¢ tion, or of the gradations of sacerdotal rank and office.’—P. 31. 
Here we find that a simple and pious race of men had preserved 
themselves uncontaminated by the pernicious errors of the church 
of Rome; but then of what avail was all their primitive purity, 
without the use of certain names, and certain external forms ? 
This ‘sanctity of apostolical succession,’ understood in such a 
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sense, We view with the same reverence as we do transubstan- 
tiation. The one ought never to be disjoined from the other. On 
this occasion, we are much more disposed to adopt the reflection 
of Calderwood, ‘ Videmus igitur in ipsis tenebris Cimmeriis, et 
‘sub adulto Antichristo, affulsisse hance lucem non paucis.’* 
According to the divinity and logic of Mr Le Bas, the Papists 
do, but the Presbyterians do not, form a legitimate branch of 
the church. -Such is the mysterious efficacy of a mere name, 
and such the undefinable influence of certain unsubstantial 
rites and observances, If episcopacy is the mark of a genuine 
church, we must be contented to Jeave him in this company of 
his own selection ; and higb-churchmen, like other individuals, 
may naturally be supposed most competent to judge what society 
is best adapted to their own private taste and prepossessions.+ 
There is a strong sectarian spirit which is by no means peculiar 
to those who are commonly described as sectarians ; a spirit 
which has not unfroquentiy urged the champions of the church 
to assimilate with the very essence of religion their own mysti- 
cal reveries of apostolical succession, and other notions not more 
consonant with reason and scripture. But vital Christianity, 
that religion which renews the heart and amends the conduct, 
is happily not confined to any particular sect or denomination ; 
it is not circumscribed by the artificial boundaries established by 
any church, however strong in ‘ sacerdotal rank and office,’ and 
however maintained in secular wealth, and protected by secular 
ower. 

The church so vigorously assailed by Wycliffe had set an ex- 
ample which some other churches have betrayed too much in- 


* Calderwood, Altare Damascenum, seu Ecclesie Anglicane Puli- 
tia, p. 206. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1708, 4to. 

+ Mr Best, who became a convert to the Romish faith after having 
been a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a deacon of the charch 
of England, supplies us with a suitable commentary on this text. ‘ Beau- 
mont had neither learning nor powers of reasoning sufficient to have 
aided in my conversion, but for a certain predisposition on my part. 
This predisposition was not puerile, not fanciful, not strictly theologi- 
cal ; it consisted in high-churchmanism, a religion differing much more 
from low-churchmanism than from Popery. The high and low-church- 
men profess the same creed, subscribe the same confession ; but the 
low-churchman may believe any thing except Popery, whereas the 
high-churchman is, in principle, a Catholic ; nothing is wanting to him 
but consistency, and the admission of three or four points of doctrine, 
in which points only the Anglican church, according to the Book of 
Common Prayer, differs from the Catholic. (Personal and Literary 
Memorials, p. 198. Lond, 1829, 8vo.) 
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clination to follow. His noble exertions to remove the most 
grievous of all yokes, that of spiritual tyranny, have rendered 
his name venerable in the annals of the Reformation; and no 
small commendation is due to the authors who have lately re- 
called the public attention to his services in so good a cause, 

John Wycliffe, who was born about the year 1324, derives his 
name from the place of his nativity, a village six miles from 
Richmond in Yorkshire. From the era of the Norman con- 
quest, the family to which he is supposed to have belonged had 
been lords of the manor, and patrons of the rectory of Wycliffe; 
and it is to be inferred that his parents were able and willing to 
give him the best education which the kingdom then afforded. 
In due time he became a commoner of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, a seminary of very recent institution; but he speedily re- 
moved to Merton College, which then enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion than any other house of learning; the scholastic celebrity 
of Dans, Ockham, and Bradwardine, was alone sufficient to 
consecrate its walls. Having been duly initiated in logic and 
rhetoric, he directed his attention to other branches of knowledge. 
His proficiency in the civil, the canon, and the municipal law, 
has been noticed by Lewis, and other biographers; but his greatest 
efforts were devoted to the study of theology, not merely that 
barren art which was then taught in the schools, but that divine 
science which is derived from the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Scriptures. In the prosecution of his enquiries, he had to 
contend with numerous and formidable difficulties : the genius 
of the age was hostile to any plan of study or mode of investiga- 
tion which the church had not sanctioned ; the text of the sacred 
writings was in a great measure neglected, while its place was 
supplied by systems of scholastic divinity ; the original language 
of the New, as well as the Old Testament, was almost totally 
unknown in the kingdom; the inhabitants of the western world 
had almost universally surrendered their understanding to the 
control of a body of priests, who reduced spiritual tyranny and 
delusion to a complete system ; and the student eagerly bent on 
the search of divine truth, was left without encouragement and 
without a guide. But in spite of all these disadvantages, Wyc- 
liffe pursued his course with alacrity and perseverance. He 
arrived at a degree of scriptural knowledge which had not been 
equalled for many centuries; and his veneration for the sacred 
writings procured him the honourable appellation of the Evan- 
gelic Doctor. 

His earliest publication, entitled ‘ The last Age of the Church,’ 
appeared in 1356, when he is conjectured to have attained the 
age of thirty-two. In 1347, England had been visited by a pes- 
tilence, which first made its appearance in Tartary, and after 
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ravaging various countries of Asia, proceeded by the shores of 
the Nile to the islands of Greece, and carried devastation to al- 
most every nation of Europe. So prodigious was the waste of 
human life, that the earth is supposed to have lost one-half of 
its inhabitants. This direful distemper was even communicated 
to the brute creation, and the land was covered with putrid car- 
casses. ¢ The infection had not spared the opulent, but had ra- 
‘ ged with more destructive fury among the poor. With neither, 
* however, did it produce the signsof penitence. It was while 
‘ nearly every house in the metropolis was a house of mourning, 
‘ while many were wholly unpeopled, and parliament, in conse- 
‘ quence of the malady, had been repeatedly prorogued, that Ed- 
‘ ward the Third assembled the gaiety of his court to witness his 
‘ institution of the Order of the Garter. - - - The clergy, removed 
‘ by the calamity which gave such prominence to these unpleasing 
‘ features of human nature, were those, it may be presumed, who 
‘ had been most devoted to the interests of their flock. It is known 
‘that their place was supplied by men, who were in general 
‘ grossly incompetent to the duties of their spiritual office; and 
‘ that in society, the evils ever resulting from a vicious and de- 
* fective ministry became increasingly evident. — Vaughan, vol. i. 
p- 252. 

These portentous signs of the times filled the pious mind of 
Wycliffe with gloomy apprehensions, and led him to indulge in 
speculations respecting the last age of the church. He arrived 
at the conclusion that the day of judgment was not to be defer- 
red beyond the close of the century in which he himself lived. 
Many individuals of a visionary turn of mind, and some possess- 
ed of the most vigorous understanding, have in various ages 
hazarded similar predictions. Sir David Lindsay adopted an 
opinion that the consummation of all things must take place at 
the close of the twentieth century. 


And sa remanis to cum, but weir, 
Four hundreth with sevin and fourtye yeir, 
And thane the Lorde omnipotent 
Suld cum till his greit jugement.* 


Napier fixed an earlier date ; for, according to his computation, 


‘ the day of Gods iudgement appeares to fall betuixt the yeares 
* of Christ 1688 and 1700.4 Such speculations had however 





* Lindsay's Works, vol. iii. p. 130. 


t Napier's Plaine Discouery of the whole Reuelation of Saint Iohu, 
p. 16, Edinb, 1593, 4to. 
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descended from a period much more remote. From certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, imperfectly understood, the first race of be- 
lievers were many of them led to infer that the kingdom of 
God was at hand; and some of the sueceeding fathers of the 
church, although they did not assign so limited a date as Wyc- 
liffe, had no hesitation in determining the duration of the world. 
According to Lactantius, who adopts the opinions of Justin 
Martyr and Irenzus, as all things were created in the space of 
six days, the world must continue in its present state during six 
great days of God, that is, six thousand years; for so he misin- 
terprets a passage of the ninetieth psalm, ‘ A thousand years in 
* thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
‘in the night.’ As during six days God laboured in the work 
of creation, so must his religion and truth labour for six thou- 
sand years, while evil maintains the ascendency. And again, as 
God rested from his works on the seventh day, and hallowed it, 
so at the end of six thousand years must all evil cease, and jus- 
tice reign in the earth for the space of a thousand years. He 
thus arrives at the doctrine of the millennian kingdom of Christ, 
a doctrine which he afterwards inculeates in more specific terms. 
‘ Verum ille, cum deleverit injustitiam, judiciumque maximum 
‘ fecerit, ac justos, qui a principio fuerunt, ad vitam restaura- 
‘ verit, mille annis inter homines versabitur, eosque justissimo 
‘imperio reget. Quod alibi Sibylla vaticinans furensque pro- 
* clamat : 
Kaire d¢ you uégomes, Racineds aidivios aapxeie 


‘ Tum qui erunt in corporibus vivi, non morientur, sed per eos- 
‘dem mille annos infinitam multitudinem generabunt, et erit 
‘ soboles eorum sancta, et Deo cara.’* If Lactantius had un- 
derstood the principle of population as well as Mr Malthus, he 
might at once have detected the absurdity of this speculation. 
With an infinite number of births, and not a single death, how 
could the earth continue for ten centuries to afford, we do not 
say nourishment and accommodation, but merely standing-room 
to its inhabitants ? The same opinion was however adopted by 
several other fathers, and even in our own age it is not without 
its supporters, The vagaries of some individuals, whom it is 
not at present necessary to mention by name, are too well 
known in the great centre of wisdom and folly; but the doc- 
trine of the millennium has in modern times been maintained by 
writers of a different class, particularly by Dr Burnet, the cele- 
brated master of the Charter-House. 





* Lactantii Diving Jnstitutiones, lib, vii. § 14, 24. 
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Instead of cherishing such opinions as those of Wycliffe, Na- 
pier, and others, as to the speedy consummation of all things, 
some persons may perhaps be disposed to conjecture that the 
world is yet in its infancy. A very great proportion of the hu- 
man race are still to be found in the condition of barbarians, 
and no small proportion in the condition of downright savages. 
The milder virtues of humanity are almost entirely banished 
from many extensive regions of the globe, where man indeed 
walks erect, and has the use of his hands, and of articulate 
speech, but in other respects scarcely appears superior to the 
brutes by which he is surrounded. If the progress of mere ci- 
vilisation is slow and gradual, still more tardy is the progress 
of true religion, which requires some preparation of the soil that 
is to receive the seed. Although we do not believe that the 
tribes of men will ever reach a state of perfection on earth, it is 
not unreasonable to indulge the expectation that a great and 
general improvement in their intellectual, political, and reli- 
gious condition will be effected, before this varying scene of 
mortality shall be finally closed. 

It is stated by Mr Vaughan, that ‘ the opinions and the feel- 
‘ ing disclosed in this production, though but imperfectly deve- 
‘ loped, are such as to prepare the reader to anticipate in Wyc- 
‘ liffe, a devout opponent of the corruptions which it describes 
* with so much solemnity and pathos. It is important to know 
‘ that even at this period of his history, the nefarious practices 
‘connected with the appointment of the clergy to the sphere 
‘ of their duties, had so far shocked his piety, as to dispose him 
* to expect a speedy and signal manifestation of the displeasure 
‘of Heaven.’ After an interval of a few years, he distinguish- 
ed himself by his strenuous opposition to the mendicant orders, 
who then infested the best parts of Europe, and, under the pre- 
text of betaking themselves to a life of poverty and devotion, 
consumed the fruits of the earth, and too often set an example 
which did not tend to edification. In 1360, he published his 
Objections to the Friars, which were long afterwards committed 
to the press by Dr James. The errors and vices of the mendi- 
cants, it has been remarked, had never been so generally or so 
forcibly assailed; and while those who preceded him, aimed 
only at the removal of particular abuses, he perceived that the 
institution itself was unnecessary and pernicious. The friars 
were a class of men whom it was dangerous to provoke ; nor 
is it to be doubted that he thus made a large addition to the 
catalogue of his enemies. His friends however were likewise 
numerous. In 1361, the society of Balliol College presented 
him to the rectory of Fillingham, in the diocese of Lincoln ; 
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and le became master of that college in the course of the same 
year. In 1368, he exchanged this living for Lutgershall, in the 
archdeaconry of Bucks; a benefice of inferior value, but situ- 
ated at a more convenient distance from Oxford. After retain- 
ing his mastership for the space of four years, he was appointed 
Ww arden of Canterbury Hall, recently founded in the same uni- 
versity by Simon Islep, archbishop of Canterbury, with a pro- 
vision for twelve scholars, eight of whom were to be secular 
clerks, and the remaining four, including the warden, were to 
be chosen from the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
warden first nominated by the founder, was one Wodehall, 
fierce and turbulent monk, whom he soon found it necessary to 
remove from his office. Wycliffe was invited to supply his 
place, and the archbishop did not long survive. His successor 
in the primacy was Langham, bishop of Ely, who had pre- 
viously been abbot of Westminster, and still retained the spirit 
of a monk. Wodehall appealed to this new visiter, and found 
the support which he expected. ‘The appointment of Wycliffe 
having, with little regard to law or fact, been pronounced null 
and void, a person named Radyngate was first substituted in 
his place, and in the course of a fow weeks Wodehall resumed 
the oflice of warden. From this arbitrary sentence, Wycliffe 
appealed to the sovereign pontiff; and after an interval of seve- 
ral years, found it-was vain to expect that justice should flow 
from so polluted a fountain. The decision of the pope was con~ 
firmed by the authority of the king, who did not however pro- 
nounce an unbribed judgment. 

About the time when Wycliffe was appointed warden of Can- 
terbury Hall, a controversy had arisen between Urban the Fifth 
and Edward the Third, in consequence of the renewed demand 
of an annual tribute of a thousand marks, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the feudal superiority of the pontiff over the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland. The payment of this degrading tri- 
bute had never been regular, and it had been entirely discon- 
tinued for thirty-three years; but on the renewal of the papal 
claim, the king thought it necessary to consult both houses of 
parliament. * “Lhe prelates solicited a day for private delibera- 
‘tion; but assembling on the morrow, the lords spiritual and 
‘ temporal, and the members of the commons, were unanimous 
‘ in stating, that neither King John, nor any other sovereign, 
‘ had power thus to subject the realm of England, without con- 
‘sent of parliament; that this consent was not obtained; and 
‘ that, passing over other difficulties, the whole transaction, on 
‘ the part of the king, was in violation of the oath which he had 
‘taken on receiving the crown. By the temporal nobility, and 
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‘the popular representatives, it was farther determined, that 
‘ should the pontiff commence his threatened process against the 
¢ monarch of England, as his vassal, the strength of the nation 
‘ should be instantly called to the king’s aid.’—Vaughan, vol. 
i. p. 280. But the most gross and scandalous usurpations will 
always find a sufficient number of defenders, when the usurpers 
have the power of bestowing a sufficient number of rewards. The 
claims of the pope were maintained by some nameless monk, who 
on this subject published a tract, in which he called upon Wycliffe 
to refute his arguments. In this appeal to him by name, we dis- 
cover an obvious proof that his character had already become 
very conspicuous; and although it was apparently the writer’s 
intention to do him an injury rather than an honour, he did not 
decline the challenge which had thus been given. He published 
a work in which he endeavoured to circumscribe the arrogant 
claims of the church, and to fix the legitimate extent of civil 
authority : he maintained the right of the king and his parlia- 
ment to refuse the tribute claimed by the court of Rome, to 
subject all ecclesiastics to the secular jurisdiction in all civil 
cases, and even to alienate the property of the church. Some 
of his opinions are so much at variance with the doctrines of 
the canon law, that he had evidently made no inconsiderable 
progress in his retrograde motions from the Popish standard of 
orthodoxy. 

The question respecting the wardenship was finally decided 
in the year 1372, when the king confirmed the sentence of the 
pope. Wycliffe now found other employment in the university. 
Having taken the degree of D.D., says Lewis, he ‘ publickly pro- 
‘ fessed divinity, and read lectures in it; which he did with very 

‘ great applause, having such an authority i in the schools, that 
* whatever he said was received as an oracle. In these lectures 
‘he frequently took notice of the corruptions of the begging 
‘ friars, which at first he did in a soft and gentle manner, till 
‘ finding that his detecting their abuses was what was acceptable 
‘ to his hearers, he proceeded to deal more plainly and openly 
‘with them.’ It is more than probable that the influence which 
he exercised over his own age, is in some degree to be ascribed 
to the circumstance of his occupying a theological chair in this 
university, which about that period was frequented by a great 
multitude of students. The invention of printing had not yet 
afforded the means of disseminating knowledge with great faci- 
lity, and with great rapidity: books, which could only be mul- 
tiplied by the slow process of transcription, were necessarily 
sold at a high price; and the number of individuals capable of 
reading them was surprisingly small, But the voice of the pub- 
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lic teacher was raised with living energy; and his opinions, 
inculcated with learning and fervour, could not fail to influ- 
ence those who in their turn were to become public teachers. 
In the year 1374, he was employed in an embassy to the 
pope, Gregory the Eleventh, whose residence was at Avignon. 
The first person named in the commission is the bishop of Ban- 
gor, and the second is Dr Wycliffe. Their mission had a refe- 
rence to one of the flagrant abuses of that period, the papal 
reservation of benefices in the English church. The ecclesias- 
tical revenues, to a very great amount, were appropriated in 
this manner, and in many instances were most unworthily be- 
stowed upon foreigners who were entirely unacquainted with 
the language of the country, and who were sometimes of too 
tender an age to be intrusted with the cure of souls. Against 
this branch of pontifical usurpation, the statute of provisors had 
been enacted in the year 1350. The embassy was not received 
at Avignon, but at Bruges; and with most of the pontiffs it 
would have been an act of wisdom to keep all strangers at a dis- 
tance from their ordinary place of residence, which was too 
commonly the fountain-head of all iniquity. John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, had at the same period repaired to Bruges 
on another diplomatic mission ; nor is it improbable that Wyc- 
liffe may thus have had a favourable opportunity of recom- 
mending himself to his powerful protection. The duke, as Mr 
Vaughan has remarked, is ‘ the only son of Edward the Third, 
‘ whose name is connected with the religion of that period, and 
‘ who is known as the patron of Chaucer and Wycliffe.’ It is 
not certain that the latter returned to England before the year 
1376; but in the meantime he received different marks of the 
royal favour. He had formerly been nominated one of the 
king’s chaplains. In the month of November 1375, the king 
presented him to the prebend of Aust, in the collegiate church 
of Westbury, in the diocese of Worcester, and about the same 
period to the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, the pre- 
sentation to this benefice having devolved upon the crown, in 
consequence of the minority of the patron, Lord Ferrars. 
Wycliffe had now risen to high distinction, and if his views 
had been directed to the ordinary objects of a mere churchman’s 
ambition, it is probable that he might have obtained much 
higher preferment. Many individuals of the middle classes 
were gradually added to the number of his converts; nor was 
the Duke of Lancaster the only man of rank and influence who 
regarded his person and doctrines with a favourable eye. But 
his proceedings must, for a long time, have excited the watchful 
jealousy of those who enjoyed the principal emoluments of the 
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church, and were suspicious of all spiritual innovations, lest 
they might eventually lead to some encroachment on their own 
temporalities; for it has been remarked in every age, that those 
well-beneficed clergymen who, by the general tenor of their 
conduct, indicate the most perfect indifference as to the vital 
interests of religion, are yet the most loud and vehement in pro- 
claiming the danger to which their ‘ excellent establishment’ 
must be exposed by the slightest change or concession. Being 
accused of heresy, he was summoned to appear before the con- 
vocation, which commenced its sittings in the month of Febru- 
ary 1377, and in which Courtney, bishop of London, made the 
most conspicuous figure. This prelate was son to the Earl of 
Devonshire, by a grand-daughter of Edward the First, and 
added the pride of royal descent to the arrogance of priestly 
elevation. Wycliffe made his appearance at St Paul’s on the 
19th of the same month, and, to the no small dissatisfaction of 
the bishop and his partisans, was accompanied by the Duke of 
Lancaster, and by Lord Percy, Earl-Marshal of England. So 
great was the concourse of people, that it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that the marshal could procure him an avenue 
to the presence of his judges, Archbishop Sudbury, and other 
prelates, who were assembled in Our Lady’s chapel, behind the 
high altar. ‘ Dr Wicliffe, according to custom, stood before the 
* commissioners, as one cited to appear there to hear what things 
* they had to lay to his charge; but the Earl Marshal, out of 
‘ tenderness for Dr Wicliffe, and having but little regard toa 
* court which owed all its authority to a foreign power, bid him sit 
‘ down, telling him he had many things to answer to, and there- 
‘ fore had need of a soft seat to rest him upon during so tedious 
* an attendance. The Bishop of London, hearing that, answered, 
** he should not sit there ;” for, says he, * it is neither accord- 
‘ing to law nor reason, that he who was cited here to answer 
‘ before his ordinary, should sit downe during the time of his 
‘answer ;” adding, “ that if he could have guessed that the 
* Earl-Marshal would have played the master there, or been so 
‘ troublesome, he would not have suffered him to come into the 
‘court.’ On which many angry words passed betwixt the 
‘ Bishop and the Earl Marshal. The Duke of Lancaster took 
‘ the Earl Marshal’s part, and told the Bishop that * the Earl 
* Marshal’s motion was but reasonable, and that as for him, who 
‘ was grown so proud and arrogant, he would bring down the 
‘ pride not only of him, but of all the prelacy of England ; that 
* he depended upon the greatness of his family, but that they 
‘ should have enough to do to support themselves.” To which 
* haughty and imperious threat, the bishop is said to bave re- 
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‘ turned this mild answer: “ That he placed no confidence either 
‘ in his relations or in any man else, but depended on God alone, 
‘who he trusted would give him the boldness to speak the 
‘ truth.” But this soft reply did not, it seems, cool the duke’s 
*‘ passion, who highly resented the bishop’s telling the Earl 
* Marshal that if he had been aware of his behaviour in opposing 
‘ the authority and orders of the court, he would not have suf- 
‘ fered him to come into it with Dr Wicliffe. To one therefore 
‘who sat just by him, the duke said softly, that “ rather than 
‘ take what the bishop said at his hands, he would pluck him 
‘ by the hair of his head out of the church.” These last words 
‘ were not, it seems, whispered so closely but that some of the 
‘ standers-by overheard them, who, being enraged to see the 
* bishop thus roughly treated in his own cathedral, declared 
‘ aloud, they would rather lose their lives than suffer the bishop 
‘to be thus threatened and contemptuously used, This occa- 
‘ sioned the assembly to grow very tumultuous and disorderly, 
‘so that the court was forced to break up without doing any 
‘ thing.’”*—Mr Vaughan is inclined to cail in question the accu- 
racy of the statement thus adopted by his predecessor ; and, ac- 
cording to his suggestion, ‘ could we credit the hearsay report of 
‘ this scene, we should regard him (the duke,) as descending to 
‘ the use of language alike ungentlemanly and impolitic.’ It is 
however necessary to recollect that the gentlemen of the four- 
teenth century were not extremely scrupulous in the choice of 
their expressions; and that the most wise and politic conduct 
which a man of high rank could pursue, is not always that which 
he must actually have pursued. 

The Duke of Lancaster did not then stand high in the popu- 
lar favour ; and his magnificent palace of the Savoy was attack- 
ed during the tumults which followed this stormy discussion. 
A clergyman, who had the misfortune of being mistaken for 
Lord Percy, was put to death by the populace. The decease of 
the aged king ensued on the 2Ist of June 1377, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Richard, who had not completed the 
twelfth year of his age. A parliament was summoned soon af- 
ter his accession, and the subject of the papal encroachments 
was again resumed. By this parliament, a question was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Wycliffe, whether a kingdom might 
not, in a case of necessity, prevent its treasures from being con- 





* Lewis's Life of Wicliffe, p. 53. Lond. 1720,8vo. See however 
p- 57. of the last edition, Oxford, 1820, 8vo, which contains various 
additions. 
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veyed to a foreign country, although it should even be demand- 
ed by the pope himself. Here we havea sufficient proof that 
the charge of heresy, however it might expose him to resentment 
from the rulers of the church, had not diminished his credit with 
the rulers of the state. What answer the professor of divinity 
returned to this question, no reader can fail to anticipate. His 
opinions as to the temporalities of the church must have heen 
thought fully as dangerous as his theological doctrines; and on 
the same day no fewer than four different bulls had been issued 
against him by Gregory the Eleventh ; three of which were di- 
rected to the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of Lon- 
don, and a fourth to the chancellor and university of Oxford. 
All these documents, together with an apostolical epistle address- 
ed to King Edward on the same subject, are dated, not on the 
11th of June, as Mr Vaughan and Mr Le Bas have inadvertent- 
ly stated, but on the 22d of May;' they are dated, ‘ x1. Cal. 
Junii,’ that is, on the eleventh day before the first of June. The 
bulls of this ‘ servant of the servants of God,’ enjoin the parties 
to whom they are addressed, to commit John Wycliffe to prison, 
and, having transmitted to Rome a full account of his heretical 
tenets, to detain him in custody until they should receive further 
instructions; but should they fail in their endeavours to seize his 
person, they are required to affix in suitable places a citation for 
his appearance before the pontiff within three months from the 
date of such citation. These pastoral mandates were not how- 
ever very effectually executed ; but during the earlier part of the 
year 1378, he appeared before a meeting of papal delegates in 
the archiepiscopal chapel at Lambeth. His doctrines were rapid- 
ly extending their influence, not merely among the people, but 
even at court. The populace were now alarmed for his personal 
safety, and, having surrounded the chapel, many of them forced 
their way into it, and gave sufficient indications of the part which 
they were prepared to act ; nor was the mortification of the de- 
legates diminished by the appearance of Sir Lewis Clifford, who, 
in the name of the queen mother, the widow of the Black Prince, 
prohibited them from proceeding to any definite sentence re- 
specting the doctrine or conduct of Wycliffe. 

He therefore returned to his former occupations, and by his 
pulpit discourses, his academical lectures, and his various wri- 
tings, laboured to promote the cause of truth. The great and 
glorious labour of his declining years was his complete version 
of the Bible. It has always been one of the chief arts of priest- 
craft to keep mankind in a state of ignorance; and it may easily 
be conceived that an attempt to render the sacred books intelli- 
gible to every person capable of reading his mother-tongue, 
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could not fail to kindle the fiery rage of the old Red Dragon. In 
our own time, we have heard divers denunciations from high- 
churchmen as to the danger of circulating the Bible without the 
Book of Common Prayer. According to their estimate, it is bet- 
ter to withhold the one, unless it can be duly qualified by the 
other. Are we then to conclude that there is no safety beyond 
the precincts of their own church; that the religion of Protest- 
ants is only a safe way to salvation, when that way is paced in 
certain trammels, and swept with a white surplice? Or is the 
spiritual improvement of mankind of real importance in so far 
only as it may be circumscribed within the boundaries of episco- 
pacy? The spirit of popery is not confined to papists. To 
translate the Bible was in Wycliffe regarded as an act of 
heresy, and his version continued to be a proscribed book till 
the era of the Reformation. Being ignorant of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, which he had no opportunity of learning, he 
was under the necessity of translating from the Vulgate. What 
aid he may have received from others in the prosecution of his la- 
borious undertaking, it is impossible to ascertain ; but it is com- 
monly understood that he was not without coadjutors. In a 
theological point of view, the value of his translation is far from 
being inconsiderable, and its value is still more conspicuous in 
illustrating the history of the English tongue. Wycliffe may in- 
deed be regarded as the father of English prose. His version af- 
fords a very ample specimen of the language, as it existed in the 
fourteenth century ; nor is it a little curious to remark, in very 
many instances, how immaterially his phraseology differs from 
that of the authorized version executed in the reign of King James. 
Of his translation of the New Testament, an edition was published 
by Mr Lewis in the year 1731, and another by Mr Baber in the 
year 1810; but it is not very creditable to his countrymen, who 
have derived so much benefit from his pious labours, that his 
translation of the Old Testament still remains in manuscript. 
This great deficiency however is at last to be supplied: Mr 
Forshall and Mr Madden, both of the British Museum, are now 
engaged in preparing an edition, which is to issue from the uni- 
versity press of Oxford. Of the influence of Wycliffe’s biblical 
labours, no person seems to have obtained a clearer view than 
Dr Lingard. He made, says this Catholic historian, ‘ a new trans- 
‘ lation,* multiplied the copies with the aid of transcribers, and 





* From the researches of Mr Baber, who has bestowed much atten- 
tion on the subject, it clearly appears that no entire translation into 
the English language had preceded that of Wycliffe. 
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‘ by his poor priests recommended it to the perusal of their hear- 
‘ers. In their hands it became an engine of wonderful power. 
* Men were flattered with the appeal to their private judgment ; 
‘the new doctrines insensibly acquired partisans and protectors 
‘ in the higher classes, who alone were acquainted with the use of 
‘ letters ; a spirit of enquiry was generated ; and the seeds were 
‘ sown of that religious revolution, which, in little more than a 
‘ century, astonished and convulsed the nations of Europe.’ 

W ycliffe had at first exposed the discipline of the church, and 
the scandalous lives of churchmen, but he at length raised his 
voice against several of its doctrines, and partic cularly against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Wherever the understand- 
ing of mankind can be so completely debased as to admit this 
portentous doctrine, the dominion of the priest must be absolute : 
he is thus invested with a creative power; after the admission 
of such a dogma, no other can be found of very hard digestion ; 
and he who exercises so much influence over a future world, 
must not be left without an ample share of what belongs to this. 
A persecution was again excited against the reformer; and the 
Duke of Lancaster, who had hitherto befriended him, and who 
was well aware of the secular corruptions of the clergy, was not 
however prepared to support bim in his attack on what was 
considered as a fundamental doctrine of the church. Courtney, 
who had now become archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed 
with the spirit of an inquisitor, and appears to have wanted no 
inclination to confer upon Wycliffe the honour of martyrdom. 
This venerable man was summoned before a convocation held 
at Oxford; but although he made no recantation of his supposed 
errors, they did not venture to treat him as an obstinate heretic. 
A letter was however procured from the king, commanding 
him to banish himself from the university. About the same 
period, he was cited to appear before the pope; but, in return, 
he gave his holiness some salutary advice, and informed him 
that he neither felt strength nor inclination for so long a jour- 
ney. His constitution was indeed exhausted by his multifarious 
exertions, and he had already been affected with a paralysis, 
which at length proved fatal. But after his final retirement to 
Lutterworth, he still continued to labour in the same great 
cause. He died on the last day of December 1384, and, accord- 
ing to the computation of his biographers, he had attained the 
age of sixty. 

The grain of mustard-seed which was now sown became a 
great tree. The doctrines which Wycliffe propagated with so 
much zeal and ability, could not again be suppressed : the seat 
of Antichrist was gradually shaken from its old foundation ; and 
the impulse which he gave to religious enquiry, is apparently 
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destined to reach the distant ages of futurity. His theological 
opinions have been laboriously investigated by Mr Vaughan, 
but they cannot be detailed in this brief and imperfect notice. 
It may however be: remarked, that he clearly anticipated the 
most distinguishing doctrines of the Protestants, and that his 
opinions on certain points present an obvious coincidence with 
those of Calvin. Of the simplicity of primitive times, he was 
too devoted an admirer to secure the unqualified approbation of 
modern churchmen ; and Mr Le Bas is not a little scandalized, 
because it seems perfectly clear that he did not consider the 
episcopal order as at all essential to the legitimate constitution 
of a Christian church. According to the averment of this bio- 
grapher, ‘ he might have learned from his master, St Augustine, 
‘ that Aérius, the first person who ever thought of confounding 
‘ bishops and presbyters, was judged to be a heretic for that 
‘opinion.’ But for the very same opinion, St Paul might like- 
wise have been judged to be a heretic.* ‘I boldly assert one 
‘ thing,’ says Wycliffe in his Trialogus, ‘ namely, that in the pri- 
‘ mitive church, or in the time of Paul, two orders of the clergy 
‘ were sufficient, that is, a priest and adeacon. In like manner 
‘I affirm, that in the time of Paul, presbyter and bishop were 
‘ names of the same office. This appears from the third chapter 
‘ of the first Epistle to Timothy, and from the first chapter of 
‘ the Epistle to Titus. And the same is testified by that pro- 
‘ found theologian Jerome.’—Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 275. Cran- 
mer, and other founders of the English Reformation, were like- 
wise of opinion that bishops and presbyters were originally the 
same; and the archbishop has unequivocally stated, that ‘a 
‘ bishop may make a priest by the Scriptures, and so may princes 
‘and governors alsoe, and that by the auctority of God com- 
‘ mitted to them, and the people alsoe by their election.’ Arch- 
bishop Whitgift declares, that no form of government is by the 
Scriptures prescribed to the church of God; and the mutability 
of ecclesiastical government is asserted by Hooker, and other 
distinguished writers of that period. This indeed appears to 
have been the prevalent opinion, till the pontificate of the un- 
happy Laud, who was but too anxious to complete the assimila- 
tion of the English with the Romish hierarchy, and whose mind 
was deeply tinctured with the most abject superstition. The 
divine right, or apostolical institution of episcopacy, was not 
however maintained by the most eminent divines of the suc- 
ceeding age. Bishop Stillingfleet, in a very learned and able 


* See Dr Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 
125. 
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work, has completely demonstrated that bishop and presbyter 
were originally different appellations of the same office-bearer ; 
that the apostles have nowhere enjoined any particular form of 
ecclesiastical polity; and ‘ that a mere apostolical practice be- 
‘ing supposed, is not sufficient of itself for the founding an 
‘ unalterable and perpetual right for that form of government 
‘in the church, which is supposed to be founded on that prac- 
‘ tice.’ And as to what is called the perpetual succession in the 
church,* he has distinctly averred, that ‘ this personal succes- 
* sion, so much spoken of, is sometimes attributed to presbyters, 
‘ even after the distinction came into use between bishops and 
‘them.’ The subsequent remark of this good bishop may not 

rhaps be entirely relished by Mr Le Bas and other votaries of 
tiem. * The top-gallant of episcopacy can never be so 
* well managed for the right steering the ship of the church, as 
* when it is joyned with the under-sailes of a moderate presby- 
‘terie.’ With regard to Aérius, whom the biographer has thus 
represented as condemned for the grievous heresy of confound- 
ing bishops and presbyters, he might have derived better infor- 
mation from the same learned source. ‘ I believe,’ says Stilling- 
fleet, ‘upon the strictest inquiry Medina’s judgement will prove 
‘true, that Jerome, Austin, Ambrose, Sedulius, Primasius, 
* Chrysostome, Theodoret, Theophilact, were all of Aérius his 
‘ judgement, as to the identity of both name and order of bishops 
* and presbyters in the primitive church; but here lay the dif- 
‘ference; Aérius from hence proceeded to separation from 
* bishops and their churches, because they were bishops. And 
* Blondel well observes that the main ground why Aérius was 
* condemned, was for unnecessary separation from the church 
‘of Sebastia, and those bishops too who agreed with him in 
‘ other things, as Eustathius the bishop did: whereas had his 
* mere opinion about bishops been the ground of his being con- 
* demned, there can be no reason assigned why this heresie, if 
‘ it were then thought so, was not mentioned either by Socrates, 
* Theodoret, Sozomen, or Evagrius, before whose time he 
* lived.’+ 

The divine right of episcopacy we place on the same founda- 
tion with the divine right of presbytery, and at present we leave 
such disquisitions to more doughty disputants. It is of more 
importance to make the reader aware, that we find Wycliffe 


* See Dr Mitchell’s Presbyterian Letters, p- 185. London, 1809, 
8vo. 

+ Stillingfleet’s Zrenicum, a Weapon-salve for the Churches Wounds, 
p- 276, second edit. London, 1662, 4to, 
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‘ zealously inculcating the lessons of inspiration on the fall of 
‘ man, and the consequent depravity of human nature; on the 
¢ excellence and perpetual obligation of the moral law; on the 
‘ exclusive dependence of every child of Adam, for the remis- 
‘ sion of his sins, on the atonement of Christ; and for victory 
‘ over temptation, and the possession of holiness, to the aids of 
‘ divine grace.’ —Vaughan, vol. i. p. 330. We have already had 
occasion to state, that the influence of his opinions extended to 
persons of various ranks and denominations. Lord Cobham, 
the most illustrious of his followers, sealed his testimony with 
his blood, and many individuals of inferior condition were like- 
wise brought to the stake. The religion of the people was to be 
purified by fire and fagot; and Henry the Fifth, endeavouring 
to atone for the follies of his youth by the bigotry of his man- 
hood, rendered himself a willing instrument of persecution in 
the hands of an unholy and unrelenting priesthood. 

Chaucer, the contemporary of Wycliffe, became a convert to 
his opinions, and was not without his influence in recommend- 
ing them to the popular favour. ‘ Much more I mervaile,’ says 
Fox, ‘ to consider this, how that the bishops, condemning and 
‘abolishing all maner of English bookes and treatises, which 
‘ might bring the people to any light of knowledge, did yet au- 
‘ thorise the workes of Chaucer to remaine still and to be occu- 
‘ pyed; who no doubt saw in religion as much almost as even 
* we doe now, and uttereth in his workes no lesse, and seemeth 
‘ to be a right Wiclevian, or els was never any.’ It has more 
than once been remarked, that the poets of different nations have 
contributed no inconsiderable aid in the general cause of refor- 
mation. Ridicule, though no safe or infallible test of truth, is 
at least a formidable weapon which error cannot always resist. 
The earliest poets of modern Europe assailed the outworks of 
the church, by satirizing the profligate lives and inordinate am- 
bition of the clergy. The example set by the troubadours, or 
early poets of Provence, was imitated by Dante and other early 
poets of Italy: the shaft of ridicule was in many instances fully 
as efficacious as the most acute deductions of logic, and the one 
could be aimed with some degree of safety, where the other 
could only be attempted with the utmost peril. Nor was 
Chaucer the earliest of the English poets who contributed to pre- 
pare the way for a reform in the national religion. One very 
remarkable precursor was the author of the Visions of Peirs 
Plouhman, who exposed the corruptions of the church with a 
vigorous and unsparing hand. 

The influence of Wycliffe’s doctrines soon extended from 
England to the continent, and their connexion with the subse- 
quent progress of the reformation may very easily be traced, 
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The next conspicuous stage was the kingdom of Bohemia. The 
King of Bohemia’s sister was the consort of Richard the Second, 
and she came to England in the year 1382. She was a religious 
princess, and constantly studied the four gospels in English, 
explained by the expositions of the doctors. The Bohemians 
who had frequented her court, returned to their own country, 
and carried along with them some of the works of the great 
reformer, which, being written in Latin, were intelligible to the 
learned of all the European nations. Jerom of Prague, who 
had studied in the university of Oxford, is said to have trans- 
lated many of his works into the Bohemian language; but, ac- 
cording to another and a more probable account, he only copied 
some of them in England, and carried the transcripts to Bohe- 
mia.* By this eminent person, and by his pious leader John 
Huss, the writings and character of Wycliffe were held in the 
highest veneration; and they endeavoured to follow his foot- 
steps, by contributing to remove the corruptions of the church. 
Their earthly career was however terminated in a more tragi- 
cal manner. The council of Constance, which condemned them 
both to the flames, added gross perfidy to inhuman cruelty, by 
violating the safeconduct which Huss had obtained from the 
emperor Sigismund, and which that prince had not the honour 
or the resolution to enforce.+ The same council, a miserable 
assemblage of those who acted as the representatives of the 
Christian community, pronounced sentence of condemnation on 
the whole of Wycliffe’s writings; and having decided that he 
had died an obstinate heretic, and that his memory should be 
held as infamous, they further decreed that his bones, which had 
now reposed in the dust for the space of thirty years, should be 
removed from consecrated ground, and scattered on the dung- 
hill. But the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and doc- 
tors, who were permitted to play such fantastic tricks before 
high Heaven, are themselves mingled with the vilest earth, while 
the name and memory of John Wycliffe continue to be held in 
unimpaired veneration. 


* Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Constance, tom. i. p. 110. Gilpin, 
who is not very critical in his enquiries, has stated that ‘he translated 
‘many of them into his native language, having with great pains 
* made himself master of the English.’ 

¢ If the reader has any inclination to see how perfidy and cruelty 
can be justified by a true Jesuit, we beg leave to refer him to the 
elaborate publication of Heribertus Rosweydus, ‘ De Fide Hereticis 
servanda ex decreto Concilii Constantiensis Dissertatio cum Daniele 
Plancio, Schole Delphensis Moderatore ; in qua, que de Husso His- 
toria est excutitur. Antverpia, 1610, 8yo. 
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Arr. XI.—How will it work? Or the probable Effects of the 
** Act to Amend the Representation of the People.” By J. G. 
Lemaistre, M.A. London: 1832. 


rue questions which men are now generally putting to them- 

selves upon this momentous subject, are two—How will the 
Reform Bill work in the return of members to Parliament ? 
and how will the Parliament work which it returns? In other 
words— What will be the immediate operation of the Bill upon 
the Electors ; and what will be its ultimate influence upon the 
administration of public affairs ? These questions are manifestly 
connected together in some respects; but they are also suffi- 
ciently separable to be treated apart. 

Upon the first of them, we are the less disposed to indulge in 
long disquisitions, because it will be pretty nearly decided before 
these pages can see the light. At all events, it will then be clear 
enough whether or not the machinery of the Bill is adapted to 
produce the result intended,--the choice, without turbulence, 
delay, expense, or oligarchical influence, of an adequate body 
of independent representatives. We have no doubt whatever 
that this question will have been answered in the affirmative 
before these lines are read. The exultation of the enemies of 
Reform will have ceased; they will have abandoned their fond 
hopes that the Bill wont work; they will have given up the 
vain expectation that it is so full of errors as to be inoperative. 
But, in passing, we may be permitted to remark the discredit 
which some of its warmest supporters incurred during the first 
weeks after the prorogation of Parliament. Alarms having 
been excited by those who had hastily and inaccurately read the 
provisions of the Act, these were industriously echoed—by its 
enemies of course—but, strange to tell, somewhat more indus- 
triously, and a good deal more bitterly, by several of its profess- 
ed friends. The people of Scotland were a great deal too con- 
siderate, too sober minded, to give into the follies that did dis- 
honour to a portion of the press in England (we might say more 
correctly, London) upon this occasion. But the heedless pre- 
cipitation of one or two of that body will not soon be forgotten 
by reflecting men. What confidence can be placed in the judg- 
ment of persons who*could one day—possibly during a year and 
a day—cry out for ‘ the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ 
and four-and-twenty hours after, upon some insulated fact, or 
rumour of a fact, coming to their knowledge,—or some surmise 
being noised abroad,—without a moment’s time taken to deli- 
berate or to enquire, could represent the self-same measure as if 
it were a calamity inflicted upon the country? The very least 
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that can be said on this head surely is, that if the sad exigencies 
of daily publication account for (they can hardly in matters of 
deep importance palliate) such levity of judgment, they at the 
same time, and in the same degree, destroy the authority of the 
judge. 

It now appears certain, that in all places, or in all but a 
very few, where untoward accidents have intervened, an am- 
ple proportion. of those entitled to vote will be found duly 
registered, and in possession of the franchise. Thus we know 
that between 6000 and 7000 will have votes in Edinburgh, 
instead of the thirty-three who formerly usurped that right. 
A third might be added to the number, as representing the 
ten-pound householders, who are precluded by age, sex, or 
other accidents; so that between nine and ten thousand is the 
body of the effective constituency ; and this may be viewed as 
representing nearly 40,000 of the whole population,—the greater 
part of the voters being heads of families. Now it is manifest 
that a measure which was far from intending to establish univer- 
sal suffrage,—which avowedly confined the suffrage to the upper 
and middle classes, and to the more substantial of the working 
classes,—which professed to vest in the owners of some property 
the power of making laws for the whole community, and dispo- 
sing of all its interests and all its possessions,—cannot be said 
to have failed in accomplishing its purpose, if it calls into poli- 
tical existence a class of near 40,000 in a city inhabited by be- 
tween three and four times this number of persons. The chosen 
body may fairly be taken as the proprietary body of the com- 
munity. We take the instance of Edinburgh; but the other 
ae of Scotland will have furnished instances of the same 

ind. 

In one respect, indeed, we can have little doubt that much 
obstruction will be experienced from the enemies of the Bill, to 
its working. The plan of multiplying objections to voters has 
been resorted to in a manner altogether discreditable to its 
authors. Against every vote objected to, every objection has 
been taken to which any vote can be liable. Consequently the 
notice becomes quite inoperative, because no one can tell what 
objection he is to meet; the notice, in truth, only letting him 
know that his vote is objected to. This sort of tactics is, we 
believe, peculiar to Scotland; we have not heard of its being 
tried in the land of special pleading ;* and we doubt if our bre- 


* The English Reform Act unaccountably enough does not require, 
nor even direct, any notification of objections ; so that the evasion prac- 
tised with us is unnecessary in England, 
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thren of the south will stoop to borrow from us this notable im- 
provement upon their own counts and pleas, so often made by us 
a matter of ridicule, for the ‘true no meaning’ whereby they 
supply the place of precise notice of action and defence. But 
should they condescend to adopt our chicanery in this instance, 
there as here, we doubt not, the only consequence will be a little 
more trouble, and a little longer delay in the first process of re- 
gistration. The votes"will, generally speaking, be enrolled; a 
register will be obtained, with all its inestimable advantages ; 
an election will no longer be, in England, the scene of delay, 
confusion and expense, all endless and intolerable ; in Scotland 
it will be as quiet and regular a proceeding, and almost as short 
and simple, when thousands are to poll, as when two or three 
score answered to their names and gave their votes: and the 
great object of the Bill being thus gained, as far as its enfran- 
chising part goes, even if, in some trifling particular, its machi- 
nery were found defective, or if one class of voters from indo- 
lence, or fear of giving offence, should be found backward to 
take the franchise bestowed upon them, we think it not unnatural 
to expect some little forbearance from those who professed to be 
the strenuous friends of the measure. Substantially the enfran- 
chisement answers; all the important towns have large bodies 
of constituents ; Scotland is now a country full of voters, instead 
of presenting a waste, a blank, to the eye of the political obser- 
ver ; the rotten boroughs are utterly rooted out ; there are hardly 
half a dozen places where any powerful family can boast of ha- 
ving influence enough to return a single member; the non-re- 
sident freemen are every where disqualified ; the poll is taken in 
all counties and in all towns within the space of two wa at the 
most : surely it is hardly too much to expect, that the friends of 
reform should look at these things, and not pour forth bitter 
invectives upon the measure they but yesterday thought of rebel- 
ling for, and talked of dying for, merely because in some few 
places the registry has proved deficient, and in one or two par- 
ticulars, the details of the Bill are found not altogether perfect. 
When the most consummate artist shall have planned a steam- 
engine, and had its whole parts executed under his eye by the 
most cunning workmen, he not only cannot tell, before it be 
tried, whether it will work true and smooth or no; but he al- 
most may say with certainty that it will not, until it is tried, 
and receives the last adjustments which actual experience alone 
can suggest and direct. Yet this artist had no rival to interfere 
with his designs—no adversary to impede their execution—no 
obstreperous artisan to mar the work in its progress—no false 
servant to unhinge it in working; and besides, the elements of 
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his calculations were weights and measures and numbers, and 
the known and certain mechanical powers ; while the materials 
he had to work upon were inert and passive masses of iron and 
timber and leather. Shall they claim no measure of indulgence 
who have had to deal with the passions of men, and to work 
upon their judgments, where their interests were involved and 
their feelings roused ? Shall they be deemed to have committed 
errors unheard of and unpardonable, if any part of the engine 
they constructed of such materials, for such operations,—con- 
structed too amidst perpetual interruption, and in the face of 
unceasing impediments,—is not found to work with perfect truth, 
and absolute smoothness, when committed to hands oftentimes 
eager to thwart and prevent its movements ? 

It is due to the friends of Reform in this part of the kingdom, 
that we should proclaim the indignation with which they have 
in one voice expressed themselves against such of their brethren 
in the south as took occasion, chiefly at certain public meetings 
in London, and one or two provincial towns, to turn upon the 
authors of the Bill, as far as they thought the country would bear 
it, the instant they saw, or thought they saw, any imperfection 
in its working. True, they were few in number, and incon- 
siderable in weight, that took this senseless course ; and as true 
it is, that they ceased to trouble when they perceived that they 
addressed a community which perversely resolved to think for 
themselves, and turned a deaf ear to such unworthy and un- 
reasonable cavils. Yet it is nevertheless certain, that the least 
encouragement from the country would have made those ‘ friends 
* of reform’ persevere in hostility to the authors of the Bill; it 
seemed to be their wish to drive them from the helm, in order 
that the new machinery might be worked by its enemies; and 
some of them have not scrupled to avow as a principle (a prin- 
ciple !) that the most honest way of supporting a government, 
(and we suppose, the most effectual,) is by a constant attack 
upon its members and their measures, in order, it is said, to keep 
them on the alert; probably, too, for the purpose of giving them 
the more power to serve their country. These refinements of 
our English neighbours, we are, in this country, far too dull a 
people to comprehend. They who practise them, possibly, like 
mine Host of the Garter, think themselves ‘ Politick and Ma- 
‘ chiavel.’ We follow a more plain and intelligible course, and 
we should suppose that the bulk of the people in England agree 
with us, and that those fine spinning dentlefolkes have now, as 
twelve months ago, been fain to alter their course, when they 
found they had taken a line which did not answer. 

The main point, however, which the country has now to con- 
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sider, is the probable effect of the Reform or its interests; and 
this will no doubt depend in a great measure upon the kind of 
members returned. If the whole representatives are chosen in 
any thing like the proportions which it is pretty clear will be 
found to hold in Scotland, the friends of good government, and 
of human improvement generally, have little to fear. A large 
majority of our ‘ fifty-three’ will be, according to all appear- 
ances, men of liberal principles ; but with hardly any admixture of 
wild, fantastic theorists, and none of profligate speculators in con- 
fusion, for the chance of what they may be able to snatch in the 
scramble, or for the mere gratification of a preposterous vanity, 
seeking momentary distinction and speedy destruction. We have 
taken some pains to examine the lists of candidates for all our 
Scotch cities, boroughs, and counties; and among those who 
have even a chance of success, we cannot find one who is at all 
likely to vote for inflicting upon Ireland the ruin of a separate 
parliament, by way of gratifying the passing desire of mischief 
in a few individuals ;—not one who will give his support to any 
proposition for destroying those institutions with which the mo- 
narchy is bound up;—not one who will join in a design of 
plundering what is called ‘ public property,’ or confiscating the 
funds ;—nor one who will evince by his conduct that he prefers 
the awful experiment of a Republic, with the anarchy or the des- 
potism which follows close behind it, to the stability and the quiet 
of a mixt government, costly though the trappings be that made 
Milton decide against it. Of the men whom England and Ire- 
land are likely to return, we can know but little. Of the latter 
most unhappyand distracted country, it is indeed painful to speak, 
as all must think ;—groaning under the yoke of an oligarchy 
more galling than any single tyrant can maintain,—a yoke rivet- 
ed by reducing every form of fraud and falsehood to a system; 
a system, too, which easily connects itself with the lavish em- 
ployment of massacre and pillage. That some representatives 
will come from thence ready for the wildest excesses of politi- 
cal frenzy, we fear there is too much reason to expect ; but upon 
the whole it would seem as if the extravagance of late proceed- 
ings may counteract their own objects, and end in sending to 
Parliament a larger proportion than otherwise might have been 
expected of enemies to Reform ;—a result sufficiently deplo- 
rable, but far less perilous to the state than the embodying of a 
band leagued together by the mere indiscriminate love of de- 
struction. Of England, we may however hope better things,— 
notwithstanding the indications that have of late been suffered 
to appear, of an approach towards the feverish, unsettled state 
in which the sister kingdom has been for ages. We speak not 
merely of the excesses committed by a drunken and infuriated 
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rabble, or of the attempts of another less excited mob upon 
the person of the Duke of Wellington, —attempts which, 
had they in any respect succeeded, would have fixed upon the 
English name a disgrace far more foul and more lasting than we 
in Scotland endure to this day for the sordid crime of the seven- 
teenth century. But men have remarked of late a disposition 
among our southern neighbours to take up suddenly wild and 
untried notions—to be led away by those who deal in extremes 
and call it consistency—to hold all who admit of any exception 
to a political rule as abandoning a principle—and to mistake 
propositions that are novel, and surprising, and perilous, for 
something bold, and solid, and profound. This is a subject on 
which we would be understood to speak with all distrust of 
our necessarily imperfect information; but we learn that the 
great bulk of the middle classes, in whom after all every commu- 
nity must consist, are free from this contagion, and still regard 
public affairs through a more calm and sober medium. Howmuch 
soever a long course of extravagance and misgovernment may 
have roused them, and made them desirous of change, we can- 
not conceive that the nature of Englishmen is so altered as to 
make them the prey of mere quacks or pretenders, and unhesi- 
tatingly, unthinkingly adopt any wild nostrum that may have 
found favour with some mob meeting, or been plausibly and 
strikingly put forward in a pamphlet or a speech. It suited the 
enemies of Reform to describe them thus for an obvious purpose, 
when the elective franchise was about to be extended. But we 
can hardly doubt that the English people will give a contradic- 
tion to the charge, in the most effectual and most appropriate 
way, by choosing sound and principled representatives. 

But supposing the elections to turn out as fortunately as we 
may confidently expect in this country, and as there seems every 
reason to hope they will in England also ; some things remain 
to be considered of great importance to the conducting public 
affairs in the new Parliament, be it ever so well composed ; and 
these things are fully more for the deliberate consideration of 
the community at large, than of its representatives. Our homily 
is therefore addressed to the people generally,—but in a more 
especial manner to that portion,—that very large majority of 
them who, having anxiously watched over the fate of the Bill, 
are now rejoicing in its success, and looking forward to its 
benefits, 

First of all, we must exhort them to be patient and reason- 
able. Nothing can be more natural than that they should ex- 
pect all the great measures of improvement to which they have 
an undoubted right; for it is the right of the people not only to 
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be well and cheaply governed, but as well and as cheapl 
governed as is possible. It is reasonable, as well as nates, 
that they should be impatient of any unnecessary delay in be- 
ginning those great and necessary improvements. But it is 
neither natural nor reasonable to require them all to be brought 
forward at once ; it is in the highest degree unreasonable to com- 
plain of any one being postponed, without considering what are 
effected; and it is altogether senseless to clamour for more mea- 
sures than there is time to discuss. Yet we cannot help being 
apprehensive that some such feeling as this is rising in the 
country ; because we find it strongly directed to the proceed- 
ings of last Session, even while the old unreformed Parliament 
was the arbiter of every matter propounded. How constantly 
was it said, * Nothing has been done. See the abuses that pre- 
‘ vail on every side. Yet no one attempts to remove them ; and 
* the Government, engrossed with the Reform Bill, cares for no 
* other measure!” Never since Parliament had an existence was 
there a charge more groundless. With all their sins, neither 
the Government nor the Parliament can be accused of having 
done too little, in spite of the one being engrossed with the Bill, 
and the other distracted with changes at home and abroad, of 
no ordinary kind; and in spite of both being exhausted with 
the unexampled fatigues of the preceding eleven months Session. 
Far from nothing but the Bill having been carried, we will 
venture to say, that more important and salutary measures, 
wholly unconnected with the Bill, received the sanction of the 
Legislature, than in any other equal period of time to which our 
parliamentary history reaches. Laying the Reform, and every 
thing connected with it, aside, there were somewhere about a 
dozen most beneficial changes effected in the jurisprudence of the 
country, and six or seven other improvements in our political 
system; any one of which would, in any former Session, have 
been reckoned a great and happy triumph of sound principle 
and enlightened policy. 

We pass over such important improvements in the system of 
our administration, as the consolidation of the Navy Board with 
the Admiralty—of the Board of Works with the Department of 
Woods and Forests—measures which have both abolished much 
patronage, saved a large sum yearly to the country, and greatly 
facilitated and improved the transaction of public business in two 
of its greatest branches. We say nothing of the improvements in 
the Irish law relating to tithes, and to subletting, because these 
measures may still be said to excite difference of opinion. Neither 
shall we dwell upon merely consolidating acts, which, how bene- 
ficial soever, cannot be cited as amendments of the law ; although 
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certainly the Coinage consolidation, beside repealing fifty-one 
statutes and branches of statutes, and reducing the whole en- 
actments upon the subject to a few simple clauses, had the ad- 
ditional merit of making the offence of coining no longer punish- 
able capitally. But Jet it be remembered how many important 
general improvements of the law were effected, such as all or 
almost all men now admit well to merit that appellation. The 
Process in all personal actions was simplified and made uniform ; 
and the foundation laid for simplifying and making uniform 
the whole practice of our Courts of Law. The Process of Courts 
of Equity in the different parts of the United Kingdom was 
made interchangeable, so as to prevent evasion by the remo- 
val or the non-residence of parties. The like extension was 
given to the Process of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which, from the 
variety of local jurisdictions, was before wholly imperfect ; and 
persons having privilege of Parliament were subjected like the 
rest of the King’s subjects to the power of those tribunals. Two 
courts of long standing, and one of them at least of great im- 
portance, but both long complained of, though for different rea- 
sons, the Scotch Court of Exchequer, and the English Court of 
Delegates, were wholly abolished, and their functions transfer- 
red to other tribunals where justice may be had better and 
cheaper than the latter could give it, and the scandal connected 
with the former may be avoided, of a court of sinecure judges. 
Corporations were prevented from applying their funds, of what- 
ever description, to defray any expenses connected with Elec- 
tions. The law was repealed which made it criminal to study 
Anatomy or Surgery, and regulations were substituted in its 
room, tending to check any abuses in procuring subjects for dis- 
section, while the facilities given for lawfully prosecuting such 
researches must effectually prevent the atrocities which had ari- 
sen out of the former state of our jurisprudence in this respect. 
The Payment of the Judges was placed upon a better and more 
constitutional footing, and considerably reduced in amount; 
and the Chancellor’s, in particular, was made to depend wholly 
upon salary, and in no degree upon fees. Twelve or thirteen 
large Sinecure Places, too, in his Court were abolished, with an 
important saving to the public, and a still more important dimi- 
nution of patronage. A most beneficial change was introduced 
into the law of Prescription and Limitation of actions, tending 
greatly to quiet possession, and prevent vexatious claims. In 
the two acts passed upon these branches of jurisprudence, by 
far the most important provision is that relating to Tithes ; it is 
in truth a complete nudlum tempus act against the Church. A 
great improvement in the Administration of Justice in India was 
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introduced, by making natives capable of holding the office of 
Justice of the Peace at the Presidencies, and of acting on Juries 
in cases where they had before been unwisely excluded ; and— 
to enumerate no more—the severity, alike impolitic and revolt- 
ing to the feelings of mankind, which had been so long the re- 
proach of the criminal law, was mitigated in the most import- 
ant particulars in which it remained liable to this charge—Horse 
and Cattle stealing, Privately stealing in the Dwelling, and the 
Forgery of negotiable and other securities*—all which offences 
have now ceased to be punishable with death. All this was 
done by the last session of the last unreformed Parliament, over 
and above the act for its own reformation ; and as we may safely 
defy any one to show another session in which more good was 
accomplished, we think if any session of the reformed Parlia- 
ment shall deserve as well of the country, that no just ground 
of complaint will be given.+ 

They, however, who consider all these things as nothing, and 
who persist in the ery that the last session ‘ did nothing but 
‘ carry the Bill,’ will very probably be impatient, whatever may 
be done next session,—will shut their eyes to all that is brought 
forward, and only deem those matters important which must of 
necessity be postponed. It is to them that we would address a 
few words, believing them friends of improvement, and of the 
reformed Parliament. 

There is nothing more certain than that all the efforts which 
may be made to divide the labour of government and legislation 
must still leave its chief parts in the hands of a few; and that of 
those few, some must superintend every one measure more or 
less. It therefore becomes physically impossible that many mea- 
sures of importance should be discussed and matured in the course 
of a single session. Thus, if the East India charter, the Bank 
charter, and the West India question, are all brought forward to- 
gether, it is difficult to perceive how time and strength can re- 
main for discussing the Trish tithes,—a subject that presses most 
of any; and the English Church reform, which can hardly be 
delayed, if that of the Irish Church must be immediately settled. 


* The only kind of forgery that is now capital in any part of the 
empire is that of wills, and of powers of attorney to transfer stock. 

+ It is, of course, no argument whatever against the necessity of a 
reform, that an unreformed Parliament did so much. ‘The country has 
a right to the security (which the Reform alone could give) that Par- 
liament shall in every session do its duty, and not merely when its affairs 
are confided to men pledged to legislative improvements, and when the 
public feeling is excited unusually upon the subject. 
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But there are somewhere about ten other questions which are 
urged upon the attention of the Government and the Legislature, 
with as great and as natural an anxiety as any we have mentioned ; 
—Poor Laws, Reform of Corporations, Municipal Police, Crimi- 
nal Law, Law of Debtor and Creditor, Local Courts, Chancery 
Reform, and others. It is manifest that if more than a few of these 
momentous questions are crowded into one session, they must 
be disposed of without sufficient deliberation, and laws must be 
made, which, beside their directly injurious effects, arising from 
crude and hurried legislation, produce the great mischief of 
preventing better measures from being adopted; and even of 
bringing into disrepute all attempts at reformation, and aliena- 
ting from the improvement of our institutions men of the most 
enlightened, and sober, and practical understandings. 

It is to be observed in the next place, that the new system of 
representation will not have even a chance of working well, unless 
the people repose confidence in it until they have given it a fair 
trial. There can hardly be any thing less reasonable than to see 
men who but yesterday proclaimed the Bill to be sufficient for all 
practical purposes, already crying out for more reform, and even 
deriding the measure to which all their wishes were bounded, as 
little better than a mockery. They are thus realizing the scorn- 
ful and spiteful predictions of its worst enemies. That there 
may be some things in it which will demand revision ;—that it 
may in a few particulars require to be carried farther, is possi- 
ble;—nay, it may be that much more is wanting—that a new 
system will be required—that the Bill is wholly insufficient, and 
that all men have been mistaken in their hopes of its efficacy. 
Experience may show all this, and may make it wise to abandon 
it and try another chance ; but so may experience show that the 
old system was far better, and induce us to wish we had it again ; 
and it would be just as rational to attempt its repeal for the pur- 
pose of restoring the rotten burghs, as it is, before any time has 
been allowed, and any trial made, to insist upon changing and 
extending it. 

Again, to give the Reform fair play, confidence must be 
placed by the people in those whom they shall choose to repre- 
sent them. In many places an extreme jealousy and suspicion 
appears to exist on the part of the electors, leading them to exact 
Pledges from the conttinnn upon a variety of important ques- 
tions. Now although it seems absurd to contend that the opi- 
nions of the candidate ought not to be frankly stated upon all 
the subjects in which his constituents feel interested, yet this 
explanation is any thing rather than giving a pledge binding at 
all events and in all circumstances, There ought to be a gene- 
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ral coincidence of opinion between the electors and their repre- 
sentatives; this seems to be implied in the very nature of re- 
presentation ; but when a member is deputed to act for his con- 
stituents, he is to judge on each case, and to exercise a discre- 
tion for their interest, and that of the community at large. 
He may alter the opinions formerly held and declared by him 
to his constituents; and he may justly act upon that change, 
believing that if they were aware of all he now knows and sees, 
they would also vary their opinion. To send a man into Par- 
liament fettered by pledges, is neither more nor less than to 
prevent him from discharging his duty of consulting for the 

ublic good. It is utterly destructive of all deliberation ; it is 
in fact deciding before-hand, and in the dark, how the decision 
of a question shall be given when it is discussed; and among 
other absurdities it involves this glaring one, that it renders the 
discussion wholly nugatory. The practice plainly arises from 
distrust; the electors are afraid of the candidate betraying 
them if he is chosen, and that he is deceiving them by his pro- 
fessions. But then, the exaction of the pledge is useless; for 
if he is minded to betray them, he will care little about forfeit- 
ing any pledge he may have given; and if he is falsely profess- 
ing to have opinions contrary to his real sentiments, he will not 
scruple to make the promise as well as to tell the untruth. The 
best security which electors can have is to be found in the pre- 
vious conduct of the candidate; if he has never been in Par- 
liament, his general political course, and known sentiments, 
expressed by him and acted upon before the election was thought 
of, afford the next best security ; and if he has never mixed in 
politics, his demeanour in other matters, and the respectability 
of his character, must be taken as indicating how far he may 
be trusted now in another sphere. A person unknown in any 
of these ways may be bound by a promise exacted on his can- 
vass; but nothing can be less certain ; while it is, on the other 
hand, quite clear that in seeking after a most fleeting security 
of very doubtful value, the greatest violence has, without any 
doubt, been done to the principle of representation, and the 
relation between the constituent and the member has been 
completely changed. 

Bat it is most of all important for the sake of the Reform, 
that confidence should be placed in the Parliament as reform- 
ed. The habit of regarding the House of Commons as any 
thing rather than a representative of the people, is of such long 
standing, that it will very naturally affect the feelings of the 
community towards whatever body bears the same ill name. 
But exactly in the same proportion in which the Reform Bill 
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deserves the approbation of the people, will the Parliament 
elected under its provisions, deserve their confidence. It be- 
comes a real representation ; it is the Parliament of the people ; 
to distrust or suspect it, and to thwart and control it, as if it 
were, like its predecessors, in great part named by individuals 
unconnected with the people, is utterly inconsistent with the 
admission, that the measure just carried was one of Parliament- 
ary Reform. 

The appearance of a disposition in some quarters to continue 
the associations which the late struggles produced, is to be re- 
garded as indicating a disregard of the true principles of repre- 
sentative government. That the people, however well repre- 
sented, ought always to keep an attentive eye upon the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and especially of their own House, is readily 
admitted. That upon great questions they ought occasionally 
to interpose their opinion, and communicate freely upon them 
with their representatives, cannot for a moment be denied. But 
this is very different from a regular system of associations, in- 
troduced for the purpose of discussing all questions, and assem- 
bling at stated periods to debate and decide on those very mat- 
ters, the discussion and determination of which had just been 
committed to the body chosen for that special purpose. It is quite 
manifest that the establishing of such a system is the object 
which some have in contemplation at the present time. Not 
satisfied with having a Parliament elected to carry on the busi- 
ness of legislation, and to watch the conduct of the executive 
government, they think it necessary also to have meetings of 
the electors for the same purposes. The principal delegates his 
functions to an agent; but continues to act himself. The people 
are to choose men to deliberate for them; but they are also to 
deliberate for themselves, as if they had made no such choice. 
Can any thing result from this double action but conflict and 
confusion ? Is it not wholly inconsistent with the very nature 
and fundamental principle of representative government ? This 
grand improvement of modern polity rests entirely upon one 
assumption—that the people are too numerous and too much 
distracted with their ordinary occupations, to carry on the bu- 
siness of the state in public assemblies. Were it not so, un- 
questionably there are many advantages in allowing every man 
to transact his own business, and save the cost and the risk of 
trusting a deputy. But large multitudes being unfit by their 
mere numbers for acting as deliberative bodies, even if they had 
the time and information required, experience has taught us 
that the wiser course is to select a smaller number of persons 
deserving of confidence, and delegate to them the duties of go- 
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vernment. Surely it wants no argument to prove, that if, not- 
withstanding this delegation, the electors are to embody them- 
selves, and carry on the affairs of the nation, as far at least as 
discussion goes, but discussion coupled with peremptory com- 
munications of the result to the members, there was little occa- 
sion for going through the ceremony of election. 

We have thought it right to state this, rather in deference to 
the alarms which many well-meaning persons entertain, than 
from any apprehension we are ourselves disposed to feel from 
those associations, If the New Parliament shall, as may fully 
be expected, prove an adequate and just representative of the 
public opinions and desires ;—if the members chosen are such as 
personally to command the respect and esteem of the country, 
—we have no doubt whatever that the public affections will be 
turned strongly towards the body, and that its conduct will be 
viewed with confidence and with favour. 

The clamour, indeed, which has been raised by the enemies 
of reform, assumes that the new Parliament will be too much in 
the good graces of the country. They contend, that a House 
of Commons which is chosen by the people, must possess so 
entirely the people’s affections, that the popular voice will be 
heard hourly through the representative body, and will prove so 
irresistible as to overpower and silence, if not to sweep away, 
all the other branches of the government. But we have no 
apprehensions whatever of this kind. The members most likely 
to be chosen, from all that now appears, are for the most part men 
steadily attached to the existing institutions, and the form of 
government which has proved sufficient to secure the liberties 
of the country ; and there seems no disposition among their con- 
stituents, hardly any among any classes of the community, to 
overthrow those establishments, for the sake of trying some 
experiment in government new to this nation, or only once tried 
to be speedily repented of. They who are, or affect to be, 
alarmed at the prospect of revolutionary proceedings, have not 
well studied the disposition and habits of their fellow country- 
men. The enemies of Monarchy are not many among us; the 
admirers of a Republic are fewer; but those who would seek 
the destruction of the one, and the establishment of the other, 
through the horrors of a general convulsion, and support their 
theoretical opinions and speculative propensities, by all the ex- 
tremities of civil war, are indeed very few in number, and in 
weight wholly inconsiderable. 

Every reduction of expense, every improvement in the admi- 
nistration of the government, every reformation in our system, 
whether legal or political, lessens the number of those who 
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grudge the cost, or are averse to the pageantry, of the kingly 
form. But even they who dislike it the most, are, generally 
speaking, unable to say ‘ Aye,’ when you put to them the trying 
question, ‘ Shall a republic be substituted in its place?” We will 
venture to assert, that the real republicans in Great Britain 
among persons of respectability, whether from station or charac- 
ter, or sense and information, might be counted by tens. There 
are some ingenious, and even learned men, who retain their 
partiality for this form of government, and whose writings, 
rather than speeches (for they mingle not in the wordy war) 
point that way, and certainly are directed against existing insti- 
tutions. But their keeping out of sight all direct mention of 
their favourite scheme, their never using the word, and on no 
occasion professing themselves republicans, seems of itself a 
sufficient proof that there exists in the country no predilection 
for republicanism, and that no one expects much favour from 
broaching its principles. 

But though such is certainly the case at present, it seems 
equally clear that the dislike to our monarchical institutions 
was upon the increase, and that the desire of a commonwealth 
might have sprung up, when men some time ago saw a fixed 
purpose entertained, and, as it were, an irrevocable decree pro- 
nounced by the rulers of the country, never to reform those 
abuses which had crept into the system of the government. The 
enemies of reform may feel apprehensive, if their principles 
should ever become the settled rule of government.* Some of 
them are occupied, and successfully too, in converting many to 
the Ballot and Universal Suffrage ; they may, by similar pre- 
cautions, diffuse the spirit of republicanism, contrary though it 
be to the genius of the people, and averse from all their habits. 

An alarm of a different kind has possessed many. They do 
not dread the progress of republican principles, but they are 
afraid that the Reformed Parliament will be driven by the po- 
pular impulse to effect great changes in the system of our juris- 
prudence by wholesale, and without sufficient deliberation. Is 
there any solid foundation for this fear? We apprehend that 
the House of Commons will be influenced by the sentiments 
—-» not among the whole multitudes sometimes assem- 

led at public meetings, but among those who constitute the 


body of electors ; that is, the middle classes as well as the upper ; 


* They certainly cannot pretend at present to have any fear of revolu- 
tionary principles ; for with whom are they every where making common 
cause against the government ?—With the Radical Party. 
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those possessing some property, and tolerably well informed 
upon political matters. It seems equally certain, however, that 
even the multitudes so often described as given to change, and 
liable to be misled by designing men, are, for the most part, dis- 
posed to hear reason from those who take the trouble to com- 
municate with them. They are undoubtedly improving daily 
in knowledge, and in the habits of calm discussion which edu- 
cation never fails to form; and there are but few places, assu- 
redly but very few questions of importance in which they will 
be found to differ materially with the body of the electors placed 
immediately above them in point of wealth. 

Of those questions, one is often mentioned as most likely to be 
broached, and to bring on some extremities from the expected 
pressure of the working classes upon those who have the elec- 
tive franchise ;—we allude to the security of Property. It is, 
indeed, impossible to deny that the most dangerous, and, we may 
add, the most absurd doctrines, have of late been preached to the 
working classes upon this point. They have been told that all 
accumulation of capital is a grievance to them, robbing them of 
their just rights; that every man has a title to that which he 
renders valuable by his labour; that the amount of his remu- 
neration for his work must be ascertained, not by the competi- 
tion in the market of labourers and employers, but by the per- 
sonal wants and wishes of the former. Nor can it be denied that 
these doctrines, monstrous as they are, receive daily and prac- 
tical support from the perverted principles on which, in most 
parts of England, the Poor Laws are administered. As the 
opinions we are referring to must, if acted upon, involve the 
utter destruction of society,—as they are equally fatal to every 
form of government that can be conceived,—as they strike di- 
rectly at the foundations upon which all communities of men, 
from the most simple and limited to the largest and most com- 
plex, rest,—it is to be expected that all who meddle with such 
discussions, either through the press, or as the members of socie- 
ties meeting for political purposes, will feel the absolute necessity 
of uniting to expose their perilous absurdity. Hardly any one de- 
serving of notice, it is supposed, can be found siding with the 
apostles of anarchy and barbarism, who would obliterate every 
vestige of civilisation, and restore society to the savage state. But 
there is more risk of ingenious and speculative men, or strong 
partisans, forgetting,—the one in the refinements of theory, and 
the other in the heats of political contention,—how difficult it 
may be to goa certain length in one direction, and then stop short. 
If, for instance, all Church property were confiscated, through 
dislike to the Establishment, sak suspicion of its illiberal propen- 
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sities ;—if, to curb the influence of the executive government, 
the taxes necessary for paying the interest of the debt were re- 
pealed ;—if, from jealousy of the Aristocracy, the accumulation 
of property in a few hands were directly prohibited, and not mere- 
ly discouraged,—such measures being, but more especially the last 
two, manifest violations of the rights of property, would lead im- 
mediately to another step—the total destruction of the Funds, 
and the establishment of a maximum of property—a point of 
wealth which no one should pass. But as those measures are akin 
to the forcible distribution of property,—if indeed they do not 
involve it,—how can they who have gone thus far refuse to give 
the artisans what they are taught, by some other theorists and 
other partisans, already to demand, a share of all the capital of 
the country made productive by their labour ;—in other words, 
a general division of all property? We rely on the returning 
good sense of those to whom we have alluded,—but, at all events, 
we rely on the good sense of the people themselves, for an anti- 
dote to the subtile poison which has of late years been spread 
through the community. 

But to the Government of the country we look, as we have a 
right, for the measures which can alone prevent its continued 
circulation ; not, of course, by prosecutions of any kind; but by 
repeal of those high duties which give the unfair trader, the 
dealer in a foul and pernicious article, the advantage over all 
who are too honest to defraud the revenue, and too enlightened 
and too virtuous to gratify the passion for ribaldry, and extra- 
vagance, and every species of licentiousness. That we should 
look in vain is wholly impossible, when we consider how many 
of its members have devoted themselves to the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Assuredly they of all men must be the first to desire 
that it should be taxed no longer than the necessities of the reve- 
nue require. Indeed, what Mr Bentham says of Law Taxes, 
applies, since these have ceased, emphatically to the one in 
question—W hat shall be put in its place, supposing the revenue 
jnsuflicient, and a substitute necessary ?—Any other, 
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